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CHAPTER XXX. 


TIachimo, With five times so much conversation, I should get ground of your 
fair mistress, make her go back, even to the yielding, had I admittance and oppor- 
tunity to friend. 

Posthumus. No, no. 

Iachimo, I dare thereupon pawn the moiety of my estate to your ring; which, 
in my opinion, overvalues it something: but I make my wager rather against your 
confidence than her reputation : and, to bar your offence herein too, I durst attempt 
it against any lady in the world. 

Posthumus, You are a great deal abused in too bold a persuasion ; and I doubt 
not you sustain what you’re worthy of by your attempt. 

Tachimo, What’s that? 

Posthumus. A repulse: though your attempt, as you call it, deserve more; a 
punishment too. 

IG raindrops begin to fall as the Dover mail leaves murky 
London behind and pierces into the heart of the fair Kentish 
landscape—past homely farmhouses, and orchards where the branches 
of the apple-trees are bending under their burden of fruit, crimson 
and amber, green and russet; past Gothic villas, with their trim 
new gardens, geometrical flower-beds, year-old gooseberry-bushes, 
and peach-trees stretched upon the new red walls like the fingers of 
a skeleton hand; past hop-fields, where the vines are climbing to 
the tops of the poles, and stretching out green tendrils to their 
neighbours as in friendly greeting ; past broad fields of tawny wheat 
still waiting the sickle, and vast plains of stubble whence the barley 
has been carried ; and so to the chalky cliffs, and the military strong- 
hold standing darkly out against a stormy sky, where a young moon 
rides like a labouring vessel in a sea of clouds. 

The night is rainy and blusterous ; and Editha, travelling for the 
firgt time alone, follows the railway porter along the slippery pier, 
and knows not into what bottomless pit she may be descending, as 
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she gropes her way down to the Ostend boat. Travellers dash about 
wildly in the darkness ; every one acts as if his voyage were a matter 
of life and death, his portmanteau stuffed with specie or uncut dia- 
monds, so fearful does he seem lest that treasure should be reft from 
him. Pushed and buffeted by her neighbours, Editha reaches the 
wet deck somehow, and pauses there bewildered by the ferocious 
snorting of the engine, which seems to be remonstrating savagely 
against enforced inaction. The rain drives her down to the ladies’ 
cabin. Who knows not that awful scene, that modern embodiment 
of the Black Hole at Calcutta ?—an airless cupboard with cushioned 
shelves, on which bundles of limp humanity lie helpless, motionless, 
their heads tied up in pocket-handkerchiefs, perhaps, like victims 
about to be offered on the altar of Poseidon, who is already flapping 
against the sides of the vessel with prophetic threatenings. One 
prostrate female lies on the floor. The steward—a permitted intruder, 
like the dusky guardian of a seraglio—distributes basins methodically 
and unblushingly, cheerfully even, as if they were crockery pools 
dealt out to the players in some round game. 

From this hideous scene Mrs. Westray recoils horror-stricken, 
and reascends to the deck. The steamer is plunging in a wretchedly 
head-foremost fashion through the waves. Dover’s lamplit crescent 
recedes, the castle bobs up and down among the clouds above the 
hill. The steamer gives a lurch, and makes as if it would turn head 
over heels, then reels frantically sideways like a shying horse. Shiny 
men in oilskin coats and sou’-westers stagger up and down the 
deck. No woman’s form relieves the dismal scene, and Editha feels 
that conventionality compels her return to that hideous den below. 
She goes down again, finds a corner to sit in—room to lie down 
there is none—and tries to lose her. sense of the surrounding horror 
in sleep. 

Sleep while Herman awaits her—ill, perhaps dying! That were 
indeed impossible. She shuts her eyes and thinks of him, prays for 
him, prays for her darling boy at Roehampton, separated for the 
first time from his mother. She prays while her fellow-passengers 
groan and perform a concerted piece upon the theme of sea-sickness. 

Dawn, bleak, gray, and ghastly, a dismal struggle betwixt light 
and darkness, and the vessel, rolling, pitching, creaking, grumbling, 
blundering, grinds against the landing-stage at Ostend. Every one 
rushes frantically to the gangway or struggles vindictively for lug- 
gage ; touts, porters, and custom-house officials clamour hoarsely in 
the 4im light. A dreary stretch of quay; white houses glimmering 
faintly in the distance, dingier buildings looming dark in the fore- 
ground; a slate-coloured sea heaving and surging in the background; 
of these things Editha is dimly conscious, as she contrives to dis- 
tinguish her portmanteau from the mass of luggage, and to get it 
eonveyed to the custom-house. Here a weary interval: portman- 
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teaus laid out on a long counter like bodies awaiting dissection ; 
travellers delivering up their keys; hotel-touts lauding their several 
establishments on every side; Flemish, indifferent French, broken 
English—Babel on a small scale. 

‘Hotel des Ambassadeurs, family hotel—baths—table-d’héte— 
English spoken—all that there is of most comfortable,’ says a man 
at Mrs. Westray’s side, trying to possess himself of her travelling- 
bag. 

" ‘Yes; that is the hotel I want to go to,’ she replies eagerly. ‘Is 
it near ?’ 

‘But yes, madame, it is all near. But you will have a carriage 
for the luggage,’ he adds persuasively, the hotel in question being 
nearly a mile off. ‘ Will madame have the goodness to indicate to 
me ‘her packets ?’ 

Editha points out her solitary portmanteau, and gives the man 
the key thereof. By the exercise of some occult influence upon the 
custom-house officer he gets the portmanteau opened, glanced into, 
locked, and handed over to him with expedition, and leads the way 
out on the quay, where he hands Mrs. Westray into a dilapidated 
vehicle drawn by two gray horses about the size of one English horse 
eut in two, and of less than one-horse-power. The commissionnaire 
mounts the box, the starveling horses shamble away from the custom- 
house over the stoniest road Editha has ever travelled, the stunted 
coach jingles through the sleeping town of Ostend—not the gayest 
of towns even in its waking hours, and by this half light a street of 
tombs, yawning porte-cochéres leading to family vaults, a shabby 
church or two, and a noble expanse of paving-stones. 

On goes the joggling equipage, the small gray horses tugging 
desperately as if they were dragging Cleopatra’s Needle, past the 
town and to the more aristocratic portion of Ostend facing the digue. 
Here the vehicle shoots off at a tangent, the driver screaming voci- 
ferously and houpla-ing to an alarming extent, and suddenly twists 
into the courtyard of a big white hotel. Huge black letters along 
the fagade of the mansion proclaim it to be l’Hétel des Ambassadeurs. 

A half-awakened waiter stands in the doorway, waiting for any 
Victims from the Dover boat, and plucks up a little animation on 
seeing Editha alight from her coach-and-pair. Night is still at odds 
with morning ; everything has a dim and dismal look. The hall and 
windows of the hotel are dark and shadowy, redolent of yesterday’s 
table-d’héte. 

‘Is Mr. Westray here ?’ Editha asks eagerly. 

‘An English monsieur? Yes.’ 

‘Is he better ?’ she asks. And asthe man stares at her stupidly 
and is dumb, she adds impatiently, ‘Take me to his room this 
moment, please. You can pay the coachman afterwards. I am 
Mrs. Westray.’ 
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‘ But certainly, madame. It is on the second floor. This way, 
madame; take the trouble to ascend that step.’ 

The man leads the way up a broad shallow staircase, shining 
and slippery, along a corridor on which innumerable doors open, up 
another flight of stairs, past a landing where two plaster nymphs 
admire themselves in a large mirror, into another corridor, where he 
selects a door at which to knock. 

‘Entrez,’ says a voice within. Not Herman’s voice assuredly. 
No sick man’s voice was ever so deep and full. The doctor’s, per- 
haps. 

Mrs. Westray enters, and the waiter runs down-stairs to pay 
the driver of that nondescript vehicle with the ragged gray horses. 

She finds herself in a large sitting-room, furnished in the usual 
fashion : flowered-tapestry curtains; amber damask-covered chairs 
and sofas, which look as if they were meant for anything rather than 
repose ; a centre table, with an impracticable inkstand ; gilded vases 
of artificial roses on the velvet-covered mantelpiece; gilded clock, 
marking just the remotest hour of the twelve. A lamp burns dimly 
on a side-table ; one uncurtained window, left ajar, looks out on the 
dull gray sea. The waves roar monotonously in the distance ; a pale- 
yellow light glimmers on the horizon. 

The room is empty, but an open door communicates with an 
inner room. The sick man’s chamber, no doubt. Editha hurries 
towards this door, but before she can cross the room a man comes 
out of that inner chamber—Hamilton Lyndhurst. He is very pale, 
and has a haggard look in his eyes as of one who has out-watched 
the night. 

‘You here,’ she cries, with a look of aversion, ‘ with my hus- 
band !’ 

‘Here, dear Mrs. Westray, but not with your husband,’ he 
answers, going to the outer door. He has locked it and put the 
key in his pocket, while Editha stands in the middle of the room 
looking about her in sheer bewilderment. 

‘Where is Herman?’ she cries distractedly; and then seeing 
what he has done, she asks with sudden horror, ‘ Why do you lock 
that door ?’ 

‘To the best of my belief, Mr. Westray is with the belligerents 
in the vicinity of Sedan. Why have I locked that door, Editha ? 
Only because I would be heard by you patiently till I have told all 
my story. You might refuse to hear the end if I did not put some 
constraint on you. On my honour as a gentleman there is no shadow 
of disrespect in the action. Alone in a desert island my reverence 
for you would triumph over every meaner feeling. The task I have 
set myself is to win you, Editha; to touch your heart, to convince 
your understanding, to prove to you that love such as mine is not 
lightly to be scorned. Forgive me if I begin with a stratagem.’ 
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‘Your honour,’ she echoes, as if she had heard only the begin- 
ning of his speech, ‘ your honour as a gentleman! It is blasphemy 
against the name of gentleman for you to make such an appeal. It 
was you, then, who sent me this lying message telling me that my 
husband was dangerously ill? Thank God, that is not true ; thank 
God, even though I have been duped and fooled by your treachery. 
And now, sir, open that door, and let me leave this house. The next 
boat will take me back to England.’ 

She takes a hurried survey of the walls, looking for a bell which 
she may ring, summoning the servants of the house. In a large 
hotel, full of people, she cannot be long in the power of this traitor. 
There is no bell to be seen. 

Lyndhurst interprets that eager look. 

‘Do not trouble yourself about the bell,’ he says; ‘it has been 
removed.’ 

‘Will you unlock that door ?’ she asks again desperately. 

‘Not till you have listened to me, Editha; not till you have 
heard me plead my cause. You could dismiss me contemptuously 
from your own house. There you were all-powerful. You did not 
spare me. Love, even the guiltiest, should claim a noble-minded 
woman’s pity. You were without compassion for my love, which, 
I declare to you, is not altogether an unholy passion. It was strong 
enough to outlive your scorn, humble enough to pardon insult, 
steadfast enough to persevere in the face of rejection. You are my 
prisoner, Editha. Call me treacherous, if you like—brutal, if you 
like. You must and shall stay with me till you have heard all that 
a man who loves as I do can urge in extenuation of the wrong in- 
separable from love that comes too late.’ 

‘I will not hear you,’ she answers, calmer in this hour of peril 
than he had thought to find her. ‘You are talking to the winds 
when you talk to me. Can you not understand that there may be 
such a woman in the world as a wife who loves her husband and 
fears her God? Has your experience of life been so infamous, that 
you believe that a few specious speeches can turn a wife from her 
fidelity to the husband of her choice? Were I the most miserable 
creature that ever unhappy fate linked to a man she despised, you 
could not think worse of me than you do when you suppose that any 
baseness of yours, any snare you may set for me, will prevail over 
faithful and honest love.’ 

‘Faithful to a man who is weary of you—faithful to a man who 
never really loved you! Faithful in the face of that letter which I 
gave you the other day—that letter with its boldly-avowed infidelity! 
No, Editha ; I do not suppose you weak-minded enough for such 
slavish adherence to a violated tie, when love, real and perfect love, 
is at your feet. Consider, dearest, between what different destinies 
your choice lies. With Westray, neglect, abandonment, the humili- 
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ating pity which the world bestows on a slighted wife, poverty, a 
ruined home; with me, love unbounded, wealth without limit, all 
that this world we live in offers of the brightest and best—’ 

‘And dishonour—the consciousness of being the vilest among 
‘women !’ says Editha, interrupting him. ‘ You are wasting your 
eloquence, Mr. Lyndhurst. Your knowledge of my sex may be 
profound, but you have mistaken the temper of the woman you have 
tried to ensnare. Open that door and let me pass. Were we to 
argue for an hour, the result would be the same. Your pretended 
love inspires no feeling in my mind but loathing. My contempt is 
so great that I do not even fear you.’ 

The brave clear eyes look at him boldly, bright with invincible 
scorn. 

‘Do you not fear me?’ cries Hamilton Lyndhurst passionately. 
‘ Beware how you boast. Do you think when I lured you here I had 
not made up my mind to win you? Ah, my beloved, you do not 
know what love is in a man who stakes all upon one cast. Yes, 
Tam a traitor; granted—a traitor and no gentleman. I staked my 
honour against so high a prize, that, let me but win the game, and 
I am happy in dishonour. I can afford even that you should hate 
me for a little while, Editha, for in the end you will learn to love 
me. Love such as mine must prevail. Do not provoke me to des- 
peration. Consider what kind of man I am before you pay devotion 
with contempt. For this world’s opinion I care nothing. I fear 
nothing beyond or above this world. Iam told that I have not 
very long to live. Iam warned that ifI would taste the sweetness of 
life, I must win my earthly Elysium quickly. Iam no Ulysses, to be 
beaten and buffeted about the world for a score of years, and find 
home and wife at the last. Now—now while the last glow of youth still 
warms my heart—now I must be blessed. Do. you think I am a 
man to let go my prize, having sworn to win it ?” 

‘I think you are a villain and a coward, and that God is above 
us both,’ answers Editha unflinchingly, ‘and I repeat that I do not 
fear you.’ 

‘Fear the world’s malice if you defy me,’ says Lyndhurst in a 
sibilant whisper, such as woman’s first tempter may have breathed 
into the ear of Eve. ‘Fear your lost good name, your husband’s 
contempt—fear to face the society whose laws you outraged when 
you came to meet me here. Tell the world your story, and see how 
readily you will be believed. The world believes only the worst. 
Appear before the world injured, a dupe, a sufferer, faithful in cala- 
mity, and see what tender treatment you will have of its charity. 
Without my protection, without my love, you are a ruined woman. 
As my wife, wealth and power will be yours. Your innocent soul 
cannot reckon the master-sway wealth holds over the meanness of 

mankind.’ 
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For the first time since she has entered the snare Hamilton 
Lyndhurst sees his victim tremble. But it is indignation and not 
fear which makes her frame quiver as she draws herself to her fullest 
height, sternly confronting him. 

‘Once for all, will you open that door ?’ she asks. 

‘Not till we have come to terms—not till you have given me 
a promise that shall bind your fate with mine from this day. You 
will leave this room on my arm, in the face of society, compromised 
as Mrs. Westray, pledged to be my wife so soon as the law can undo 
one knot and tie another.’ 

Her breath comes faster. She looks at him desperately, like a 
hunted fawn round which the dogs are closing in a deadly circle. 

‘You mean it—you swear that you will not let me go ?” 

‘Not till I have your promise.’ 

‘ And if I ery aloud for help—call the people of the house ?’ 

‘Do you think I would let you be heard? Except the man who 
admitted you just now, there is not a creature astir in the house, and 
I daresay he has crept back to his hole to snatch a last half-hour’s 
sleep. No, Editha; I am master of the situation, and I am resolved 
to use my power to the uttermost.’ 

‘Then God help and pardon me in my extremity!’ she cries, 
with clasped hands and eyes uplifted, and with one wild rush flies 
to the window which stands ajar, the long casement window opening 
on a frail balcony. 

Her hand is on the latch; another moment, and she will have 
thrown herself over that shallow balcony to certain death. Quick 
as Lyndhurst is, he is not a breath too soon. He grasps her arm 
and drags her back into the room. 

‘Great God,’ he cries in a choking voice, ‘she is mad!’ and 
holds her for an instant motionless, powerless in his agonised 
clutch. 

Suddenly, as she looks at him half in terror, half in anger, his 
face changes, with an awful mysterious transformation she has never 
seen before in the human countenance, haply may never see again. 
He gives one faint choking cry, tears at his breast with convulsive 
hand for a moment, and then falls like a stone figure overturned at 
its base—falls with a shock that makes the room tremble, and lies 
at her feet, still as clay. 

Her shriek rends the air. All the passion and terror of the last 
half-hour finds relief in that wild cry. Not once, but again and 
again she screams, with frantic appeal for help from man or Heaven ; 
but the figure stretched at her feet, face downwards, does not stir. 

Involuntarily she looks round again for the bell that is not there. 
Needless the bell now, for her cries have been heard. There is a 
hurrying of feet in the corridor, a vigorous hand tries to open the 
door vainly. Voices are heard consulting hastily; a few moments’ 
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delay, and a key is in the lock, the door opens, and foremost among 
an eager little group enters Herman Westray. 

Those piercing shrieks have brought him—a wakeful sojourner 
in a room half a dozen doors off—to the help of a stranger. 

It is something more than a common surprise to find that the 
wild appeal for succour came from the wife whom he supposed in the 
safe shelter of Bridge-end House, Fulham. Stranger, more awful 
is it, to see that prostrate figure with hidden face. 

‘ Editha !’ 

She flings herself upon his breast, sobbing hysterically. 

‘O, thank God, thank God!’ she cries. ‘I knew He would not 
abandon me in my peril.’ 

‘ Editha, in Heaven’s name what brings you here?’ asks her 
husband, stupid with amazement. He has been roused from an 
uneasy morning sleep by those awful screams of hers, has hurriedly 
huddled on his clothes, half-awakened, and is not in a condition for 
grasping the meaning of things quickly. 

‘T’ll tell you by and by,’ she sobs. ‘ Will some one,’ looking 
round at the agitated group in the doorway, ‘ look to him ?’ 

She points, with a look of loathing, to the fallen figure. The 
bystanders hurry forward and kneel down beside it, and try to raise 
the massive shoulders, heavy as marble. 

‘Who is that man ?’ cries Herman. 

‘ Your friend, Mr. Lyndhurst.’ 

‘ Editha !’ he exclaims, looking at her with unutterable horror. 
Of all names that could be spoken at such a moment, there is none 
more ominous to Herman Westray’s ear than this. 

‘ Yes, he fell down in a fit just now. Had they not better fetch 
a doctor ?’ 

‘Let him die where he fell!’ cries Herman, beside himself. 
‘ How did you come to this place? Why doI find you with that 
man ?” 

He is reckless who hears him. Happily there are no English 
listeners ; but the fact is indifferent to him in his passion. No 
sense of prudence restrains him—no consideration for his wife’s re- 
putation ties his tongue. 

‘What brought you here ?’ he gasps. 

‘I came in answer to a telegram from you, telling me that you 
were here, dangerously ill—telling me to lose no time.’ 

‘I sent no such telegram. Show me the message.’ 

She feels for it in her pocket. Even in her confusion she re- 
members putting that telegram in her pocket after reading it for 
about the twentieth time, on board the steamer, by the dim light 
of the cabin lamp. It is not to be found. She must have dragged it 
out with her handkerchief, and dropped it perhaps in that wretched 
hackney-coach which brought her to the hotel. 
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‘TI have lost it; but it does not matter.’ 

‘Not in the least,’ he answers in a curious tone; and at this 
moment the attention of husband and wife is called from their own 
affairs to that prostrate figure round which the hotel people are 
gathered. They have raised it from the ground, and the awful face 
looks up at them, the eyes fixed and open, staring horridly as in 
some sudden terror. Gray and dull is that stony face; heavily hang 
those limbs, as they lift up the figure that was once Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst, and lay it on the amber-covered sofa. They fall back when 
their work is done, in a shuddering group, murmuring compassion- 
ately, 

“ pauvre homme—un si bel homme—mort comme ga, si 
subitement; un vrai coup de foudre; mais c’est effrayant.’ And then 
some one cries, 

‘Mais cours donc, Georges; va trouver un médecin.’ 

Little need of a doctor to affirm the appalling fact. The arrest 
has come. The sentence has been pronounced. The selfish sen- 
sual soul, which has never known an aspiration beyond earthly happi- 
ness, has gone to its account. 

‘Come away, Editha,’ Herman says sternly ; ‘come away from 
this revolting scene.’ And then he says in a whisper, close to her 
ear, as they leave the room together, ‘ Your lover has not enjoyed 
his triumph long. Retribution has trodden on the heels of guilt a 
little closer than usual.’ 

She looks at him in blank amazement. Can he doubt her ? Can 
any evidence shake his faith in her purity ? 

She has believed him guilty on the testimony of his own hand- 
writing, but she is not the less wonder-stricken to find he can 
suspect her. And yet her presence here with that dead man is cir- 
cumstantial evidence strong enough to blast the reputation of a 
modern Lucretia. 


CHapTteR XXXI. 
‘ T£ you have tears prepare to shed them now.’ 


Lorp Eartswoop, bored to death in a Norwegian pine-forest, 
is recalled suddenly to the boredom of civilisation by a telegram 
brought by a mounted messenger from Christiana, a messenger who 
has been two days finding his lordship. 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaims Lord Earlswood before opening the 
missive, ‘is it to say the Frivolity is burnt down, I wonder? Thea- 
tres generally are burnt down in the long-run. Carpenters will in- 
dulge in a foolish preference for lighting their pipes in a hurry, and 
throwing unextinguished lucifer matches among their shavings. 
Good for the building interest! Haw!’ 

Thus to his faithful companion, Captain Shlooker, late of the 
Fusiliers. 
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‘Hope it isn’t the theatre,’ says Shlooker sympathetically. 
‘ Jolly little box. Nicest house in London. Splendid woman, Mrs. 
Brandreth.’ 

‘Don’t say that again,’ exclaims his lordship irritably, ‘ it’s not 
original. You’ve made the same remark half a dozen times a day 
for the last fortnight.’ 

‘ Well, there isn’t much to talk about in a Norwegian hut. No 
morning papers, no club, no corner. And you're not a great hand 
at starting subjects.’ 

‘I expect to be talked to,’ replies Earlswood grandly. 

‘As to remarking that Mrs. Brandreth is a sple—well, I won’t 
say it again, that is only a spontaneous burst of feeling on my part. 
I admire her immensely.’ 

‘Bother your admiration! I don’t believe you'd stand a box of 
Jouvin’s gloves to save her from starvation.’ 

‘ Hadn’t you better read your telegram, and see if the Frivolity 
is burnt down ?’ inquires the Captain blandly. 

His lordship, thus reminded, hitches a glass into his eye, and 
peruses the document in question. 

It tells him nothing about the Frivolity Theatre. The message 
is from the housekeeper at Redhill Park, telling him that Lady Earls- 
wood is dangerously ill, and urging his immediate return. 

The message has been sent out from the head office three days ago 
—at least three days more must elapse before he can reach England. 
His presence at that sick bed can be of little use, can afford small 
solace, he thinks, for her ladyship and he have been at daggers drawn 
throughout the seven years of their wedded life, having a different 
way of thinking upon every subject. But he is quite ready to obey the 
summons; and he and Captain Shlooker concentrate their somewhat 
limited intellects into one focus, and apply themselves to the task of 
getting back to England as soon as possible. 

They have an arsenal of guns, a small cartload of fishing-rods 
and tackle, a few hundredweight of tinned provisions and other 
stores to dispose of, to say nothing of their portable dwelling-house, 
portable boats, and other gear. These they leave to be packed and 
shipped by guides and servants, two of which incumbrances Lord 
Earlswood has brought in his train. Then, unattended save by his 
faithful shadow, Captain Shlooker, Lord Earlswood starts for Eng- 
land. 

He disembarks from the Norwegian steamer at Hull, within four 
days of his receipt of the telegram from Redhill Park, just in time 
to catch the London express, without stopping to have so much as 
a ‘brandy-and-soda,’ as Captain Shlooker remarks pathetically on the 
platform, his ease-loving soul disapproving this uncomfortable haste. 

‘ What’s the use of being in such a hurry, Earlswood ?’ he re- 
monstrates; ‘ we might just as well have stopped for a Turkish bath 
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and a bit of dinner, and gone up by the mail. I feel as if I’d been 
living up a chimney. Youcan’t do any good at Redhill.’ 

‘I know that,’ answers the imperturbable nobleman; ‘ but I’ve 
been sent for, and it’s only civil to go. I should like to shake hands 
with Elfrida before she dies.’ 

Lady Earlswood is the fifth daughter of the Earl of Mercia, an 
intensely Saxon nobleman, who has chosen his children’s names from 
the chronicles of the Heptarchy. 

‘ How do you know she’s going to die?’ asks the Captain dis- 
contentedly. It is hard lines for a healthy young parasite to be de- 
prived of those comforts and luxuries which are the sole recompense 
of his labours. ‘I daresay it’s only a whim sending for you in this 
way, and we might just as well have stopped and had another go at 
the salmon.’ 

‘Tl tell you what it is, Shlooker,’ replies Lord Earlswood 
sternly. ‘Ifyou don’t want to go to London, you can stay where 
you are. I can exist without you. We shall have to part company 
at the Great Northern terminus, in any case. You can’t go to Red- 
hill with me, you know.’ 

‘ Of course not; but I’m coming to London with you, anyhow. 
A fellow must grumble a little now and then, and that steamer was 
such a beastly hole.’ 

‘As to Lady Earlswood sending for me out of caprice,’ pursues 
his lordship presently, when they are comfortably seated in a coupé, 
puffing away at their patagas as they fly over the level shores of 
Humber, ‘that’s not likely. In the first place, she’s a strong- 
minded woman ; and in the second, she hates me like poison.’ 

‘ A little wrong here ?’ interrogates the Captain, tapping his fore- 
head. 

‘ Not the least in the world. Awfully sensible woman, but dis- 
gustingly religious—Low, you know; walked out of church if she saw 
a fellow go up the pulpit-stairs in his surplice; always psalm-singing ; 
played hymn tunes on a harmonium all Sunday evening when she 
wasn’t in church, and played ’em dooced bad into the bargain— 
more bellows than toon, you know; went in for district-visiting, 
and used to go and sing hymns over the patients in the infirmary. 
I never sat down to dinner with her without being afraid of small- 
pox, or measles, or something revolting of that kind. Then she 
called everything sinful, except howling and district-visiting. She 
was always sitting in judgment on me, and prophesying that Pro- 
vidence would take it out of me in some fearful way for keeping 
race-horses. Used to wonder I could go to the City and Suburban 
without fearing I should be struck dead. Heard that I’d been seen 
at the Alhambra, and asked me if I didn’t expect a judgment. 
“No,” says I, ‘‘I’m not concerned in any chancery proceedings ;” 
and then she shows me the whites of her eyes, and talks about my 
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profanity. Now a fellow does not get married for that kind of thing, 
you know.’ 

‘Certainly not; uncommon hard upon a fellow; regular sell,’ 
assents the Captain sympathetically. 

‘Lord Mercia was a heavy swell of the old school,’ says his 
lordship, inclining to confidence. ‘ No end of ancestry, but very little 
money ; left a widower with eleven children, eight of them daughters; 
let his house in Grosvenor-square furnished, spent most of his time 
in chambers in the Albany, while his eight daughters—all with 
Saxon names, and all sandy-haired—vegetated at his castle in the 
north. The match was my mother’s doing; she thought Elfrida’s 
piety would keep me in the right path. But one may have too 
much of a good thing, you know. If she’d drawn it a little milder, 
I could have borne it; but Sam Weller’s deputy Shepherd was a fool 
to her in the matter of preaching, and she hasn’t his humanising 
leaning towards pineapple-rum-and-water.’ 

Captain Shlooker considers his patron deserving of infinite pity. 

After this the conversation drifts towards horse-racing, and the 
two gentlemen discuss the probabilities as to the Doncaster Cup and 
Leger. They part company at the terminus, the Captain sympa- 
thetic and depressed, not quite seeing how he is to dispose of him- 
self during the dull season, now that the Norwegian trip is ‘ off.’ 

The September day is drawing to a close as Lord Earlswood 
drives in an open fly from the station to Redhill Park, that patrimo- 
nial estate of his of which, during the last six years, he has seen very 
little. The sun is setting redly behind a distant clump of beeches as 
the fly enters the park by a gate opening into a lane that leads to the 
station: The lodge-keeper’s little girl, in a lavender-cotton pinafore, 
runs out to open the gate; and it does not occur to Lord Earlswood 
to interrogate this child upon the state of the lady up at the great 
house yonder—a square and formal building with a Corinthian colon- 
nade and portico. The glow of the sunset shines on those straight 
rows of windows, and the same crimson glory is reflected on the 
placid surface of the oblong lake at the bottom of a broad flight of 
stone steps which descends from the terrace before the mansion. A 
handsome house, doubtless, but a vast and stately dwelling-place 
which would need much domestic love, or a world of pleasant com- 
pany, to keep it warm. Lord Earlswood has found it too large for 
domestic felicity, too small for matrimonial concord. 

The blinds are not drawn down. All is well with her ladyship, 
he thinks, as the fly drives under the lofty portico, never designed 
for the shelter of so plebeian a vehicle. 

The hall-door is open, and he sees the black and white marble 
paving, the stone staircase with its double flight, the chilly bronze 
banisters ; for sole ornament two green tubs, containing blossomless, 
fruitless orange-trees, which stand like dusky guardians on either 
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side the portal; altogether as cheerful as an ice-house. The grum- 
pling wheels of the fly have made themselves heard in the eternal 
silence of the place, and the old butler comes out to see what con- 
vulsion of nature has disturbed the repose of the scene. He was 
the old butler when this present Algernon, Lord Earlswood, was a 
lad at Eton. Algernon has grown to manhood, and feels as if his 
May of life were falling into the sear and yellow leaf; but the old 
butler seems to him no older than in the days of his boyhood. His 
placid old face lights up at sight of his lord, and then grows sud- 
denly grave. 

‘How do, Rogers? How is Lady Earlswood ?’ 

Rogers shakes his head dismally. 

‘Too late, my lord, I’m sorry to say.’ 

‘Bless my soul, you don’t mean—’ 

‘ The funeral took place yesterday, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. The Honourable Edwy and the Honourable Athelstane were 
chief mourners.’ 

‘It must have been very sudden,’ says Lord Earlswood, shocked 
by these unexpected tidings. 

He had known that his wife must be seriously ill when she 
allowed him to be summoned, but he had not supposed that she was 
on her deathbed. 

‘ Her ladyship had been ailing for some time, my lord,’ replies 
Rogers. ‘She caught a cold last winter attending evening church, 
it being against her principles to have the horses out on Sunday, 
and the cold hung about her and fixed itself on her chest. I dare- 
say if she had obeyed the doctor she might have shaken it off, but 
she wouldn’t give up her districk-visiting.’ 

‘No,’ interrupts an awful voice, which echoes fearfully in the 
stony hall. ‘ She lived like a martyr, and she died like one. Blessed 
will be her reward beyond the jasper sea.’ 

The voice, hollow and dismal though it is, is a female voice, 
and proceeds from a tall square-shouldered lady in deepest mourning. 
She is a being composed of angles. Her elbows are square, her jaw 
is square, the ends of her bony fingers are as square as the finger- 
tips of a hard-working carpenter. She has a cold gray eye, which 
assumes a stony look as she gazes at Lord Earlswood. 

‘I—I hope her illness was not a very painful one,’ says his 
lordship, confused by tliis unlovely apparition. ‘ As for her life being 
martyrdom, I can hardly see that. She took her own way in evéry- 
thing, spent as much money as she liked, and altogether, you know, 
lived her own life. I can’t see what more any woman can want.’ 

‘There are some women whose human hearts sigh for something 
more than this; there are some who desire fidelity in a husband,’ 
says the accuser, holding Lord Earlswood with her glittering eye. 

‘0, come, you know,’ says the accused, ‘ we had better let by- 
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gones be bygones. All the world knows that Lady Earlswood and 
I were never suited to each other.’ 

‘ The angels in heaven know a great deal more, Lord Earlswood,’ 
returns the awful female. 

‘ Well, since I am too late to be of any use,’ says the wretched 
nobleman, who feels helpless as a fly that suddenly finds itself in 
the grip of a full-bodied spider, ‘I may as well go back to town by 
the next train. I’m rather used up, travelling post-haste from Nor- 
way—sea voyage, and all that kind of thing. You haven’t dismissed 
the fly, have you, Rogers ?’ 

‘Yes, my lord; I thought you would stay the night.’ 

‘O, but hang it, you know, I’ve no things!’ 

‘I can telegraph to your lordship’s man,’ suggests the butler. 

‘ My lordship’s man was left behind in Norway to pack my traps. 
I must get back to town to-night. I can have a carriage of some 
kind, I suppose,’ adds the master of the house meekly. 

‘Of course, my lord; I'll order the brougham. The last train 
leaves at 9.40.’ 

‘Gracious powers!’ thinks his lordship; ‘and it is only just 
eight. At the mercy of this fearful woman for an hour and forty 
minutes !’ 

This fearful woman is Miss Gregory, the late Lady Earlswood’s 
companion and chief toady. There have been secondary toadies, in 
the persons of the housekeeper and my lady’s own maid; but Miss 
Gregory—a lady of masculine education and Low Church views—has 
been the ruling spirit of the household. Very hard has been her rule. 
Rogers, the old butler, rejoices inwardly that the end has come. 
Lord Earlswood, having an hour and a half to dispose of, looks 
about him curiously. He is rather glad to see his ancestral home 
again, after a lapse of six years. 

‘It is not halfa bad place,’ he tells himself in his modern slang, 
that shorthand system of English which some of his order affect. 
With a little taste— Myra Brandreth’s taste, for instance, her fine 
appreciation of form and colour—the spacious orderly mansion might 
be made beautiful. In its present bare and formal condition it is 
more like the cardboard model of a house than a house where people 
live. Lord Earlswood goes into the drawing-room—a lofty apart- 
ment, with a superb cornice, five long windows, a marble mantelpiece 
by Flaxman, and nothing else for the eye to dwell upon. The fur- 
niture is meagre and stiff, the drapery is dull and heavy; not am en- 
livening apartment, by any means. There stands Lady Earlswood’s 
harmonium—that instrument which has known only hymn tunes, 
which never in its wasted life breathed the melody of Mozart, or 
swelled with the mighty harmonies of Beethoven, or sung in dulcet 
tones the plaintive strains of Mendelssohn. 

Miss Gregory follows her victim into that cheerless drawing- 
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room; she is not going to let him off too easily. Loyalty to the 
dead, and an innate love of making herself unpleasant which is a feature 
of Miss Gregory’s character, demand that his life should be made 
a burden to him for the next hour and a half. 

‘ Perhaps, Lord Earlswood, in the brief hour that you are able 
to spare from the giddy vortex of fashionable life, you would like to 
hear the particulars of my beloved patroness’s last illness?’ she be- 
gins with stately civility, as Lord Earlswood walks about the room 
and looks out of the five windows, with the air of expecting to see a 
different landscape from each. 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ he says, in his blunt fashion; ‘I don’t 
particularly care about hearing descriptions of illnesses. It can’t do 
any good, you see, dwelling upon that kind of thing; and it’s very 
painful for all parties.’ 

‘Not to me,’ replies Miss Gregory, removing a solitary tear from 
the bony bridge of her nose with a black-bordered handkerchief. ‘I 
love to talk of that saintly soul ; it relieves my bursting heart.’ And 
Miss Gregory breathes hard, and gives a gasp, which seems to indi- 
cate that her dress is too tight across the chest. 

‘ She—she did not suffer much in her last illness, I hope ?’ says 
Lord Earlswood gently. 

‘ She was buoyed up by a mind superior to mortal agony,’ answers 
Miss Gregory. ‘Humanly speaking, her complaint was a trying 
one, but her burden was lightened for her.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it. She had doctors who understood her case, 
I hope ?’ 

‘ She had the best that human science could afford. They under- 
stood her case well enough; but there was not one of them lofty- 
minded enough to understand her—blessed martyr !’ 

Lord Earlswood’s patience suddenly deserts him; and he turns 
somewhat sharply upon Miss Gregory—so sharply that, the lady’s 
eyes being fixed in the gaze of abstraction, he almost makes her 
jump. 

‘ Perhaps, when I inform you that I consider your manner of re- 
ferring to my late wife is very offensive to me, you'll be kind enough 
not to repeat it,’ he remarks sternly. ‘ My lawyers and Lady Earls- 
wood’s lawyers know the terms of our separation; and they know 
that her ladyship had no cause for complaint, either as to my libe- 
rality in monetary matters, or my willingness to make any arrange- 
ments conducive to her happiness. I don’t understand being lectured 
in my own house by a stranger.’ 

‘A stranger to you personally perhaps, Lord Earlswood, but not 
a stranger to your lamented wife, or to the sorrows that wrung that 
trusting heart.’ 

‘We'll drop that part of the question, if you please, ma’am,’ in- 
terjects his lordship. 
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‘I had the honour to be Lady Earlswood’s bosom friend and 
confidential adviser for five blessed years,’ continues Miss Gregory ; 
‘I am not likely to forget her.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it. She has left you a pension, I hope?’ 

‘She has left me five hundred pounds. Her modest way of 
living, her temperate habits and self-denying nature, enabled her to 
save money.’ 

‘ Very creditable to her ladyship,’ replies Lord Earlswood. ‘ The 
house doesn’t look as if it had been kept up in a very extravagant 
manner,’ he adds, glancing round the bare-looking room with a 
shudder. 

There are no costly trifles scattered on tables, no new books or 
magazines, no hothouse flowers, nothing that indicates taste or outlay. 

‘ She was superior to the frivolities of her sex,’ says Miss Gregory, 
removing another tear. These solitary drops ooze from her eyes 
at regular intervals, as if by clockwork. 

‘I think, if you’ve no objection, I'll take a stroll round the 
place,’ says Lord Earlswood, looking at his watch; ‘and if you'll 
tell them to cook me a chop, I should be obliged. I’ve had nothing 
to eat since I left the steamer.’ 

Miss Gregory bows her head in dismal assent. She rings a bell, 
and Rogers appears, to whom Lord Earlswood communicates his 
desire for a chop. 

‘It shall be ready in half en hour, my lord,’ replies Rogers 
briskly ; and Lord Earlswood opens one of the drawing-room win- 
dows and goes out on the terrace, inwardly rejoicing at his escape 
from Miss Gregory. She cannot very well follow him out of doors, 
and he has done his best to make her understand that her conversa- 
tion is uncongenial. But Miss Gregory is a person who has never 
tried to make herself congenial to any one. She has gone through 
life laying down the law, and letting worldly-minded people know 
her mean opinion of them. 

She watches the departing nobleman as he strolls away, regret- 
ting that he has got out of her clutches. 

‘Ah,’ she sighs, ‘he is master here now. The children of 
Belial will soon take their pleasure in this house, which has been 
the scene of such holy work.’ 

She breathes this lament with a recollection of prayer-meetings 
and missionary preachings that have been held in the spacious 
drawing-room. Evangelical noblemen have held forth here, to the 
delight of a mixed congregation, some of whom considered it a con- 
descension in a peer to be so anxious about getting to heaven. A 
man of his exalted position might naturally be content with earth, 
and leave his future existence to take care of itself; feeling very 
sure, like the French Marquise of the old régime, that the Great 
Judge would think twice before condemning so august a sinner. 
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Lord Earlswood perambulates the stately garden, which has 
been maintained in perfect order, but barely and meagrely, with 
none of the improvements of modern horticulture. He surveys his 
patrimonial domain in the soft summer dusk, and thinks of the change 
which his wife’s death has made in his life. He is a free man from 
to-night—free to marry Myra Brandreth. 

His breath comes quickly at the thought ; it is as if the gates 
of paradise were opened to him. His narrow soul has concentrated 
its affections upon this one object. So far as it is possible for a 
man not great in himself to love greatly, he so loves Myra. There 
is no selfishness in his thoughts of her. He does not consider that 
he will be doing her a favour by making her a peeress. He thinks 
of her humbly, with an almost infantine simplicity. 

‘Will she marry me ?’ he asks himself. ‘She is so cold—so 
difficult to understand. Ido not even know if she cares for me. 
What hope or favour has she ever given me in return for my slavish 
devotion ? She is gracious enough at times; at times barely civil. 
How can a fellow reckon up such a woman as that? Sometimes F 
think she delights in torturing me—in testing her power. But I 
know that all the good days of my life have been spent with her, 
and that I am miserable out of her company.’ 

He circumambulates the lake, and contemplates the swans pen- 
sively. They do not approach him with any expectation of being fed, 
after the manner of more favoured birds. Feeding swans is one of 
the frivolities to which the late Lady Earlswood has been su- 
perior. 

‘ There’s that fellow Westray,’ pursues his lordship. ‘I have 
sometimes fancied she was fond of him; but that could hardly be, 
since there was nothing to prevent his marrying her instead of Miss 
Morcombe. And then how coolly she took the announcement of 
his marriage! No, there can’t have been any attachment between 
those two, in spite of my suspicions. I believe she has flirted with 
him sometimes, on purpose to make me wretched. It’s a way 
women have, when they know that a fellow would go through fire 
and water for them.’ 

The result of Lord Earlswood’s musings is a determination to 
propose to Myra immediately. There must be no suspense now 
that he is a free man. He must know his fate at once. They can 
be married quietly two or three months hence, and travel for the 
first year or so, before they blaze out upon society. What a peeress 
she will make—she who has queened it so well before the eyes of 
men in her mimic world! How she will beautify yonder Palladian 
abode ! how she will adorn that fine house in Grosvenor-place, which 
has been let furnished during the greater part of his lordship’s married 
life ! 

He sees the future before him, radiant with domestic joy, and 
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sees himself the proud and adoring husband of that woman who, in 
his eyes, is the incarnation of all that is enchanting in womankind. 
She shines apart, distant from her sisters as a star. 

He goes back to the house in about half an hour, takes his 
modest dinner in the vast gloomy dining-room ; and then, having 
still a quarter of an hour to spare, perambulates the mansion with 
Rogers, whom he keeps with him as a buffer, in case of any further 
attack from Miss Gregory. 

‘ Dreadful person that woman in black,’ he says. ‘ When is she 
going away, Rogers ?’ 

‘I can’t say, my lord. Her boxes is not packed, though Mrs. 
Meaves, the housekeeper, gave her a hint yesterday, letting drop 
something to the effect of not supposing as she’d stay after the 
funeral. Perhaps if your lerdship—’ 

‘No,’ cries his lordship energetically, ‘I'll have no more to say 
to her. She may stay here for another month if she likes, but I 
won’t enter into any discussion with her. You may write me word 
when she clears out.’ 

‘Yes, my lord. I hope, my lord,’ adds Rogers, clearing his 
throat, ‘that your lordship may be thinking of occupying Redhill 
yourself before long.’ 

‘It’s not unlikely, Rogers. But I should make considerable 
alterations and improvements before I came to live here. The place 
has a dreary look, to my eye.’ 

‘ Begging your pardon, my lord, but things have been kept up 
in rather a dreary manner. Miss Gregory has had the ordering of 
almost everything in the household, and she’s very near.’ 

‘She looks it,’ says Lord Earlswood. ‘ Well, Rogers, things 
will be different when I come to live here.’ 

“Yes, my lord, thank Heavings! We shall all look forward to 
the change.’ 

‘In the mean time matters will go on quietly. The housekeeper 
can write:to'me for cheques as she wants them. You can tell the 
head-gardener that I should like to see the flower-beds looking a 
little gayer when I come here again. Calceolaria and things, you 
know—plenty of yellows and reds; and some of those variegated 
leafy things one sees at South Kensington—lvok rather like mixed 
pickles, you know.’ 

‘Yes, my lord. Her ladyship was against spending money on 
the garden, and Mr. M‘Clacharty was obliged to manage the best 
way he could. He was hard pushed, poor man, to keep his cuttings 
alive through the frosty weather. Miss Gregory said it was a sin 
to burn coals for greenhouses, when so many human beings were 
perishing from cold.’ 

‘Did she give coals to the human beings ?’ asks his lordship. 
‘ Well, no, my lord, not out of her own pocket ; and she set: her 
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face against my lady providing for the bodily wants of the poor, when 
their souls required so much looking after.’ 

‘I see,’ replies Lord Harlswood. ‘That kind of charity never 
goes beyond people’s souls. The benevolence that deals in beef 
and bread is a vulgar virtue compared with it.’ 

The brougham is ready by this time, and Lord Earlswood drives 
away, Miss Gregory surveying his departure from her chamber- 
window, as Elaine watched Lancelot. And his lordship hears the 
stealthy raising of the sash, and knows that Miss Gregory is watch- 
ing him ; and Miss Gregory, quick in divination, although not moved 
thereto by so tender a passion as Elaine’s, knows that his lordship 
knows that she knows that he knows— 

No, no one less than the Laureate or Lord Dundreary can man- 
age that kind of thing. 

Enough that Lord Earlswood steps into his brougham without 
looking up at the fair watcher, and 


‘ This was the one discourtesy that he used,’ 
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‘Out on thee! Seeming! I will write against it : 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb, 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown. 
* * - * * * 
How comes it now, my husband, O, how comes it, 
That thou art thus estranged from thyself? 
Thyself, I call it, being strange to me, 
That, undividable, incorporate, 
Am better than thy dear self’s better part.’ 


Tue authorities of Ostend take the stranger’s clay, as it were, 
into custody, and do all that is needful to be done after so sudden 
and awful an end of a life not without social importance, the author- 
ities being speedily made acquainted with the fact that the late 
Hamilton Lyndhurst has been an English financier of great wealth, 
and a person who has done them honour by dying in their town. 
If he shall furthermore consent—by his heirs, executors, and 
assigns—to be buried in Belgian soil, he will be conferring a still 
greater obligation on that free country. 

There seems to be no one nearly interested in him who had so 
many flatterers and followers, so few friends. The flatterers and 
followers wait on the tip-toe of expectation for the particulars of their 
patron’s will, but they do not rush over to Ostend to lavish their 
affection on that clay they have so worshipped and caressed while it 
had breath and motion. He lies alone in the large cheerless room 
at the hotel, and there is not so much as a dog that loved him living 
to wail at the door of the dead. 
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He has come over to Ostend unattended. His valet and his 
lawyer are the only two people who come to take possession of his 
remains. 

The lawyer’s first idea is to carry his departed client back to 
England and bury him there, as an expensive and gentlemanlike 
proceeding, appropriate to the late Mr. Lyndhurst’s position in the 
money market; but upon opening Mr. Lyndhurst’s will, he finds 
that his elient has especially forbidden this dreary homage to his 
clay. 
‘Let there be no religious ceremonial, or as little as possible, 
at my burial,’ he says, almost in the words of his favourite poet, 
Heinrich Heine, ‘and let me be buried in the place where I die. 
Let no costly cenotaph record my empty existence, or publish its 
lying tribute to virtues I have neither possessed nor pretended. If 
I must have a tombstone, let it bea plain slab of granite, large and 
massive, inscribed with my name and the dates of my birth and 
death. That is all the history my barren life affords.’ 

Then comes the disposition of his property. Bitter, bitter news 
for those eager flatterers and followers—the jesters, the dancers, 
the flute-players, his roués, as Philip of Orleans called his friends, 
honouring them, or affecting to honour them, with the belief that 
they would have suffered themselves to be broken on the wheel for 
him. 
But the Parisians, says Soulaire, took it another way, and said 
these fine gentlemen were ‘véritables espéces, des gens dignes 
d’étre roués.’ 

After a decent provision for all his servants who shall have lived 
with him three years at the time of his decease, Hamilton Lyndhurst 
leaves his estate, real and personal, pictures, porcelain, plate, furni- 
ture, horses, carriages, books, jewelry to be realised within a twelve- 
month of his death, and the proceeds thereof equally divided between 
the Asylum for Idiots and the Hospital for Incurables. By not so 
much as the bequest of a mourning ring does he acknowledge the 
virtues of his train. 

The investigation of the circumstances attending Mr. Lyndhurst’s 
death which the dead man’s solicitor deems it his duty to make is a 
sore trial for Herman. The Belgian law requires no inquest, and 
the Belgian authorities are easily satisfied ; but the solicitor affects 
a deep interest in the details of his client’s death, and begs to be 
allowed to question Mrs. Westray upon the subject. The gossip of 
the hotel has made him acquainted with the curious circumstances 
that preceded Hamilton Lyndhurst’s death. He has been told how 
Mrs. Westray arrived in the early morning, and was shown straight 
to the apartment of an English traveller, who had not given his name, 
but had stated that he was there to meet his wife, whom he expected 
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by the Dover boat. He has been told how the newly-risen house- 
hold was disturbed by her shrieks, and how the English stranger 
was found lying dead at her feet. 

Mrs. Westray declares herself willing to answer any inquiries 
Mr. Lomax, the solicitor, may wish to ask; and Herman, not see- 
ing his way to the avoidance of such inquiries, allows Mr. Lomax 
the desired interview. Quietly and succinctly Editha relates how 
she came to Ostend in answer to a telegram sent in her husband’s 
name—came expecting to find him ill at that hotel, and that she 
found herself face to face with Hamilton Lyndhurst. 

‘Do you suppose that my lamented client sent you the telegram ?’ 
asks the lawyer. 

‘I can but suppose so.’ 

‘Have you any idea of his motive in sending such a message ?” 

‘ That is a question which I would rather not answer.’ 

‘And it is a question to which I strongly object,’ Herman in- 
terposes. 

‘ Will you allow me to see the telegram ?’ asks the lawyer. 

‘TI have lost it,’ Editha answers calmly. 

She confronts her questioner like a statue, marble pale, but 
calmer than most women would seem in such a position. 

The solicitor drops his eyelids and contemplates his boots for 
the next few moments benignly, a look that he is in the habit of 
assuming after having put a trying question to a client of the weaker 
sex. Then he casts a furtive glance at the husband, who sits im- 
movable, gloomily watchful. This inability of Mrs. Westray’s to 
produce the telegram seems to Mr. Lomax somewhat like Desde- 
mona’s helplessness in the matter of that strawberry-spotted hand- 
kerchief. And very likely Mrs. Westray is as innocent as Desde- 
mona, poor thing, if one could only know all the facts of the case, 
though circumstances do point very strongly to an opposite conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. Lomax has telegraphed to London for a surgeon of some 
standing, and this English surgeon has made a post-mortem examina- 
tion in conjunction with the Belgian surgeon who was called in on 
the fatal morning. Medical science has laid bare the cause of Mr. 
Lyndhurst’s death. There is nothing suspicious or mysterious in 
that event; no hint of foul play. There was organic disease of the 
heart, say the surgeons, of long standing. Whenever or wherever 
the end had come, it would in all probability have been just as 
sudden as it has been. Excitement, a mental shock of any kind, 
may have hastened the evil hour, but the end has been inevitable 
for a long time. 

Mr. Lomax (Lomax and Lomax, Viaduct-buildings, E.C.) pro- 
fesses himself grateful to Mrs. Westray for her amiable candour. 
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‘ Curious business, this about the telegram, and of course very pain- 
ful for the lady involved. Eccentric fellow, poor Lyndhurst, always,’ 
says the solicitor blandly. But Mr. Lomax is not prepared to ad- 
mit that the telegram was actually sent by his deplored client, 
unless Mrs. Westray is herself assured upon that point. 

‘I know nothing, except that I was brought to this place by a 
most malicious falsehood, and that by God’s help my husband wa 
here before me.’ 

After this there is no more to be said. Mr. Lomax is profusely 
apologetic for his intrusion, and retires, taking with him the con- 
viction that death’s dark curtain has fallen prematurely upon a drama 
that might have developed into a very stirring domestic tragedy. It 
is Mr. Lomax’s misfortune to contemplate life turned the seamy 
side without, and to be anything rather than an optimist. 
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‘THE PICKETS ARE IN’ 






Take heed, pretty maiden, parading is done ; 

*Twas in sham fight, remember, that trophy was won: 
No pulse then beat faster to hear the roll-call, 
When in gay review-order you march’d to the ball ; 
But now in earnest does fight begin ; 
The red flag is mounted—the pickets are in. 










The eye once so fearless droops shyly to his, 
The mutinous laugh, ah, how timid it is ! 
The little hand steady to sign that farewell, 
See now how it quivers its master to tell ; 
The ranks are dressing, to lose or win. 
What is the war-cry ?—the pickets are in. 














Take heed, pretty maiden; nay, useless my rede ; 
When Love sounds the onset will youth ever heed ? 

A charge and a rally, shock, flight, and surrender : 

Now brief be the mélée, the conqueror tender, 

And the wedding march drown the battle din ! 

Peace sign’d at the altar—the pickets are in. 

8. K. PHILLIPS. 
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RESPECTFULLY SUGGESTED BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I apmrreE the Ritualists. I never attend their performances, and, as 
a stanch Protestant in the legal and established sense, I am afraid 
that I should vote for a few distinguished followers of Mr. Macko- 
nochie being racked and roasted pour encourager les autres; but I 
confess that I like this very Peculiar People (why don’t they send 
their watches to Mr. Benson? that gentleman would set them all to 
the proper time of day by his chronograph on reasonable terms)—that 
I like them, their follies, their fripperies, and their downright frenzies 
notwithstanding, because they are manifestly in earnest, and as 
manifestly courageous. I like pluck, although I am myself one of 
the meekest creatures alive, always turning the other cheek to the 
smiter, and agreeing with Mawworm, in the Hypocrite, that it is an 
excellent thing to be despised. And, finally, I respect the Ritualists 
because I hear that the sermons they deliver are refreshingly short, 
and because whenever I read excerpts from those discourses I am 
sure to fall across something in them that is pungent, and personal, 
and aggressive. 

I was reading the other afternoon my Pall Mall—there, for ex- 
ample, is another thing which I sincerely admire ; and if the Editor 
of the Pall Mall would only order a funeral, I know a person who 
would supply a wicker-work coffin, and a body in it, for the occasion 
—and I came across the report of a sermon delivered at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, by the Rev. Mr. Stanton. The oration bore frequent 
references, of course, to the recent suspension of Mr. Mackonochie, 
and with the rights or wrongs of that disciplinary measure I have 
obviously nothing to do; but I was amazingly tickled by the word- 
ing of the concluding piece of advice given by the preacher to his 
congregation. He counselled them to form ‘a solid square, shoulder 
to shoulder, cheek to cheek, jowl to jowl, knee to knee’ (but that is 
an impossibility in infantry drill, dear Mr. Stanton; the kneeling 
soldier’s off-knee touches the ground, while it is his thigh that 
touches the near-knee of his next file; and as for the knee of his rear 
rank, if it touches anything, it touches the small of front-rank’s back), 
‘and to resist to the very last the attack of the enemy. They would 
come howling and screaming upon them, but they should perish on 
the points of their bayonets.’ Now here, I thought, was a good 
brave metaphor and—abating the trifling pleonasms of cheeks and 
jowls, howls and screams—a very graphic metaphor. Whence, I 
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wondered, did the reverend combatant obtain his image? From the 
Fathers? Scarcely. Patristic theology is very pugnacious, and 
formation in square (see Vegetius) was not wholly unknown in ancient 
military evolutions ; but bayonets were certainly not invented in the 
days of Origen and Tertullian. Were bayonets to be considered only 
as a paraphrase of the antique pilum or the medieval pike? There 
was no need for the preacher to go any farther than Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, in the summer of 1875, since in the actual Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy there is extant a magnificent picture of the 
‘ Twenty-eighth Regiment at Quatre Bras,’ from the accomplished 
pencil of Miss Ex1zapetH THompson, the painter of the ‘ Roll Call.’ 
Fas est ab hoste doceri. I saw it all. The reverend had been to 
the Royal Academy. He had gazed upon and admired, as we have 
all done, Miss Thompson’s good work, and he had been stricken 
with the amazing dramatic force and truth with which the lady has 
delineated the sturdy British linesmen ‘in solid square, shoulder to 
shoulder, cheek to cheek, jowl to jowl, knee to knee’ (never mind the 
solecism and the pleonasm), resisting to the very last the charge of 
the cuirassiers of Milhaud or Drouet d’Erlon, who come ‘ howling’ 
and ‘screaming’ on, the boldest of bold dragoons, with their long 
swords, saddles, and bridles, O! but who ultimately perish miserably 
on the bayonets of the gallant Twenty-eighth. Brava, Miss Eliza- 
beth Thompson! and Hear, hear, to your reverence! How the 
contemplative clergyman may have gone away with the fair artist’s 
battle-scene busily stirring his brain, and how, in the midst of his 
sermon at St. Alban’s, that scene of the kneeling soldiers at Quatre 
Bras may have presented itself clear, vivid, and tangible to his 
mind’s eye, may very readily be imagined. 

I delight, in a blundering uninstructed way, in art and artists ; 
but I know nothing about the technical processes of drawing and 
painting, and I am absolutely destitute of any knowledge of the 
science known as art-criticism. Thus I do not intend to say any- 
thing concerning the esthetic (is that the word?) or the artistic 
merits of a picture about which so many learned gentlemen of the 
newspaper press had so much to say between the beginning of May 
and the end of June last. Art-criticism has, I suppose, its ‘ terrific 
suras’—to use Dean Stanley’s locution—as well as graver journalism ; 
and the gentleman who ‘ pitches in’ to a picture of whose real cha- 
racteristic scope and leanings he may probably know not much more 
than a Potawotamie Indian knows about imaginary geometry, may, 
for aught I can tell, occasionally assume the attitude of ‘a crouching 
tiger’ when he sits down to pen a column of nonsense. But I will 
leave him to crouch in a more or less tigerish manner, and as for 
Miss Thompson’s ‘ Quatre Bras’ it may with even greater propriety 
be left to the instinctive appreciation of the thousands who have 
crowded round it since the Exhibition opened. The public in the 
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long-run generally turns out to be right; and no amount of fulsome 
puffery or of malevolent disparagement will make or break any art- 
work. 

Yet I have something to say to Miss Thompson, nevertheless. 
My admiration for a picture is mainly excited by the story which this 
picture tells, and by the manner in which that story is told; and in 
no department of art, I take it, is a good story well told more im- 
peratively needed than in what are called ‘ battle-pieces,’ or episodes 
of military life. In proof of that which I advance, I may instance the 
battle-scenes of Wouvermans, of Vandermeulen, and of Dirk Stoop. 
The martial dramas of those famous Dutchmen are all respectively 
as like to one another as so many peas. In a Wouvermans you 
know that you will have a white horse; a crowd of little stumpy 
figures in periwigs and jackboots may be reckoned on with tolerable 
certainty in a Vandermeulen ; and as for Mynheer Stoop, his terrific 
combats usually provide us with an amazing amount of smoke (with 
perhaps a prostrate soldier, an unlimbered cannon, or a broken drum 
in the foreground) and very little else. You grow very soon wearied 
and disgusted with these perpetual repetitions of white horses, guns, 
drums, corpses prone to their mother earth, and clouds of sulphurous 
smoke ; even as, longo intervallo, you become at last sick and tired 
of the eternal Piazzas, Piazzettas, and Rialtos of Canaletto and 
Guardi, who certainly painted the stones of Venice superbly, but 
who seemed utterly unable to put any sermons in them; whereas 
every Venetian scene painted by Turner or by Stanfield has its own 
tale, and a most moving one, to tell. The same remark will with 
tolerably close analogy apply to the class of works known as ‘ animal’ 
and ‘ sporting’ subjects. The finest productions of Snyders and even 
the most exquisite specimens of the Dutch school pall upon the non- 
technical critic when they have no story to tell. In our country 
‘Old Ward’ and Stubbs, Alken and Herring, admirable animal painters 
as they were, are forgotten, save by collectors, and Sidney Cooper 
paints but little now; whereas the popularity of Edwin Landseer 
has known no diminution, because his animal pictures are really 
dramas, comic or tragic, replete with human interest. As for coach- 
ing and hunting scenes and portraits of racing ‘ cracks,’ they are of 
no more account ten years after they have been painted, to anybody 
save their possessors and the students of Ruff’s Guide to the Tur, 
than the fashion-plates of the year 1865. And I suppose that in 
these blessed days of polonaises and tabliers there are very few ladies 
who care about the Follet or the Monde Elégant of ten years since. 

The French military painters have been much wiser in their 
generation. Horace Vernet, Raffet, Philippoteaux, Hyppolite Bell- 
angé, Charlet, and to these I may adjoin Gérome, for the sake of his 
‘Execution of Marshal Ney,’ have been preéminently story-tellers and 
dramatists. It is true that they elected, chiefly, to illustrate one of 
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the most tremendous dramas the world has ever witnessed—the 
conflicts of the Revolution and the Empire—and that they could 
scarcely choose but be dramatic when their dramatis persone com- 
prised such actors as Napoleon and his marshals, or Wellington and 
his generals. Every one of the painters I have named may have 
been called upon in his time to execute ‘ command’ pictures of battles 
pure and simple—huge spectacular ‘set scenes’ of blood and steel 
and smoke. Horace Vernet, for example, may be said to have 
covered acres of wall in the galleries of Versailles and of the Winter 
Palace of St. Petersburg with these monstrous ‘sets.’ They do not 
interest anybody. Mr. Beverly, the scene-painter, with the aid of 
a legion of picturesquely-clad ‘ supers,’ would have made a braver 
show. But Vernet owes his highest fame, not to his monstrous 
panoramas of the capture of the Smala of Abd el Kader or the 
bayoneting of the wretched Poles by the Russians, but to such essen- 
tially dramatic and episodical works as the ‘ Defence of the Barrier 
of Clichy,’ the ‘ Dog of the Regiment,’ and especially to those won- 
derful vignettes to Laurent de l’Ardéche’s Life of Napoleon, every 
one of which tells a story, and tells it with the terseness and crisp- 
ness of a Hoffmann or a Washington Irving. Raffet, Charlet, and 
the rest alike base their best claims to remembrance on their story- 
telling pictures; and thousands are familiar with the anecdotical 
lithographs and woodcuts which they published, while their larger and 
more pretentious works have sunk into oblivion. Let us turn again 
to our own country. What has become of the battle-pieces of De 
Loutherbourg? They are all—the ‘ Death of Major Pierson’ alone, 
perhaps, excepted—as completely forgotten as Sir Richard Black- 
more’s epics. Who knows anything about Mr. Bromley, A.R.A.,’s 
‘ Final Charge of the Life-Guards at Waterloo’ ? It was a splendid 
picture, and I could have purchased a capital engraving of it (a little 
soiled) the other day for a couple of shillings in a court off Fetter- 
lane; but Mr. Bromley’s work is as defunct, nevertheless, as Shaw 
the Life- Guardsman himself. And Sir William Allen’s huge 
‘Waterloo’? I saw it in Westminster Hall about thirty years ago, 
and there was a mob round it. Most of the mob, probably, are 
dead—I know the picture is. And the Peninsular cartoons of Stot- 
hard and Westall? Dead. And the Waterloo pictures—there was 
no end to them—of the great George Jones, R.A.? Mort sur le 
champ d'honneur, if you will; but as dead as Queen Anne, for all 
that. And although I am sure that there cannot be a more enthu- 
siastic admirer than I am of the genius and capacity of the lamented 
Daniel Maclise, I mournfully doubt whether that marvellously ela- 
borate picture of his, the ‘ Meeting of Wellington and Blucher at the 
Belle Alliance,’ will, in the way of celebrity, long survive its admir- 
able author. It has a story, to be sure; but one doubts the his- 
torical accuracy of the incident narrated, and for aught the spectator 
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knows or cares the Belle Alliance might be Hougoumont or La 
Haye Sainte. It is a superb panorama, a splendidly spectacular 
‘set scene,’ and it must fade away (I fear) from public memory even 
as Mr. Burford’s panoramas and the theatrical ‘ spectacular effects’ 
have faded. 

If I had the advising of a young lady artist of whom all English- 
men must be proud, in whose earliest success all Englishmen exulted, 
and for whose continuously successful progress all thoughtful and cul- 
tivated persons must entertain the sincerest hopes, I should counsel 
her not to paint any more military panoramas such as the ‘ Twenty- 
eighth Regiment at Quatre Bras,’ but to tell military stories, humor- 
-ous or pathetic, with her pencil. She told one last year in the ‘ Roll 
Call’ that made all the world weep. Were I privileged to tender 
her any advice (but I would as soon think of advising Prince Bis- 
marck not to worry those poor Catholic bodies in Germany so sorely), 
I would implore her to turn a deaf ear to the suggestions of Field- 
Marshal Sir Hector O’Dowd, G.C.B., as to the Aldershot Manceuvres 
presenting a capital theme for her genius; to refuse to listen to 
Colonel Blunderton when he offers to turn out the Royal Artillery on 
Woolwich Common for her inspection ; and flatly to decline to paint, 
at’ the recommendation of old General M‘Croakey of the Senior 
United, a series of pictures representing the lines of Torres Vedras, 
the Crossing of the Bidassoa, the Storming of San Sebastian, the 
Bombardment of Sebastopol, or the Sack of Washington. 

The Sack of Washington (shameful act of barbarism !)—‘I burn,’ 
as the children say at blindman’s buff. The District of Columbia 
is not so very distant from the State of New York. It is not so 
very far a cry from the Potomac to the Hudson River ; and the text 
I would offer for Miss Thompson’s acceptance (did I dare to do so) 
is an American one. No, ladies and gentlemen, I am not by any 
means ambitious that the accomplished lady should try her hand at 
the Battle of Lexington, or the Surrender at Saratoga, or—absit 
omen—at Bunker Hill. Still less would I desire to see her attempt 
a new version of the exploits of those bold grenadiers who scaled 
the Heights of Abraham, and, 

‘What was astonishing, nay very particular, 

March’d up rocks which were quite perpendicular.’ 
In the vast mass of well-meaning but generally intolerable can- 
vases covered by Benjamin West, perhaps the least wearisome is that 
of the ‘ Death of Wolfe.’ The figure of the crouching Indian chief 
stoically contemplating the expiring hero is a very noble composition, 
and (taking invention in the sense of discovery) @ pictorially original 
idea. Only an Anglo-American could have ‘ thought out’ that most 
phlegmatic of Sachems. 

But an Englishwoman, to my mind, might very appropriately and 
very nobly depict a drama, the scene of which is indeed laid upon 
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American ground, and some of the personages in which are Ameri- 
cans, or ‘ Yankees,’ as we were wont in our contemptuous stuck- 
uppishness to call them, but the hero and martyr of which is an 
Englishman. Attend: His father was a native of Geneva. He 
was bred to commercial pursuits, but he abandoned the pen for the 
sword, and obtained a commission in the line. He rose to the rank 
of Major, and to fill the high post of Adjutant-General to the British 
Army in America. He was personally as beautiful as Rafaelle. 
He was learned and accomplished, painted admirably, drew carica- 
tures, wrote charming verses, and his epistles to Honora Sneyd (whom 
he failed to win, and who married a kind of madman and died early) 
are among the most charming love-letters in our language. He was 
a thorough soldier—in the orderly-room, in the camp, and in the 
field; and had his life been spared he might have led a division in 
the Peninsular or even at Waterloo. Thus, brave and wise and 
good, trusted and respected by his chiefs, beloved by his comrades, 
idolised by the private men, he seemed to be in the possession of 
almost everything that could make life happy. It is true that he 
had been jilted by a woman ; but time and employment are the best 
of Roman cements to mend a broken heart withal. In the year 1780 
he was sent by Sir Henry Clinton, commanding the British forces in 
New York, on a secret errand to one Benedict Arnold, a general in 
the American service, but who was meditating treason to his country 
and his cause—treason which to his eternal infamy he soon after- 
wards successfully accomplished. What has become of his recreant 
spirit it is beyond human science to tell, although I daresay a pro- 
fessional spirit-rapper would raise me Benedict Arnold’s ghost for a 
guinea ; but I can imagine him slowly stewing in the molten gold 
for which he sold himself, and in the same caldron with Judas and 
the German Jew Deutz, who, ‘for a consideration,’ betrayed the 
Duchesse de Berri to the government of Louis Philippe. Well, he 
—I don’t mean the traitor Arnold, but the gallant young Adjutant- 
General of King George’s army—was caught within the American 
lines in a disguised habit, and with some papers of a terribly com- 
promising nature concealed in his boots. He was taken to West 
Point, and subsequently to Tappan, and tried by court-martial. The 
case against him was clear. He had been captured in flagrant delict 
of contravention against the laws of Washington. To all intents 
and purposes he was a spy, and to the fate of a spy he was con- 
demned. No doubt it would have been a nobly generous and graceful 
act on the part of Washington to have spared the life of this unfor- 
tunate young gentleman ; but the Generalissimo of the Constitutional 
Forces had his duty to do. The Americans were tired of being dubbed 
‘rebels’ by English Tory stuckuppishness, and by the newspapers 
which Toryism hired to abuse and insult America. If, indeed, Wash- 
ington could have got hold of Arnold, and had been enabled to hang 
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that scoundrel much higher than ever Haman hung, he would, no 
doubt, have been glad to let the British adjutant go free; but Benedict 
had timeously eloped, and Sir Henry Clinton having bought him at 
so big a price, and being actuated besides by a kind of blundering 
British good faith, could not bring himself to surrender his bad bar- 
gain. The condemned man wrote again and again to Washington 
to entreat that he might die a soldier’s death—that he might be 
shot, and not hanged; but no reply was vouchsafed to his 
entreaty, and hanged he was at twelve o’clock on a hot autumn 
noon in the presence of an immense concourse of military and 
civilians. ‘ He fell a sacrifice to his zeal for his king and country 
on the 2d October 1780, aged twenty-nine.’ Thus runs the in- 
scription over his honoured ashes, which many years after his death 
were brought to England, and deposited in a stately sarcophagus in 
Westminster Abbey. As for his name, it was Joun AnpRE. He 
died the death ofa dog, but his name is made bright by imperishable 
renown, and his countrymen will no more forget him than they will 
forget John Churchill, John Moore, or John Burgoyne. 

It is the most moving and dramatic scene of Major André’s execu- 
tion that—did I venture to advise—I should exhort Miss Thompson 
to paint. Fortunately, the bibliographical details she might require 
are ample, minute, and lie ready to her hand. Lord Stanhope will 
tell her much concerning Major André ; so will Mr. Bancroft ; so will 
Mrs. Mary Howitt; and there is a whole treasury of ana bearing on 
that dismal scene at Tappan in Mr. Winthrop Sargent’s appreciative, 
but somewhat discursive, Life and Career of Major André. But let 
me try to summarise, for artistic use, the chief features of the death- 
scene—to give the plot or ‘ scenario,’ as the Frenchmen have it, of 
the drama. The morning of the fatal 2d of October had found him 
with his mortal duties all performed, and not afraid to die. His food, 
during his imprisonment, had been serf# him from Washington’s 
own table; and on this day his breakfast was, as usual, brought to 
him, and he ate heartily. Then, with perfect composure, and with 
particular ease, he proceeded to shave, and to dress himself in the 
full uniform of his rank, leaving aside only, as he was not on duty, 
his sash, spurs, gorget, and sword. (Ney was shot in plain clothes 
—in the mourning he was wearing for his father-in-law ; but on his 
appearance before the court-martial, prior to his trial by the Chamber 
of Peers, he wore, like André, his military garb. ‘ Il portaitl’uni- 
forme de son rang, mais sans broderies.’) Then, laying his hat on 
the table, he said cheerfully to the officers appointed to lead him 
forth, ‘I am ready at any moment, gentlemen, to wait upon you.’ 
‘ Though his face was of deathly paleness, its features were tranquil 
and calm; his beauty shone with an unnatural distinctness that 
awed the hearts of the vulgar, and his manner and air were as easy 
as though he were going to a ballroom rather than to the grave. 
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The spot fixed for the execution was an open field belonging to the 
owner of the house in which he had been imprisoned, and on an 
eminence that commanded an extensive view. It was within a mile 
and within sight of Washington’s quarters. Here the lofty gallows 
was erected, and a shallow grave, some three or four feet deep, was 
digged. No soldier cf the American army would undertake the 
office of hangman, which was accepted at last by one Strickland, a 
Tory or loyalist of Ranapo Valley, and a prisoner of war in the camp. 
Noon was the hour appointed for the execution, and at half-past 
eleven the dead march set forth, André walking arm in arm be- 
tween two subalterns, each of whom carried a drawn sword in his 
disengaged hand. A guard of five hundred infantry was formed in 
hollow square round the gibbet, and beyond was an immense multi- 
tude of both sexes. The windows of all the houses on the line of 
route were filled with spectators. Alone, the blinds at Washington’s 
house were drawn down. Almost every field-officer in the Ameri- 
can army, with General Greene at their head, led the procession on 
horseback—on horseback, Miss Thompson—and another crowd of 
officers followed the cortége on foot.’ Every eye was fixed on the 
prisoner, and every face wore such an aspect of melancholy and gloom 
that the impression produced on some of the American officers was 
not only affecting but awful. Ascending the hillside the prisoner 
was brought to the gallows. During the brief preparations André’s 
manner was nervous and restless, uneasily rolling a pebble to and 
fro beneath the ball of his foot, and the gland of his throat sinking and 
swelling as though he were half choking with emotion. His servant 
also had followed him to this point, and quickly now burst forth with 
loud weeping and lamentations, when André turned aside and strove 
to comfort him. He shook hands with Tallmadge (the American 
officer in whose immediate custody he had been), who withdrew. A 
baggage-wagon was then#driven beneath the cross-tree of the 
gallows, and into the vehicle he leaped lightly, threw his hat aside, 
unbound his cravat, opened his shirt-collar, and snatching the rope 
from the clumsy hangman, himself adjusted it round his neck. Then 
he bound his handkerchief over his eyes. 

A minute account of the sufferer’s death from strangulation 
would serve no useful purpose, literary or artistic ; but to the last- 
named intent it must.be recorded (from the testimony of an eye- 
witness, who was at the time an artificer in Colonel Jonathan Bald- 
win’s regiment) that André’s coffin was in the baggage-wagon, and 
that the gallows was made by setting up two poles or crutches, and 
laying another pole horizontally on their tops. ‘ His coat was of 
the brightest scarlet, faced or trimmed with the most beautiful 
green. His under-clothes, or vest and breeches, were light buff, 
very similar to those worn by military officers in Connecticut. He 
had a long and beautiful head of hair, which, agreeably to the fashion, 
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was tied with a black ribbon, and hung down his back.’ ‘ During 
the whole transaction,’ continues the artificer in Colonel Jonathan 
Baldwin’s regiment, ‘he appeared as little daunted as Mr. John 
Rogers is said to have been when he was about to be burnt at the 
stake ; but his countenance was rather pale. . . . I now turned,’ the 
eye-witness goes on, ‘to take a look at the executioner, who was 
standing by one of the posts of the gallows. I walked nigh enough 
to have laid my hand on his shoulder, and looked him directly in the 
face. He appeared to be about twenty-five years of age; his beard 
of two or three weeks’ growth ; and his whole face covered with what 
appeared to me to be blacking taken from the outside of a grease- 
pot.” (The sooty mask assumed by Strickland, the Tory from 
Ranapo Valley, may have given rise to the story long current that 
it was by a negro that Major André was hanged.) ‘A more fright- 
ful being I never beheld; his whole countenance bespoke him to be 
a fit instrument for the business he had been doing.’ It was after 
the execution that the eye-witness made the hangman’s loathsome 
acquaintance. 

Here, then, I think will be perceptible the complete ‘ plot’ for a 
pictorial drama of the most pathetic kind, and one that need have 
not one iota of repulsiveness about it. ‘The tears of thousands;’ 
remarked another contemporary witness, Thacker, ‘ fell on the spot 
where he lay, and no one refrained from proclaiming his sympathy. 
Many wept openly as he died, among whom was Lafayette.’ Think 
of Lafayette, Miss Thompson! In 1780 he was one of the hand- 
somest and most dashing of young French marquises. In the outer 
circle of spectators there were many women. Are not all the ad- 
juncts of a picture here ? 

I may be told that a graphic representation of the infliction of 
capital punishment, or even of the preparations for its infliction, is 
foreign to the domain and repugnant to the purpose of Art, whose 
object it should always be to portray the beautiful, and to leave the 
hideous and the uncouth alone. My reply to such an objection would 
be that the clear mission of Artis to portray, in the first instance the 
picturesque, and next to underlay that picturesqueness by an appeal 
to our noblest or our tenderest feelings—to feelings of compassion, 
of pity, or of generous indignation. In recording the execution ofa 
villain Art would indeed be travelling out of its province, and the 
representation would excite only sentiments of horror and disgust. 
No possible good could, for example, be gained by painting the 
hanging of Greenacre or Mother Brownrigge, the breaking on the 
wheel of Cartouche, the dismemberment of Ravaillac, the whipping 
at the cart-tail of Marie Corriveau, the knouting of Madame Lapou- 
chin, the guillotining of Fieschi, or the gibbeting in chains of Jerry 
Abershaw. Such pictures, were they executed, would be only fit to 
be engraved as illustrations to a new edition of the Newgate Calendar. 
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But, on the other hand, a picture of the last moments of a virtuous 
man or woman, even if those moments have been passed on a public 
scaffold, and surrounded by every conceivable circumstance of 
cruelty and ignominy, constitute, to my mind, a thoroughly legiti- 
mate topic for the artist’s pencil: The most illustrious painters of 
modern times have dwelt upon such themes as the execution of 
Charles I. and Louis XVI. Mary Queen of Scots and Lady 
Jane Grey have been beheaded a hundred times on canvas, coram 
populo. Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, John Huss, and Joan of 
Arc, have been burnt at the stake pictorially, and no critic has pro- 
tested. Mr. E. M. Ward has painted Argyle fast asleep the night 
before he was executed, and Montrose in the very act of ascending the 
ladder to be hanged. Paul Delaroche has shown us Strafford going 
to execution ; and numbers of celebrated French artists have de- 
picted the murder in the moat at Vincennes of the Duke d’Enghien ; 
although I have not yet seen any representation of that detestable 
occurrence which contains the curious point of detail of a lighted 
lantern being hung to one of the buttons of the duke’s waistcoat to 
guide the firing-party (the hour was just before a wintry dawn) in 
aiming at him. Finally, there is that execution of Marshal Ney by 
Gérome, at which I glanced anon. In the hands of an inferior 
artist the scene might have been made very vulgar and very repulsive ; 
for the ‘ bravest of the brave’ is lying flat on his face, dead, and in 
the midst of a puddle of blood and snow. The surroundings are 
squalid. The naked wall of the Observatoire, with the half-effaced 
inscription of ‘ Vive l’Empereur!” looks unutterably dismal ; and the 
firing-party, their gory work over, are slinking away with a hang-dog 
look in their very coat-tails and cartouche-boxes and gaiters from this 
political Aceldama. Yet in its every touch this grand work is 
thoroughly dignified, refined, and pathetic. And so, I think, might 
the death of Major André be made under the fascinating pencil of 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson. The actors were historical; the scene 
itself, all clouded as it was with bitter ignominy to the victim, was 
in its occurrence and in its consequences august. Technically the 
theme lends itself in a hundred ways to the development of the 
artist’s capacity. The light-blue sky and myriad-hued foliage of an 
American autumnal day; the quaintly-dressed crowd; André in his 
bright scarlet and green; Lafayette in white and gold; the American 
officers in their blue and buff: these, with the towering gallows, the 
wagon, the coffin, and that horrible hangman with his face besmeared 
with the soot from the grease-pot, would make up an ensemble of rare 
variety and of intense interest. I daresay that Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson has a great deal that is much better to do than to listen 
to my prosings, and I suppose that the picture I yearn for will never 
be painted; but I have a great mind, old as I am, to turn artist 
myself, andtry my hand at the ‘ Death of Major André.’ 
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ROSE AND ASPEN 


TueEy met for the last sad time 
Where the red sand fringes the ocean— 
A soft blush-rose in her prime, 
An aspen mad with emotion ; 
And the blast of a cruel fatality 
Scarce flutter’d the flower, yet bent the tree. 


She had lain on that strong arm of old, 

And tasted forbidden fruit, 
Whilst its muscles refused to unfold 

Till her sweet lips had prosper’d his suit. 
Such surfeit is o’er. His arm coils around her, 
Yet broken for aye is the spell that bound her. 


They met. But, alas, not alone! 
For she dreaded his eye’s love-light, 
The charm of his touch, of his tone ; 
So, a star with a satellite, 


She would steal a cold glimpse of her parting sun 
Ere the night closed around her, and love was done. 


He—he could not be foil’d by a child, 
Though his voice sank low as in pain, 
Whilst the words pour’d rapid and wild, 
As of one who may ne’er speak again ; 
And he pray’d her by all of their beautiful past, 
That the joys they had shared might be joys to last. 


She motionless stood at his side, 
With her gaze on the farthest sea, 
Like a soul to its grace that hath lied, 
Like a being which fails to be ; 
And she murmur’d, ‘ Enough !’ in her agony ; 
‘*Twere futile to combat destiny.’ 


Then his voice fell soft like a wind 
When Aurora distils her dew, 
As it falter’d, ‘In what have I sinn’d, 
That thus I should suffer of you ? 
Shall natures once fused find existence apart ? 
Shall we, who have commerced a heart for a heart ? 
Turrp Serres, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XXVII. N 
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You have mine in your grasp to abuse, 
To torture, to mangle, to burn ; 
And think you I ever might choose 
The guerdon I hold to return ? 
’Twere impossible, darling, for man though he would, 
For me ’twere a sacrilege e’en if I could !’ 


At his urgency, feeble to speak, 

With a voice disobedient as air, 
She quail’d; for her will waxéd weak, 

And the burden seem’d heavy to bear ; 
Could the soul have confess’d its cravings, she 
Had spread forth her pinions and soaréd free. 


One glance at his bark on the strand, 
One thought of a coming fate, 
And she gently removed his hand, 
Then cried to the child, ‘ It is late. 
Too late perchance!’ Next, deep drawing a sigh, 
She left unutter’d the last good-bye. 


He had cross’d in his anguish the deep, 
Ere a beautiful casket was sold, 
And he who had bought it to keep 
Found that hearts are not gotten for gold. 
The casket’s rich treasure was broken and plunder’d 
That noon when the rose and the aspen were sunder’d. 


COMPTON READE, M.A. 
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A PASSAGE FROM THE LIFE OF MR. A. PLASSINGTON 


EDITED BY F, FRANKFORT MOORE 


In Two PARTS :—PaRt I, 


InrropuctorY Notr.—The following pages form part of a literary 
legacy which came into the editor’s possession some time ago, on 
the departure of an old and valued friend for the colony of the Cast- 
away Islands in the South Pacific. In an affectionate valedictory 
letter which accompanied the voluminous collection of manuscripts, 
the writer ventured to express a doubt if a single page of the many 
would be of the least interest to his old friend. ‘ You may be able to 
point a moral, but I fear never adorn a tale, with the history of the 
career which may be gathered from the fragments I send you,’ he 
wrote ; and indeed he seemed to have written nothing more than 
the melancholy truth, for never did a parcel of papers look more 
hopeless than that which accompanied the letter. What moral might 
one not extract from a hundred old unreceipted tradesmen’s bills 
which formed by far the largest portion of the mss., or from the thou- 
sand once dainty little notes of invitation, of reproach, of sentimental 
affection, or of equally sentimental wrath, which lay crushed and 
scentless and meaningless among the heaps of faded papers? Truly 
a great moral the sight of their desolation conveyed. But indeed 
they were as uninteresting as he had believed them to be. It was 
only by the merest chance the pages of a diary were discovered, 
interleaved with several hundred sheets of what was believed to be 
the most recondite notes and comments on the well-known legal 
work Bracey on Precedents. In fact the editor fancied he had read 
with some care through the ms. volume entitled Comments on Bracey, 
and conceiving it to be of some value he had sent it for publication 
to an eminent firm, and it was not until the work had made some 
progress in the press that this diary was discovered to be somewhat 
incongruous with the remainder of matter with which it had been 
included under the head of ‘ Liability of Married Women.’ Most 
fortunately the discovery was made in time to prevent the publica- 
tion of the diary in this place; and subsequently, on a more search- 
ing inquiry being made on the volume of notes, it was found to con- 
sist of matter totally unsuited for publication in a strictly legal work. 
The result was the abandonment of the publication in such a form. 
But the editor of the present paper trusts that a hasty opinion may 
not be formed of his friend’s legal notes from reading the few pages 
Which follow ; for his own part he has no doubt that ifthe volume 
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of Comments on Bracey had been completed it would have been 
of the greatest value. , 


Sandycliffe, Friday, July 3d, 1871.—Walton was quite right 
in the advice he gave me on that morning long ago—only a week 
ago, in truth—but it seems to me that I have voyaged to the An- 
tipodes within this space. I have passed from an old world and an 
old life to a new world and—well, it is very nice, but I think to call 
this sort of thing ‘life’ would tend to create an erroneous impression 
ona person. It is just a week since Walton gave me his bit of 
advice ; the morning is stamped on my mind ; I date the commence- 
ment of an era in my life from that morning, for then it was the 
first bit of advice which I ever followed was bestowed on me. Who 
can tell? perhaps I may continue following every counsel I receive 
—by the way, I have been offered at various times a pretty fair 
share of this gift of counsel from the lips, I was going to say hands, 
but refrain, of my friends—if I do so, that morning will indeed have 
been the commencement of a new era with me. I mean to put 
down all that led up to the catastrophe of that morning. All !—ah, 
I’m afraid if I were to put down all I should have to write an auto- 
biography. No; on second thoughts I won’t put down all; 


‘Longa est injuria, longe 
Ambages ; sed summa sequar fastigia rerum,’ 


That is, I shall put down all that happened on the previous evening. 

I had been reading Bracey on Precedents all the day ; or to be 
more particular, I had risen at twelve and partaken of breakfast, 
reading carefully through the unadvertising columns of the Dominant 
Trumpeter. The article it contained on the mustard-tax must have 
been very absorbing, for somehow it was nearly two before I had 
finished it—and my coffee. I was always averse to heavy reading 
immediately after eating, so I took up a novel of Charles Reade’s 
that I had gone through six months ago; I read it for an hour and 
a half. Then Johnston’s man called with a copy of his book; I 
found out that Johnston is an author, and, so far as I could judge, 
his volume is a very interesting one; he showed it to me; it isa 
book of tweed patterns. I selected the three suits I wanted, and 
lit a cigarette to put me in good reading form. When this was 
finished I found it so near my time for lunch I thought it prudent 
to get up a chop at once, so that I might not be interrupted in my 
reading when Ilonce commenced. After thus barring out starvation, 
for the present at least, I found that I had forgotten to write two of 
my most important letters; of course duty is duty, I was bound to 
write the letters, and I did so; then with a clear conscience I sat 
down to Bracey on Precedents, that work which is to do so much 
for me in the world. 
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It is impossible for me to say how long I studied it, the mind 
becomes so carried away with its fascinating style—carried away so 
far that it at last passes from the subject of the book altogether. 
It was hard for me to resist its charm; I soon felt myself wander- 
ing in this way, and thus I cannot say how long I worked at it. I 
think, however, I may safely state an hour and a quarter, for I know 
I got through two pages, including notes. I reflected how healthy 
it would be if I could get into a methodical course of study like 
this. If no fellows would come breaking in on me during the day 
I might be able to get through a tremendous amount of good 
reading. Yes, I determined to let nothing in future interfere with 
my law. With this good resolution I put Bracey on the shelf and 
strolled out in the direction of the club to dine, for I felt it would 
be unwise in me to allow my health to be injured by fasting an un- 
reasonably long time during my period of assiduousness. 

Harris was in the club, and young Murphy of Ireland, and so 
was Walton. 

We dined together, and then went up-to the smoking-room. In 
an hour or so we took a turn outside, during which we became so 
abstracted in conversation we did not notice how far we had gone. 
Fortunately we made the discovery just at Searle’s—every one 
knows Searle’s ; so we went in and had a devilled kidney. As it 
was now getting late we thought, after leaving Searle’s, we might as 
well go round to the Acropolis and see if Jack Marshland was there, 
as his mother told me to have a careful eye to him when he first 
came to town. He wasn’t here, so we merely tasted the Acropolis 
wine and hurried to Thurston’s, feeling sure to catch him there ; 
failing, however, we crossed over to Gower’s, but found him not. 
Being rather uneasy regarding the young man—for if he should 
- show a tendency to wildness how could I ever face his mother ?—we 
looked in at the Castle, where we picked up with Jones of the 
Anthropological Institute ; he took us to—wasit Morton’s or Green’s? 
After that we—I think we must have gone to the White Ele- 
phant; then—I awoke with an infernal headache, and found 
that I had asked Walton to breakfast. Perhaps I did ask him, 
too. 

I felt slightly seedy, which Walton tried to account for in his 
own jocular way, and I found a couple of bottles of soda refreshing. 

My usual morning letters lay on the table. I turned over the 
lot, and having picked one from the heap—a fair spring violet from 
a bank of weeds—a fresh leaf from the midst of these leaves, pallid 
and sombre and ruddy—lI passed the lot to Walton. 

‘Open them and read,’ I said to him. ‘ They will interest you 
more than they do me. There is a degree of sameness about them 
that decreases their general effect.’ 

Walton tore open each cover leisurely and read the enclosures, 
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while I sipped the sweets of my rose-bud missive. Ah, the differ- 
ence between our readings! I knew I had read the same dear words 
I was now reading a dozen of times before, from the ‘ My own 
Darling’ at the commencement, to the ‘ Your own, own Polly,’ which 
was the conclusion of the letter proper, for I could never bear to 
read the reproachful postscript which filled the last page; yet this 
morning I found every word breathe a fresh soft balm about my 
heart. Poor Polly! ; 

‘ By Jove,’ said my téte-a-téte suddenly, ‘ this sort of thing 
won’t do, old man; I had no idea you were in such an evil case 
so soon after your governor’s making all square for you. How the 
mischief do you owe thirteen seven six for ties? You will have to 
cut these ties, my boy. And twenty-four nine for bouquets! That 
is Polly Floss’s doing, of course. And boots, thirty-six ten! These 
are bad, deucedly bad, still there are no absolute threats in any of 
the requests ; but look here, what can you make out of that, my 
friend? That is an extinguisher. You can sever the ties, let the 
flowers fade, make the application for boots a bootless application, 
but how can you get out of your trousers and your coats? Look 
at that.’ 

I knew the shape of the paper he passed over tome: Smithson 
the tailor’s reminder, with his compliments—the only thing he sup- 
plies gratis. If ever the autograph of Smithson should be in demand 
I can supply it in a hundred different forms; from the ‘ G. Smith- 
son respectfully presents his compliments,’ to the familiar ‘ Yours 
very truly, G. Smithson,’ with all the intermediate shapes it as- 
sumed in the course of his correspondence. Alas, G. Smithson, 
when he respectfully presented his compliments, was quite as unsuc- 
cessful as when he was very truly G. Smithson. 

This was the letter of the morning: ‘Mr. G. Smithson jun. 
presents his compliments to Mr. Adolphus Plassington, and begs to 
say that as he has now applied so repeatedly for the amount of his 
account without any success whatever, he is compelled most reluct- 
antly to take legal steps for the recovery of the same. As, however, 
he would wish to give Mr. A. Plassington an opportunity of avoid- 
ing such a disagreeable extremity, Mr. Smithson jun. will take 
the liberty of waiting upon Mr. A. Plassington at noon to-morrow 
(Wednesday), when he hopes Mr. A. Plassington will favour him 
with a cheque for seventy-six pounds twelve and sevenpence.’ 

I folded it up. 

‘It’s five minutes to twelve,’ remarked Walton. ‘ What do you 
mean to do ?’ 

‘ Have another bottle of soda,’ I replied. 

‘Come,’ said Walton, ‘this won’t do, I tell you. You'll be 
ruined and estranged from your friends in consequence before you 
are twenty-five.’ 
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‘By Jove,’ said I, ‘if I could only bring the latter calamity to 
pass I think I should still have a chance of being saved.’ 

‘So you would,’ he answered. ‘ You haven’t an uncle in the 
country who would like your company for a few months about this 
time, have you ?’ 

Now I had an uncle in the country, but I didn’t like his com- 
pany for a month about this time; so I shook my head. And just 
now my door was knocked at—TI hate the euphemism that makes a 
- knock come, as if a knock were animate ; in my case it was the man 
who knocked that came, and that man was the presenter of compli- 
ments, the ‘very truly G. Smithson, a good-looking young man of 
about twenty-five, with a very correct hat and good gloves. 

No, he wouldn’t sit down (clever fellow !) ; he could with difficulty 
spare the time to call on me (I fully appreciated the compliment), 
but really he was himself so very hard pressed for money (why the 
misehief, then, couldn’t he feel for others ?)—so very hard pressed 
indeed—that it was absolutely necessary for him to request an imme- 
diate settlement. He would be very sorry (so should I) that I should 
be inconvenienced, but he really must—Here he paused, the threat 
was too terrible for utterance. 

Yes, it would inconvenience me, I told him—greatly ineon- 
venience me—to settle his account just this morning; my remit- 
tances were not.at all regular lately, and I was very much put about 
in consequence. His bill was certainly a long time lying over, ‘ but 
one cannot control circumstances, Mr. Smithson, as you are well 
aware.” My philosophy went for nothing. Mr. G. Smithson jun. 
felt greatly disappointed indeed; he had counted surely on obtain- 
ing my cheque ; but he felt it would not be doing himself justice to 
let the matter lie over, he must really let his attorney proceed. He 
was sure I would look at it in a business light, and he wished me 
good-morning. 

I did look at it in a business light, but under the influence of 
these rays it did not present a more cheering aspect. 

‘He means what he says,’ remarked Walton. ‘I never saw 
him so bad before. Johnston’s man has been telling him about the 
three new suits you have ordered; that is what riled him.’ 

‘It is quite enough for me to be aware of the effect without 
seeking to penetrate to the cause,’ I said. ‘But now, Walton, 
what I want to know is this: if you were in my place what would 
you do ?’ 

Walton paused for a while and looked thoughtful; at last he 
answered, ‘I would pack up a portmanteau and go off to Sandycliffe.’ 

The name had an assuring sound to my ears; there was a de- 
gree of freshness about it that seemed to dispel all the stale fumes 
of our last night’s cigars; it came like a single note of flute-like 
harmony amongst a chaos of discordant sounds. It fascinated me, 
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and I repeated the name Sandycliffe in my own mind several times. 
When Walton first mentioned it I was in the act of nibbling the 
end off one of a box of ‘ Princesas ;’ then I put the cigar between 
my lips, but somehow I could not strike the light; before I had 
repeated the delicious word half a dozen times I was compelled 
to lay down the box; I could not light the cigar. I looked up at 
Walton. 

‘ Sandycliffe, Sandycliffe! it’s a nice name; who is Sandycliffe? 
what is Sandycliffe ? where is Sandycliffe ?’ 

‘Did you never hear of Sandycliffe ?’ 

‘Never, upon my word.’ 

‘Did you ever meet any one.who had heard of Sandycliffe ?’ 

‘Not a soul.’ 

‘Then doesn’t it strike you that this is the place for you or 
any fellow like you to go to?’ 

‘Bah! don’t be a fool, Walton; your Sandycliffe is a sort of 
Coventry Island. Well, well, maybe you are right, old fellow; I 
would be better banished there; only I think you might be able to 
say something more cheering to a fellow.’ 

‘Bravo!’ shouted Walton, ‘it is a success. No one believes 
in it, no gazetteer notices it, no map contains it; yet it is there, a 
sure and certain reality, a blessed sanctuary for the pursued. There 
the pursuer can pursue no more. It is the place for you, Dolph; 
you may go there and sleep the sleep of the just in perfect security. 
You will go there, too; you will be there at this time to-morrow, if 
you take my advice.’ 

‘Is there such a place?’ I asked quietly. 

‘Such a place?’ he repeated. ‘ Well, there was such a place a 
year ago, though upon my word I won’t take upon me to say there 
is now. I'll tell you what it is: it is an Elysian village, bound to 
earth by a strong odour of dried fish; this odour is the only influ- 
ence that causes one to believe it material.’ 

Then he outlined upon the tablecloth a map of a certain portion 
of the coast of Great Britain, and pointed out where the blissful 
spot he spoke of lay. 

‘ Walton,’ I said, ‘ you are a trump; yours is the first piece of 
advice I ever elected to follow, and I'll follow it now.’ 

‘1 am sensible of the compliment,’ said he; and I forthwith 
proceeded to fill my portmanteau. 

Mechanically I put a couple of dress-coats in the bottom by way 
of ballast, but my guide shouted out, seeing the act, 

‘What's that? Dress-coats? Take them out, my boy; I will 
have none of that sort of thing introduced to demoralise my Elysian 
village. Put in some coloured shirts, plenty of socks, and two 
light suits. Now how many cigars have you in the house, and 
how much tobacco ?’ 
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I had got about half a box of Havanas and a quarter of a box 
of ‘ Princesas.’ 

‘This will never do,’ said Walton; ‘you would be back in a 
week with only these. Stuff in Bracey’s Precedents while I go out 
and furnish you.’ 

He ran out, and in a few minutes returned with three boxes of 
cigars, and, to my surprise and disgust, with about two pounds of 
black tobacco and a small volume entitled ‘Common Objects of the 
Seaside.’ I took the cigars, but objected to the tobacco. 

‘You have been very decent to me,’ I said, ‘andI’m willing 
implicitly to follow your guidance in this matter; but really the to- 
bacco is of no use to me, however well it might be appreciated by 
others.’ 

‘Idiot!’ he replied. ‘Are you so utterly ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of antiquity as not to know that the first thing to be done 
on landing upon a strange shore is to propitiate the patron gods ? 
Stuff in the tobacco; it is to be sacrificed to the protectors of Sandy- 
cliffe.’ 

I meekly obeyed, and after a hasty survey Walton pronounced 
me ready; but while Mr. Jenkins of the back premises was getting a 
cab, my valuable friend sought out a piece of paper, upon which he 
wrote in a legible hand, ‘ Will be back at 6 p.m.,’ and then nailed 
it to the door of my outer room, to save any visitors the trouble of 
inquiring. 

It is not an easy thing to get to Sandycliffe; but Walton gave 
me most explicit instructions while driving to the station, and I 
thought that by not letting my mind be diverted from the subject I 
might perhaps be able to reach it. So I bought the Dominant Trum- 
peter to prevent the slightest possibility of my having anything to 
think about; I knew that under the protection of its columns I was 
safe; then I found myself in the train departing for Mufford, where 
I was to get out and wait for half an hour till the time of leaving of 
the Extown express. At Extown I was to change to the Shoreness 
branch, and at Shoreness Junction I was to take the Uttershire 
line towards Little Thingington; I was to be particular in not 
allowing myself to be carried on to Little Thingington, but to tell 
the guard to stop at Ultimathule Bridge station, whence I was to 
proceed by car seven miles to Sandycliffe. 

It may appear strange, and I am prepared to have my statement 
contradicted, when I say I arrived at Sandycliffe in five hours—but 
so I did. 

Having since made many inquiries regarding its geographical 
position, I may as well state the result. Sandycliffe is seven miles 
beyond Ultimathule Bridge, which every one knows is the farthest 
town in Uttershire. 

A large shallow bay of blue sea, upon the farthest peak of whose 
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crescent stands a long line of yellow cliffs of sand, with coarse green 
herbage all up their broken faces; a dozen fishing-boats drawn up 
on a beach of pebbles; a one-sided street of low white houses, and 
on a higher ground just behind them another row of small houses, 
so that one at a distance must fancy there was but a single street 
of houses, or else that the scheme of double-storied dwellings being 
found impracticable, the topmost story had been shifted back, and 
had taken root on its own account throughout the row; then far 
away green fields, with a brown road crawling amongst them, and 
by the side of this road half a dozen cottages with half a dozen trees 
—this, in front of a splendid glittering sea, is Sandycliffe. 

So much for its physical aspect. Now I shall take a general 
view of the nature, economy, and tastes of the people. The in- 
habitants of Sandycliffe are of a healthy nature; they are very 
economical in all points except in the consumption of tobacco which 
is presented to them; they have a taste for window-panes glazed 
with bull’s-eyes. 

In one of that half-dozen little white cottages off the far road, 
beside one of the half-dozen stumpy trees, sits a youth writing. 

That youth is I. 

Saturday, July 4th.—I find, on looking over the pages of my 
diary for yesterday, that the retirement of a secluded life does not 
tend to teach one the art of compression in writing. The thought 
that a whole long day—and the days are certainly very long—is in 
front of one, acts injuriously on the mind. I have no doubt that a 
similar evil has resulted from the misdirected kindness of the Post- 
master-General, in offering to carry double the weight of a letter for 
the same price as formerly. The smaller the generosity of the 
Post-office, the more compressed is the style of writers. I feel 
that I could make a paper on this subject, and I shall too; but 
there is plenty of time yet; I have only been here a week. 

Bayview Cottage is the name of my present abode. There are 
four rooms in it, three of which I pay rent for—just the tenth of 
what I pay for two in town. An Uttershire specimen of the widdy- - 
woman is the person whom I pay. 

The influence of a civilised being penetrating into the heart of a 
wild country cannot be sufficiently estimated. Time alone can 
reveal its power. I think I could write a paper on this also. My 
presence has given an impetus to this neighbourhood which promises 
well for its future. I feel like Livingstone in Africa. Already a 
brisk trade has been commenced with the interior of the county for 
the purpose of meeting my humble but civilised demands. Having 
dined off mutton three consecutive days, I ventured to inquire if it 
were not possible to make a slight alteration in my menu. I was 
met with the opposition which invariably besets a daring researcher ; 
but despite the threatened persecution I resolutely continued my 
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researches, and the result is that each morning a fresh supply of 
civilised necessaries, though not exactly luxuries, arrives in the 
village. Who can tell? perhaps I am the pioneer of a great com- 
mercial seaport trade. My name may be handed down to posterity 
as the opener up of this land! 

How infinitely better for a man is this simple mode of life than 
the bustle and strain of what is mistermed ‘life’ in a city! Here 
I feel I am breathing strong, fresh, healthy life at every breath that 
comes to my open window from that far blue sea out there; but in 
town every breath is laden with noxious vapour, which has already 
been inhaled by hundreds, and which continues to gather poison as 
it goes along. 

Above the hedge in front of my cottage-home a skylark is soar- 
ing till it becomes a speck upon the blue of the heaven; all the 
while its song shakes and trills through the soft air like—what do 
I know that it is like ?—like—vwell, I do think some of Polly Floss’s 
shakes are very like that lark’s. Poor little Polly! I wish I was 
—no, I don’t; I wish she was with me here for a while, she would 
like to hear that heavenly sister-triller. Where is Polly at this 
moment, I wonder? Ah, she is just putting herself into that fairy 
fleecy dress in which she appears as the Spirit of the Lake; she is 
just sending a delicate pearl-puff over her fair forehead, and—no, 
she told me she never used rouge. Poor little Polly! Will she 
not miss her accustomed bouquet, or some accustomed face from a 
box at the side she knows so well? Perhaps she may. Perhaps 
that confounded coxcomb Glastonbury, of the Guards, may be there, 
to grin in his empty languid way at her. I wish I had dropped her 
a line warning her against him. But the poor child won’t want a 
line to tell her he is a confounded donkey, she has known it 
long ago; still—by Jove, there’s no denying it—I would give a 
good deal to be near her just now. Confound that bird outside 
the window! There is no compass in its voice; Polly could lick it 
into fits ! 

Monday, July 6th.—My life here has been such a perpetual 
Sabbath, I arose yesterday without the slightest consciousness of 
its being Sunday. I was reminded of the fact by my widow-woman, 
who informed me that there was a church about a mile and a half 
away. I rather took to the idea of a church here; so after some 
directions as to its locality I set out for it. I was passed on the 
road by an extraordinary number of persons carrying lumpy Bibles 
and prayer-books. Clearly the idea of a church was cherished by 
the region round about. I had no difficulty whatever in discovering 
the sacred edifice. It stood close to the sea, in the direction of the 
far cliff of sand. The bell was still being rung when I reached it, 
and not possessing the architectural advantage of a belfry, the rope 
was pulled in the porch by the bellringer. He, however, very good- 
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naturedly suspended his labour at intervals, to allow of the admission 
of worshippers through the door which he blocked up. 

I had not been seated more than a few minutes, when I discovered 
that I had neglected to bring any sort of a prayer-book with me. 
Walton had, through a great oversight, omitted putting one out of 
my numerous collection into my portmanteau. The instant, how- 
ever, that I needed one I beheld a hand—a very little hand, too— 
stretched out with a neat little book, offering it to me. When I 
had taken it I ventured to look up, and beheld as soft a little blush- 
ing face as one may see ina church. Of course I only glanced for 
an instant this time; but before the old parson had awakened at 
the conclusion of his curate’s inanimate discourse, I had found out 
that the lady occupying the pew with me was a pretty woman, and 
particularly well dressed. She was very fair, and had sweet confiding 
eyes; it is true her lashes might have been better defined, but then 
she had such a delicate little pouting mouth, and when she smiled 
gently as the barbarous people commenced to sing, a perfect row 
of white coral appeared between the parted bits of red coral of her 
lips. 

To my surprise she returned alone by the same way as I had 
come, and to my greater wonder she went into the prettiest of all 
the little cottages beside the road. It was a cottage which pos- 
sessed within its grounds two trees, instead of the solitary one meted 
out to each of the others, including mine. I certainly ought to 
have thanked her for the use of the prayer-book; but then there 
were a number of persons on the road beside us. 

One can have a nice view of that happy cottage from this window. 
I found this out by the merest chance last evening, when I had my 
binocular aimed at a white vessel passing along the horizon. I 
watched that ship for a very long time. 

It is such a fine sight to see a ship out at sea, with all her 
canvas set. 

It certainly was barbarous in me to neglect thanking that girl 
for the prayer-book. 

I have been staring out at the passing ships all this morning. 
The result of my observation is that four barques, two schooners, 
brig, and thirteen smacks have gone by ; and there is a very slight and 
slender white rose-bush growing up the wall of the happy cottage. I 
should like to plant a rose-bush up my wall. 

But I suppose it would be impossible to obtain a cutting in this 
neighbourhood. 

She is very fond of working at that rose-bush. 

Tuesday, July 7th.—Her name is Lucy—Lucy Verden. She 
has been living in that cottage for a month by medical advice, and 
already she has found it extremely agreeable. She is not in the 
least degree afraid to live alone. She is very fond of reading, but 
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she reads nothing but novels. She has never read Romola, but 
should like to do so very much. 

She shall read it. 

I found all this out last evening; for before I had dined I went 
to have my usual crawl along the beach, but it suddenly flashed upon 
me that a stroll in the other direction might be equally pleasant, 
and—well, a diary should always be candid—there is no use disguis- 
ing it, I felt that it was a shame for me to neglect thanking that girl. 
This, I admit, was the only reason I had for straying from my usual 
tracks. 

She was in the garden working among the roses when I came 
up, and was without any covering on her head, only 


‘ Wearing youth’s most glorious crown— 
One rich braid of golden hair.’ 


On seeing me fumble at the latch of the little green gate the most 
delicate pink blush lit up her face, so gently as if she had but al- 
lowed her cheek to be in the shadow of arose; and I am sure she hit 
her little thumb a stroke with the hammer she was fastening a nail 
in the wall with. 

She bowed very coldly and maiden-like as I took off my hat to 
her. Then I relieved my conscience of its burden, and she smiled in 
the simplest and most good-humoured way. It would have been 
barbarous in me to have run off selfishly the instant I had felt 
my mind at ease. I knew this, and so I begged her to allow me to 
drive in the nail for her. She did so; hence this bandage on the fore- 
finger of my left hand. It was never my fortune to be able to hit a 
nail on the head. This was no exception to the rule—I hit a nail, 
but not the one I aimed at. 

She gave a little cry of horror as the hammer came down with a 
soft thud on my finger, and as I held the bruised member in my 
handkerchief she came anxiously forward. 

‘O,I’m so sorry! You must have hurt it dreadfully. It is such 
a heavy hammer, and you hit it so hard.’ 

She looked timidly into the handkerchief. Perhaps there was 
the slightest possible twinkle in her blue eyes as she looked. I 
agreed with her in my mind—it was a confoundedly heavy hammer. 

‘It was my own fault,’ I said. ‘I was dreadfully awkward. It’s 
nothing worth talking about.’ 

I displayed the wound with as much nonchalance as I could feign 
in my agony. 

‘ O, it’s quite discoloured! I’m so very sorry. What shall I do? 
O, let me get a bit of linen and some cold-water for it? Yes, if you 
will pardon me for a moment, I will do so.’ 

Off she fluttered into the dove-cote, and returned in a second with 
a long strip of white linen and a yard of thread. She came quite 
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close to me, then paused for a moment as if undecided about some- 
thing, then quietly handed me the linen. 

I took it from her, and pretended to try and wind it about the 
wound ; but what could I do? I fumbled with it and my finger, but 
I only showed my additional awkwardness. I handed the thing back 
to her in despair. 

‘ Ithank you very much indeed; but you see how clumsy I am. 
I cannot manage to put it on.’ 

She took it from me and looked at it. Then, without taking her 
eyes from it, she said: 

‘ Maybe if I—that is, if you would allow me—I think I could—’ 

I don’t know what she said or what I answered, only in another 
moment that head of fair ringlets was bending over my hand, and I 
could feel her little white fingers creeping about mine as she wound 
the strip about my blue nail. I wished that the hammer-head had 
been broad enough to have maimed all my fingers, that they might 
have to be bound up separately. I did not use any great exertion to 
hasten the operation of binding up. It was so unutterably delightful 
to have my pulsating fingers entwined by hers, so cool but trembling. 

When it was done at last, she raised her fair head and drew a 
long breath that seemed like a sigh. Then I noticed how rosy her 
face had become, as she poised her head to throw back those ringlets 
which had been flowing over her shoulders and almost touching my 
hand. 

‘ How can I ever thank you ?’ I said. 

Then she laughed low, like a girl for sweet simplicity. 

‘ There is nothing to thank me for; it was all my fault. What 
right had I to make you nail up my roses ?’ 

Then by some means or other we got to talk without restraint 
together, and I found out her taste for light literature, and promised 
to send her Romola. I also found that, like myself, she takes a 
daily walk upon the long sand in the curve of the bay. How very 
strange it is that our tastes agree so far! there is some mysterious 
sympathy existing between persons who are lovers of Nature. Only 
she thinks it much pleasanter strolling out about sunset, while I 
generally have gone before dinner. 

When I returned to my cottage-home I found a little white 
rosebud in my button-hole. 

I have an idea that she gave it to me. 

It is now a little past noon, and all this happened yesterday. 
I do not feel at all inclined to go down to the sand yet, it is so very 
warm outside; while, thanks to my solitary tree, this room is cool. 
I must soon go out as usual, however; I shall certainly do so in an 
hour. I cannot remain here all day long watching those vessels in 
the distance. 

I have been watching them, but I forgot to count them to-day ; 
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only I find that the rose-twig I tried to nail to the wall still remains 
loose. 

How terribly uneventful my life has become, when I am forced 
to put down such uninteresting things in my diary! Still it is rather 
curious that she should not have fastened it up. 

I think I'll read something. I'll try if I can find Romola. 

Three-twenty p.m.—I never read a better book than Romola; I 
have had it in my hand ever since. It is not a volume to be hurried 
through, so I determined to read only a few chapters; but I found 
even this too much for me to get over in a careful conscientious way. 
I have only managed a chapter and a half, but I have smoked three 
‘Princesas’ meanwhile. 

I think I had better have my usual stroll now. No, I cannot 
yet, for I think I should drop Walton another line, telling him how 
I live. Perhaps I may have something from him by this post, so I 
really could not go out till the man comes. It is rather provoking, 
to be sure, when I had my mind made up to be out early to-day, but 
there is no use getting angry about it; I'll try and keep my temper 
under control. 

I'll have another cigar. 

What a large schooner that is on the horizon out there! 

Five p.m.—Confound Walton! what has he gone and done but 
given my address to Polly Floss ; the result is this letter full of the 
strongest language Polly is capable of, calling me her naughty run- 
away, and begging me to let her know at once if it was on her ac- 
count I went away; if so, she would never have it said that she 
drove such a man as I am away from the world. Now if that girl 
had got a single spark of affection in her heart, would she care a pin 
what people would say? and why should she imagine that I had run 
away from her? it would almost force one to believe that she had 
reasons of her own for thinking I had done so, that she felt I had 
just cause for it. 

Then she goes on to upbraid me with my carelessness, which she 
calls, in her stagey way, ‘ falsehood.’ Now that is most unreason- 
able in Polly. It would make one fancy she wanted to break with 
me, and was only on the look-out for a pretext. Yes, I say, it does 
look confoundedly like it. Well, Polly darling, you sweet little 
artificial beauty, with your delicately pearl-powdered cheeks, and rolls 
of primrose-yellow hair, if you prefer that noble youth and warrior 
of renown, Lieutenant Glastonbury, to any man, I will not say you 
nay. 

Confound her, I say, suspecting me of treating her badly! Then 
she signs herself, ‘ Yours ever, ever, unless my doubts prove true, 
then I shall be yours never, never, Polly.’ 

That is what I call downright sentimental twaddle. 

I'll have to write that young person a sharp letter; of course I 
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would not for the world say anything hurtful to her, only it is really 
too bad to be suspected. 

That letter has kept me from my daily walk, but I shall hurry 
over dinner, and there will still be a few hours left. 

I wonder what time the sun sets in July. 

Wednesday, July 8th.—I was so put about yesterday, I was quite 
unable to go down to the sand until after I had dined. WhenI did 
at last get by the side of the sea, I thought everything about if 
lovelier than I had ever seen it before. Clearly sunset is by far the 
best time for straying. The long waters were quite flat, unrippled 
by the faintest breath, and the red reflection of the low sun made a 
pillar of fire rising from the sea. The high cliffs of sand on the 
farther verge of the bay stood out boldly against the sky. A single 
fishing-boat, with its yellow sails flapping against its mast, was 
standing out from the shore. Everything was silent; the very lisp- 
ing of the ripples among the shells said ‘ Hush.’ 

I strolled along for about half a mile, but met no being ; never 
having met one in all my walks, I did not feel particularly uneasy 
in consequence. 

Suddenly I saw in the distance an outline of white shining against 
the background of cliff. 

Wonder of wonders! it was a being. 

And such a being. 

Was it the reddening rays of the sunset that made her face 
alight as we met ? Perhaps it was. She looked so anxiously to 
my hand, that I was compelled out of common politeness to stop and 
tell her how much it had recovered. 

‘I hope soon to be able to get the better of that nail, for no one 
seems to have had the courage to attack it since I left it,’ I said. 

‘I don’t care about having it nailed there now,’ she answered 
softly ; ‘I should feel—that is, I should think—’ 

‘ What should you feel or think ?’ 

Then she looked up suddenly, with a laugh so low and sweet, 
it sounded like the whisper of a ripple upon a shore of pearls. 

‘I should feel—I really don’t know what I should feel.’ 

‘It is enough for me that you would feel; that is, if you feel 
for me.’ 

‘ Of course I would feel for your poor finger.’ 

Then I looked into her face, and I saw she meant it all. 

‘How strange, is it not, that I should have been delayed in the 
cottage so long as to prevent my taking my walk before now? it 
seems that we were destined by good fortune to meet.’ 

‘Yes, it seems very strange indeed ; I have always liked best 
being here at sunset; but I think I said something about it 
yesterday.’ 

It just struck me now that she suggested it, that she had. 
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‘Ah, perhaps you did. You are quite right, too; I never saw 
the sea so lovely. How beautiful it is there, just there where your 
shadow is in it! It is certainly lovely.’ 

‘I would rather look at it out there, away from the shore, where 
the sun seems touching it. I think I should love to sail away over 
its bosom till I should lose myself in the sunset clouds.’ 

She had evidently read a good many novels. 

‘There is a very decent man who has got boats for hire,’ I 
answered ; ‘ half-a-crown an hour; I think we could lose ourselves 
for about five shillings ; only how about the boat ? We should have 
to deposit the price of it before we left.’ 

‘O, I only meant to say I should love to be out there where 
the water is red and the sky is so softly coloured, just like an Italian 
twilight. O, I should so much like to be in Italy! Have you ever 
been in Italy ?’ 

Yes; I told her I had been there once, and replied to a hun- 
dred of her eager questions about Italy. From Italy we travelled 
northward, and crossed the Alps together; then we sloped away 
westward, till I had her at Lisbon, and she was standing with her 
eyes fixed upon my face listening eagerly to my poor descriptions 
of places every one has seen. 

‘0, you have seen every place on the Continent. HowI should 
love— But now it is impossible ; I never shall ;’ and a mournful look 
came over her face. She was lovely with that mournful look on her 
face. 

We were standing close together on the sand beneath one of 
the yellow cliffs, while to our very feet the ripples crept, lisping 
‘Hush.’ I looked at her while that lovely passing shade hovered 
over her. I do not think our hands touched; if they did, it was 
only for an instant, for she started suddenly, and declared she had 
always been at home sooner than this. She must go at once. She 
became almost cold as she hoped she had not interrupted my walk. 
It was a great transition from her late confidential manner. 

Yes, I said, she had interrupted my walk, but I hoped she 
would not be so unkind as to forbid my continuing it in the direc- 
tion she was going. Would she allow me to carry her book for her? 

She hesitated for a moment, then quietly handed the book to 
me. I glanced at the name on the cover. It was Tennyson’s 
Poems. 


‘ ‘You read Tennyson ?’ I asked, as we went slowly along the 
each. 

‘0, I adore—-I adore Tennyson!’ she cried rapturously. 

‘ It’s very harmless,’ I said ; ‘no mind was ever much disturbed 
through reading it. It is not quite so interesting as one of Charles 
Reade’s novels ; but it is still very nice reading for a young lady.’ 

Then she told me the pieces she liked best: the ‘ Talking 
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Oak,’ the ‘ Pictures,’ ‘Edwin Morris,’ ‘ Walking to the Mail,’ 
‘ Mariana.’ 

What pieces did I like? she asked me. 

All that she mentioned, I told her; but perhaps of them the 
‘Gardener’s Daughter’ was the most beautiful, so true to nature 
as it was. But I had never come to like it so well as during the 
past few days; it seemed to me I had had a beautiful dream of a 
fair girl working in a little garden among rose-bushes. 

Then she laughed, and wondered if the gentleman who had 
fallen in—who had seen the gardener’s daughter—had ever bruised 
his fingers trying to fasten a nail for her. 

‘If he ever did, I don’t pity him in the least; that is, if the 
lady had bound it up for him as skilfully as mine was done,’ I said. 

And then I looked into her face again, and again she laughed 
slightly, while her little hand trembled about the latch of the gate, 
for she was now at the cottage. 

Then she put out her hand for the book, thanked me for carry- 
ing it, and said good-night. I could see the dark face of a woman 
pressed against one of the panes in the house, staring at us, so I did 
not hold her hand an instant longer than was absolutely necessary. 

This, then, is a confidential narrative of all that happened last 
evening. I find one may become very confidential with one’s diary. 

But there is such a thing as being too confidential, I think, 
on glancing back upon what I have written. Of course I shall 
burn this record; but certainly, if I did not know exactly how I feel 
this minute, I should say, judging from what I have written, that I 
was beginning to be fascinated by that girl. Never was there any- 
thing farther from the exact truth. Of course I like the girl very 
much; she is a charming woman, and so very natural; but I am 
not such a donkey as not to be able to see that it is only because 
there is no civilised being but herself in this neighbourhood. We 
met at first by the merest accident; and accidentally we met yester- 
day. Yes, it was quite by accident, for if I had had the slightest 
suspicion of meeting her, would I not have taken Romola, which I 
promised to lend her, with me to give her? But I didu’t take it 
with me. I must take it round to her this afternoon. A promise 
is ever sacred. I have, it is true, written a good deal about her, 
but how on earth should I pass the time I have laid aside for filling 

in my diary? Of course I must write about something of interest, 
no matter how small it may be. 

I do not mean, however, to devote this entire book to relating 
facts connected with her, though indeed she is worth devoting 4 
dozen rambling diaries to; but I shall prove that I am not quite 
carried away with her yet. But what need is there to be so anxious 
to prove to myself something I am quite well aware of ? 

I think I had better have a smoke and a stroll. 
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FROM PADDINGTON TO THE LAND’S END 


BY THE EDITOR 


Westward Ho! Refreshing sound in the ears of the weary 
worker. The grinding of the mill shall cease for a little while, the 
birds shall sing for us, sea breezes blow for us, earth and sky shall 
smile on us with that sweetest of all smiles which Nature keeps for the 
worker who has won leisure to pay her homage. We are going west. 
The Bristol express, five o’clock out of Paddington, takes us in her 
lap and rocks us to sleep with the gentlest lullaby ; we catch brief 
glances of green fields and span the flashing river at Maidenhead in 
the pauses of our afternoon siesta ; and before the sun has set we are 
at Bristol, which city, one may honestly say, beholding it with unpre- 
judiced eyes as it appears from the railway station, is about as hideous 
a place as one has ever been privileged to see. But are not most 
great cities more or less hideous of aspect as seen from their rail- 
way stations? Behold London for the first time on arriving at 
Waterloo or Broad-street, and you would hardly call it lovely. 
Manchester, as seen from its various termini, is not exactly para- 
disaic. Sheffield repels rather than attracts. Paris presents the 
new arrival a fine view of the backs of tall houses, with here and 
there the chimney of a factory. Only the modern Athens bursts 
at once on the traveller’s eye in her glory of temple and mountain, 
castled crag and distant glimpse of sea. 

Bristol, which at the first glimpse appears a grove of chimneys 
looming dimly through an atmosphere of smoke, improves vastly 
upon nearer approach. It is one of those views to which distance 
does not lend enchantment. The city has fine streets, magnificent 
old churches, a river which, when there is any water in it, is no 
doubt superb. We had the misfortune to see it when the waters 
had been cut off to facilitate the repair of the quays. There are 
quaint old houses of the Shakespearian era here and there, and 
blocks of modern warehouses at every turn, which appear to have 
been built with an utter disregard of cost, so solid are these 
aspiring piles, and so elaborate is their ornamentation. Venice in her 
brightest period of maritime and commercial ascendency can hardly 
have been richer in buildings than Bristol is to-day, and perhaps it 
only needs the mellowing touch of Time to make these brand-new 
Italian Gothic warehouses, and banks, and assize courts, and in- 
surance offices, as picturesque as the Palazzo Reale or the Dogana. 
We drive across the city, and go through many of its streets on 
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our way to the Clifton Down Hotel. Every one has heard of 
Clifton, and perhaps most readers of Belgravia know Clifton, but 
to the writer it was fresh ground, and well worthy a visit. Surely 
there was never a suburb to a great city with such a thoroughly 
prosperous air, such a substantial look in all the houses, such an all- 
pervading air of wealth, of capital securely invested—nothing flashy 
or frivolous, here to-day and in the Gazette to-morrow, about it. 
The gardens are well timbered ; there is little that looks absolutely 
new ; the suburb is full grown and mature. No one with less than 
a thousand a year of fixed income would venture to live there, one 
would suppose. 

The Clifton Down Hotel gives us friendly welcome as we arrive 
in the summer gloaming—fresh fish, well-cooked cutlets in a light 
and airy coffee-room overlooking a corner of the downs, with a 
glimpse of the famous suspension-bridge, whose chains belonged to 
our old acquaintance of Hungerford. Without favour one may fairly 
say, after an experience of three days, that there is no more com- 
fortable hotel than this Clifton Down, with its pretty coffee-room 
and cosy reading-room adjoining ; while for those who like solemnity 
and retirement, and who do not like the expense of a private sitting- 
room, there is a drawing-room also adjacent. But to my mind 
your hotel drawing-room has, at the best, a dismal look. It lacks 
the home-look of occupation, the friendly familiar untidiness of a 
room that is lived in. 

One day we devote to exploration of Bristol, its churches, streets, 
and quays. The cathedral and St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, are both in 
process of restoration, and the work going on in the former, where 
Mr. Street is building a new nave—the original nave having been 
destroyed by the parliamentary soldiers in the Civil War—affords a 
very fine example of nineteenth-century church architecture. The 
groined roof, with its double arches, is a splendid piece of work. 

Redcliffe Church, interesting architecturally, has an added interest 
in its association with the boy whose statue looks down upon the 
city that gave him education, but refused him bread, or offered him 
at best the drudgery of apprenticeship to an attorney, who chastised 
him with a ruler and allowed him to take his meals with the footboy. 
He wears the dress of Colston’s Hospital, a free school endowed and 
instituted in 1708, by one Edward Colston, for a hundred boys. It 
is very like the Bluecoat dress, but the boys wear hats of James I.’s 
period, hats which must have been an anachronism when the school 
was founded. We see the dress in Bristol to-day upon sturdy 
youngsters who troop up and down the steep streets. Was Chatterton 
ever so blithe and glad, one wonders, or did genius and its doom 
oppress him with a prophetic sadness even in those childish days 
when 

‘ He pour’d his heart’s full affluence into song’ ? 
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He is said to have written many of his poems while he was at 
Colston’s Hospital. He was a man, with more than a man’s am- 
bition, passion, and pride, at an age when an average youth is 
struggling to emancipate himself from boyhood. Of youth and its 
sweetness he knew too little. In genius and its errors he was alike 
premature. ° 

Less distinguished by the tragedy of his life, and the exceptional 
character of his genius, but scarcely less unfortunate or unap- 
preciated in life, was William John Miller, the great landscape 
painter, another of Bristol’s gifted sons, who drank the bitter cup of 
man’s neglect to the dregs, and died broken-hearted at thirty-three 
years of age, his last work a fresco, which he painted on the white- 
washed wall of his death chamber. 

Too truly has Honoré de Balzac said, ‘La gloire est le soleil 
des morts.” When the painter was gone the world found out 
that his pictures were worth buying, and Miller’s paintings now 
realise about twenty times the price they were sold for in his life- 
time. 

Our second day we devote to a long drive across Clifton Downs 
and through the surrounding villages. The downs are simply 
delightful—not bleak and bare by any means, but affording plenty 
of shelter for the wanderer. They are not broad sweeps of undu- 
lating turf, shrubless and treeless, like the Sussex downs; but a 
conglomeration of hill and valley, tree and rock, as if they had been 
mixed up anyhow in the upheaval of things at the beginning of 
time. On the other side of the Avon tower the woods of Abbots 
Leigh. Antiquaries say that these lofty downs were the site of a 
British city before the Roman invasion, and that it was called Caer- 
roder, or the City of the Chasm. This sounds nice, but antiquaries 
are so credulous—or so inventive. 

We stop to look at Henbury churchyard and Henbury Church, 
a good old church with a nave and aisles, substantial and in excel- 
lent order. ‘The churchyard is a tranquil and secluded resting- 
place, sheltered by fine old trees, the graves prettily adorned with 
ferns and flowers. And here there is one monument, a broad stone 
slab, which attracts our notice by its quaint inscription on the edge 
of the stone, ‘DEAR OLD Nav.’ 

Dear old Nan! The sleeper beneath that slab must have 
been fondly loved, or that little gush of affection would not have 
found expression on the stone. And who was dear old Nan? The 
face of the slab tells her simple story. She was a faithful and well- 
beloved nurse in the family of a lady who lives near her grave, and in 
whose house she died. That lady is an accomplished actress, well 
known to fame ; but brighter even than her genius seems to me this 
little touch of tender feeling on her old nurse’s tombstone. 

There are two rows of old yew-trees in front of the vicarage at 
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Henbury, quaintly and curiously clipped, which have a fine effect, 
and altogether Henbury is a village where one would be pleased to 
linger. But we have to drive on to Penpole Point, a picturesque hill, 
whence there is a fine view of Portishead and the Bristol Channel. 
From Portishead a steamer goes to Ilfracombe, a cheap and con- 
venient mode of reaching that delicious watering-place. 

The road between Clifton and this Penpole Point is lovely. 
There is so much timber, such a look of cultivation. The cottages 
are the ideal English cottages of the English poets, gardens running 
over with roses, walls tapestried with vine or jasmine, thatched 
roofs, rustic porches ; a kind of cottage we shall lose sight of further 
west, where the habitations of the working classes are stony and 
substantial, but do not aim at poetic loveliness. The Cornish 
peasant resembles that Hibernian first cousin of his, and is content 
if his thatch keep out the wind and rain, and his pigs are well housed. 
The sights we did not see in Bristol and its neighbourhood would 
fill a big book. We had left home for rest, and were by no means 
insatiable lion-hunters. We took a longish stroll on the Somerset- 
shire side of the bridge after that drive to Penpole Point, and 
thought we had done our duty. We explored those delightful 
downs on foot next morning, and started for Taunton by an after- 
noon train, arriving in that historical town early in the evening, 
and finding a kindly welcome from the landlord’s pretty niece at a 
respectable old-fashioned hotel called the Castle, and standing within 
a stone’s throw of all that remains of the ancient castle, supposed 
to have been erected by William Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, in 
the reign of Henry I., which is now being converted into a museum. 
The moat was filled up and the drawbridge removed in 1785, and 
the feudal stronghold is now somewhat mixed up and entangled with 
buildings of a meaner order. 

Taunton, historically distinguished since the day when Perkin 
Warbeck seized town and castle, only to surrender both on the 
appearance of the king’s troops, is interesting rather from its tragic 
associations than from its picturesque appearance. It is an emi- 
nently clean and respectable town, its principal street wide and 
long, its market-place spacious, its public buildings dignified and 
well maintained. It possesses a magnificent parish church—St. 
Mary Magdalene—superbly restored, with a pulpit which cost the 
clerical authorities of the place some trouble before they could 
obtain a faculty permitting the sculptured figures which adorn the 
sides thereof, set off and relieved by clustered columns in coloured 
marbles. The chancel is rich, perhaps a shade too rich, in colour, 
but the yellow which prevails in window and wall decoration gives @ 
delicious warmth and glow to the sanctuary. Everything is per- 
fect, every niche filled, and, beyond and above all, the church is 
happy in a vicar who is said to be second only to Canon Liddon 
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as an orator. They are now rebuilding the tower, which Macaulay 
ascended before he wrote his History of England, to survey the fertile 
fields of Taunton Dene. 

In historical memories Taunton is particularly rich, and it would 
need much more than the one morning we were able to devote to 
the task to exhaust its store. A town of puritanical temper in the 
past, and of somewhat the same mood in the present, whispered 
a friendly townsman. Its antecedents at the time of Monmouth’s 
brief rebellion are best described in the vivid words of Macaulay : 

‘When Monmouth marched into Taunton it was an eminently 
prosperous place. Its markets were plentifully supplied. It was a 
celebrated seat of the woollen manufacture. The people boasted 
that they lived in a land flowing with milk and honey. Nor was 
this language held only by partial natives, for every stranger who 
climbed the graceful tower of St. Mary Magdalene owned that he 
saw beneath him the most fertile of English valleys. It was a 
country rich with orchards and green pastures, among which were 
scattered in gay abundance manor houses, cottages, and village 
spires. The townsmen had long leaned towards Presbyterian divinity 
and Whig politics. In the great civil war Taunton had, through all 
vicissitudes, adhered to the Parliament, had been twice closely 
besieged by Goring, and had been twice defended with heroic valour 
by Robert Blake, afterwards the renowned admiral of the Common- 
wealth. Whole streets had been burned down by the mortars and 
grenades of the Cavaliers. Food had been so scarce, that the re- 
solute governor had announced his intention of putting the garrison 
on rations of horseflesh. But the spirit of the town had never 
been subdued either by fire or by hunger.’ 

Blake and Monmouth, Kirke and Jeffreys, are the names most 
vividly associated with the town in the modern mind. Through the 
kindness ofa distinguished inhabitant we were enabled to explore a fine 
old house in which Jeffreys lodged during his Bloody Assize, exactly 
opposite to the Old White Hart (now an upholsterer’s shop), in front 
of which Kirke’s illegal butcheries were perpetrated, the sign-post 
serving as a gallows. In these low chambers, with their richly deco- 
rated ceilings, carved chimney-pieces, and old oak panelling, dwelt 
the truculent tyrant, who was a Nero in his thirst for blood, and 
almost imperial in his power to spill it. In the cellars below, which 
we also penetrated, were imprisoned his victims ; they were brought 
up to the light of day by these narrow, hazardous, secret stairs, and 
in these stately old chambers were they judged, says tradition; but 
the more matter-of-fact voice of history records that they were tried 
in the old assize court, and that this house served only for Jeffreys’ 
accommodation. Fancy him supping here of an evening, drinking 
deep and making merry when his hideous day’s work was done. In 
this fatal Western circuit of his, between Winchester—where the 
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noble Alice Lisle headed the catalogue of martyrs—and Exeter, 
Jeffreys contrived to hang three hundred and twenty rebels. Eight 
hundred and forty-one—even more luckless, since they suffered a pro- 
tracted misery—were transported. And Jeffreys’ idea of transportation 
was to divide his victims in gangs, and distribute them among per- 
sons of influence at court, to be sold into slavery. Mary of Mo- 
dena made a thousand pounds by this pretty traffic, according to 
Macaulay. 

Our kindest of guides shows us the new town-hall, a handsome 
building, with a very noble vestibule adorned with the busts of 
Somersetshire worthies. Here are Blake—‘ admiral and general at 
sea,’ with an inscription by Mr. Hepworth Dixon—Locke, Ken, 
Speke the explorer, and others ; and there are to be more as the 
necessary funds arise, Somersetshire being rich in great men. After 
the town-hall we go to see two prize ponies—Exmoors, horses in 
miniature, with fine intelligent heads and shoulders of superb power. 
They have close-clipped hog-manes, which add to the sturdiness of 
their appearance. After this we go back to St. Mary’s to see a 
curious little room over the porch, occupied of old by the priest who 
had charge of the church, and now used as a practising-room for the 
choir. 

Taunton is blithe and gay, making ready for the agricultural 
show. Wagons painted red, blue, or yellow enliven the scene. 
Leviathan and other mighty monsters in the form of agricultural 
machinery are being dragged through the street as we take brief re- 
freshment in our snug little sitting-room at the Castle, a slip cut off 
the ballroom or public dining-room, and so lofty in proportion to 
its size that one feels as if one were sitting at the bottom ofa well. 
And here let me remark that the Castle was the only hotel upon our 
Western circuit which gave us iced lemonade and soda-water. 

From Taunton we go by rail to Barnstaple, about two hours’ 
journey, through a pretty and luxuriant but not remarkably picturesque 
country, and at Barnstaple we find the drag which is to convey us 
to Ilfracombe. The interior of this vehicle is shrouded by waterproof 
curtains, and looks just a trifle close for a smiling summer day and 
a journey through a country of hanging woods and hills and ferns, 
honeysuckle hedges and running streams; so we gladly secure seats 
beside the coachman, the box accommodating three comfortably, pro- 
vided one keeps one’s right elbow to oneself, and has some respect for 
the freedom of the driver’s left wrist. 

Barnstaple is a dear little town on the bank of a broad flowing 
river, which widens in the distance till it loses itself in Bideford 
Bay. It has a thriving look too, and boasts assembly-rooms and 
a gymnasium, though the latter building does not look as if any one 
had ‘ gymnased’ there lately, as Mark Twain might possibly observe. 
Here we observe a bounteous growth of stonecrop on the roofs of 
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cottages and outbuildings ; sometimes a cottage entirely covered with 
it, a flaming yellow thatch. No sooner are we out of the town than 
we begin to climb hills and enter a precipitous region of foxgloves, 
fern, and honeysuckle. What funny little villages we descend upon! 
what orchards! what pottage gardens on almost perpendicular 
slabs of earth! what gushing little waterfalls! what fertile love- 
liness climbing up to the hilltops! nowhere an arid patch, no spot 
of desert in this green oasis. It is far bolder than the Isle of 
Wight, yet as garden-like ; fairer far than the Trossachs, yet well- 
nigh as grand; and when we climb the last of the hills and behold 
the smiling sea low down in a rocky inlet, shining green and purple, 
like liquid emerald and amethyst, in an amphitheatre of Indian-red 
rocks clothed with patches of green sea-moss, one’s soul sings for 
joy, and the voice of one’s next neighbour murmurs complacently, 
‘Capital driving; we shall be in excellent time for the table- 
Whéte.’ 

The town of Ilfracombe, in its present somewhat inchoate con- 
dition, looks rather as if the High-street of Ramsgate and the 
terraced slopes of Ventnor had lost their way on this rocky western 
coast, and tumbled over each other down hill. As a town, Ilfra- 
combe affords all the visitor can require, from photographs, pianos, 
and pony-carriages to butchers’ meat and buff slippers. New streets 
and terraces are being built on every side, upon slopes so acute that 
one can but marvel how the bricklayers can keep their footing on the 
scaffolding during the process of construction, and how the useful 
fly will ever be able to deposit its fare-at any of the doors. But the 
way Devonshire horses can climb is what our Transatlantic friends 
would call a ‘caution,’ and it is only when one has got used to sitting 
on a box-seat, with the team in a manner standing on their heads, 
that one is in a condition to. appreciate the adaptability of your De- 
vonshire coach-horse. 

Ilfracombe is like a fascinating woman—its charms steal upon 
one unawares, by degrees. It is a place of which one says at 
first, ‘Goodness gracious, is this all?’ No doubt most people say 
the same of Naples. Places extravagantly praised rarely strike the 
new-comer favourably at first. ‘Even heaven may be a disappoint- 
ment to some of us,’ says Mrs. Poyser. But when one has known 
Ilfracombe half a dozen hours, one simply adores it. 

To begin with, the Ilfracombe Hotel affords every possible 
comfort ; gardens and terraces for the lounger, who likes to take 
his pleasure moult oisivement; spacious dining- and coffee-rooms; 
reading-room well supplied with all the quarterlies and monthlies— 
it was pleasant to see Belgravia in such a well-worn condition— 
bound volumes of Punch, daily papers; airy bedrooms, looking 
out upon a smiling sea, excellent attendance, and a table-d’hdte at 
which we had the good fortune to meet charming people. The hotel 
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is most happy in its situation in an opening of the hills, the Cap- 
stone Hill and Hillsborough—a verdant peak, with red and rugged 
base, which contrasts boldly with the bright green—on the right; 
on the left, or western side, the seven hills known as the Tors, 
a favourite resort at sundown. 

Lodgings seem abundant at Ilfracombe, and afford every variety 
of accommodation, from the spacious villa, with croquet lawn 
screened by well-grown timber, and the rustic cottage, its rough- 
east walls clothed with myrtle and roses, to the stereotyped seaside 
first-floor, newly furnished with sticky mahogany and starched-muslin 
curtains, stifling, glaring, a place in which to suffer a kind of terrestrial 
purgatory on an August afternoon. 

The Capstone Hill is delightful, and within the powers of the 
meanest pedestrian. Terraced walks wind gradually upward to the 
summit, and you ascend three hundred feet without thinking you 
are going up hill. Hillsborough, which is five hundred feet high, 
invites the mountaineer. But our day was unhappily too short for 
half the beauties of Ilfracombe. 

A four-horse break goes from Ilfracombe to Lynton and back 
every day, a distance of forty miles, performed by the same team, 
and in a style which would perhaps surprise the gallant members of 
the Coaching Club. At half-past eight in the morning we are com- 
fortably established on the box-seat, and dashing gaily up the hilly 
High-street, the guard performing an opera air on his cornet. 

The road between Ilfracombe and Lynton is full of beauty and 
variety. We descend hills almost as perpendicular as the sides of 
houses; we climb as high as if we were scaling Olympus; and to 
see the way the coachman pulls his horses together with one jerk of 
his wrist when he takes off the brake, and the way he turns coach 
and horses at right-angles, or winds them in and out of a bit of 
road like the letter S, affords astonishment and enlightenment to 
the traveller’s mind. 

Up hill and down dale, by wood and common, with that bright 
green sea and its rock-bound bays on our left, till we come to Comb 
Martin, a long straggling village or town in a deep romantic glen, 
which opens from a bay of picturesque beauty. The place was 
famous for its mines as early as the reign of Edward 1., and is now 
distinguished for its umber works. It is a quiet out-of-the-world 
nook, set in a frame of Alpine beauty, a place where one could 
pleasantly waste a fortnight of summer weather. 

Through Parracombe and across Parracombe Common, a noble 
expanse high above the sea, by oak woods and mountain gorges, lonely 
farmhouses lying in sheltered, almost inaccessible valleys, and so on 
to the outskirts of Lynton, where through the thickly-wooded land- 
scape we catch a glimpse of green water again, ever so far below. 
Our charioteer twists suddenly into an inn-yard, turns his team upon 
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the space of a good-sized loo-table, and we are at our journey’s end. 
This is the Valley of Rocks Hotel, Lynton, most commodious, airy, 
and comfortable of hotels, in a charming garden, from which, seated 
on a rustic bench in luxurious idleness, you can survey Lynmouth and 
the approach to the Meeting of the Waters, or, as it is here called, 
the Waters’ Meet. 

Our fellow-travellers rush off in various directions to do as much 
of Lynmouth and Lynton as can be done in four hours. We stroll 
along a little wooded lane to a narrow path on the edge of the cliff 
which is to lead us to the Valley of Rocks. The Valley of Rocks and the 
Waters’ Meet are the chief lions of Lynton and Lynmouth. It has 
begun to rain by this time— it does rain occasionally in Devonshire, 
but the softest, warmest, most insidious of showers, which wets you 
through before you can say, ‘It rains’—a refreshing, invigorating rain, 
in which ferns and fine complexions flourish. Better than any of 
Madame Rachel’s cosmetics for the cheek of beauty is the soft 
Devonian rain. 

Very wild, most exquisitely beautiful is that path upon the side 
of the cliff; Capri can scarcely be wilder, I should say, or more 
lovely. Solitary sheep are skipping from crag to crag below us ; ferns 
and wild-flowers flourish in the crevices of the rocks. Far below us 
stretches that sea whose malachite and amethyst colouring it needs 
a daring brush to reproduce. Only those who have seen the limpid 
waters which wash the shores of Western England can know how 
true Hook is as a colourist. 

The Valley of Rocks is a desolate-looking green valley, scattered 
with masses of stone, and defended against the sea by a bold pile 
which is called the Castle Rock, and which strongly resembles a 
rude and ruined watch-tower. This Valley of Rocks reminds us of 
the Black Valley at Killarney; but it lacks the size and gloomy 
grandeur of that awful gorge, where the two or three widely-scattered 
cabins only make the solitude more terrible. Here there is no trace 
of habitation, yet there is no sense of gloom. 

We go back through the rain to the Valley of Rocks Hotel, and 
then saunter across to the little churchyard near at hand, and in no 
wise beautiful save for its situation on the crown of a hill overlooking 
the sea. The church is old and spacious, and has been restored with 
taste and discretion. In the nave, the old high pews have been re- 
placed by rush-bottomed chairs, which give the church a somewhat 
continental air, and one would expect to hear the familiar demand, 
‘ Pour les chaises,’ in the course of the service. 

We have hinted a wish to buy a pony, whereupon ponies crop 
up at every turn. Every one we meet has a pony, or knows of a 
pony, which would be the very thing for us. We inspect a couple 
in the hilly street at Lynton, large-eyed, meek, long-suffering animals, 
which drag pony-carriages or carry visitors about on their backs all 
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day long, and the visitors do not excel in the art of equitation, hints 
the pony proprietor, which makes things a little the worse for the 
ponies; one would like to buy a few of them, in order to rescue 
them from this slavery. Poor hog-maned Tommy, I can see you 
now, standing meekly to be examined, with a rope halter round your 
innocent nose. You took to me, and I took to you, but it was not 
to be; and hog-maned Tommy is still toiling in the wooded gorges, 
and dragging ponderous tourists to the confluence of the East and 
West Lyn. 

Lynton is a paradise for landscape-painters, for newly-married 
couples, for any one who loves the beautiful. Our fellow-travellers 
are all rapturous during the homeward journey. In spite of the rain 
they have made good use of their time. We are the idlers, and 
have seen very little; but we go away determined to return by and 
by at our leisure, and live for a little while amidst these romantic 
scenes. 

We go back to Barnstaple next day, see another pony, which has 
been described to us as the ‘ very thing’ we want. But this pony is 
a small racehorse, Mazeppa’s fiery steed in miniature, and we feel that 
he is too good for us. He is black, he is beautiful, but a vision of a 
basket-carriage flashing comet-like at his heels comes between us 
and his beauty, and we part from him reluctantly. We dine at 
Taunton, and leave that friendly comfortable town at ten o’clock by 
the Plymouth express, reach Plymouth at one in the morning, and 
start at eleven for the end of our journey, Penzance. 

Very familiar is the picturesque Devon and Cornwall line— 
Brunel’s wondrous bridge across the Tamar, and many a bit of 
bold viaduct linking hill to hill and spanning wooded valley and 
flashing rivulet-—on to the more barren district, barren only by 
comparison of the mining country, past peaceful Parr Harbour, so 
well described by Wilkie Collins—by Truro, Redruth, and on to 
Marazion and the Mount that rises castle-crowned from the sandy 
shore. 

We are at home at Penzance, and go straight to our old quar- 
ters at the Queen’s, to find that hotel doubled in size since our last 
visit. Indeed there is a general improvement visible. There is a 
new road—the Alexandra—opened by the Princess of Wales in 
person, and a very fine road it is, with handsome villas springing up 
as fast as the builders can build them. There is a new statue of 
Sir Humphry Davy in front of the post-office, the famous safety- 
lamp at his right hand. Altogether, Penzance has thriven since 
we saw it last, and if it had but a new harbour at Newlyn, safely 
sheltered from east winds, which are felt severely in the existing 
harbour on the eastern side of the bay, it would be a happy and 
contented port. 

Penzance, with its comfortable and commodious Queen’s Hotel, 
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isan admirable centre for the Cornish tourist. St. Michael’s Mount 
and Marazion afford work for one day. Helston and the Lizard by 
road occupy another. A third day may be devoted to a coasting 
expedition to Kynance Cove and the Lizard, the wild and rock- 
pound coast between Penzance and the southernmost point of England 
being well worth seeing. To say that one can do justice to Kynance 
Cove and the Lizard Rock in a day is to say too much. Thoroughly 
to enjoy the wild grandeur of the scene one ought to spend a night 
at the homely little inn, and watch the sun go down from the ser- 
pentine caves of Kynance Cove, or from the bold headland on which 
twin lighthouses stand up whitely against the blue. Here a famous 
landscape painter has built himself a house on the sloping breast of 
the cliff, among the seagulls. 

Near Helston there is the famous Loe Pool, a lake divided from 
the sea by a low bar of sand. A fourth day must be given to the 
Logan Rock and the Land’s End, to which Mr. Richards’ four- 
horse brake will convey the tourist in excellent style, and for the 
moderate charge of three-and-sixpence. I had the honour to sit 
next to Mr. Richards, and to admire his judicious management 
of what I may venture to call a scratch team, and to make in a 
manner the personal acquaintance of his horses, Rattlebones, 
Jarge, Duke, and Abraham Gay; each of which he addressed 
reproachfully by name whenever he found himself called upon to 
administer the stimulus of the whip. The manner in which the 
team cantered up steep hills with their heavy coachload was a 
spectacle to be remembered. 

Though not so absolutely beautiful as the drive from Ilfracomb 
to Lynton, the road between Penzance and Sennan—the last parish 
in England—is full of charm. As far as St. Buryan we drive 
through a fertile landscape, a landscape whose beauty is much 
enhanced by the custom which prevails here of planting an avenue in 
almost every road. The over-arching elms keep the road some- 
what rotten, but give a parklike aspect to the country. 

We stop just long enough to wash out the horses’ mouths at St. 
Buryan, which is a village on a hill, with a fine old church in pro- 
cess of restoration. A place of great antiquity is this St. Buryan, 
deriving its name from a collegiate church founded by King Athel- 
stane in honour of St. Buriena, or Beriena, who had an oratory and 
was interred here. We come to a more open and a wilder country. 
There are patches of common among the fields. In every field in 
this part of the country there is a rough block of stone, for the 
cattle to rub themselves against if so minded, recalling the renowned 
MacCullum More and his philanthropic institution. 

At eleven o’clock the brake deposits its freight at the entrance 
to a hilly lane headed by a sign-post inscribed ‘ To the Logan Rock;’ 
and we are told that we are to return to the same spot at one 
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o’clock precisely; and Mr. Richards says this with the air of not 
meaning to wait for us if we are behind time. There is some- 
thing awful in the idea of being left high and dry on the Logan Rock, 
with no means of conveyance but the Marylebone stage back to Pen- 
zance. But as there is a decent and cleanly little inn fifty yards up 
the lane, the belated traveller need not be quite in despair. 

A very little way up the lane a guide takes possession of us, an 
elderly man of a lively disposition, whose proudest boast is that he 
carried the Duchess of Somerset up to the rocking-stone. He has 
evidently never got over the delightful sensation of having a 
peeress in his arms. The legend goes, that the wife who touches 
the Logan Rock will have mastery in all domestic disputes ever- 
more. 

Perhaps one is inclined to think at first that a guide to the 
Logan is a superfluity ; but a little experience of the scene removes 
that doubt. The approach to the shore is by a narrow path through 
a series of small cornfields, full of promise when we saw them, and 
each field is guarded by a stile of ferocious aspect, constructed of 
rough slabs of stone, second only in inconvenience to the Welsh stile. 
Up and down these stiles—the rocky steps whereof are slippery as 
glass—we stumble gallantly, the guide offering his hand at every 
turn, and telling us a touching story of his brother who would spread 
his nets on a Sunday, and came to want in consequence. 

We come to the last stile, the stiles increasing in ferocity as 
we progress, and the lordly bay bursts upon our delighted view. 
Nothing the mind can imagine of coast scenery can be more beauti- 
ful—rocks clothed with verdure, rich red and purple masses of stone, 
silvery sand yonder in the shining cove, a sea of malachite. 

The pile of rocks upon which the famous stone is poised stands 
up before us like a citadel. The guide opines that this mighty mass 
has been built up by human hands—what Titans of a primeval 
world must have been concerned in that construction !—and that it 
was a fortress erected by the Druids. Those two perpendicular 
rocks sustained their drawbridge. On being reminded that the 
Druids were rather clerical than military, and that they could 
have had few foes against whom to defend themselves on this wild 
Cornish shore, he declines to enter upon such niceties, but sticks to 
his Druids. The Druids did it all. He shows us the stone on 
which they sacrificed their human victims, and evidently enjoys the 
idea. 

The lord of the manor has a book in which it is all written 
down, he tells us—and nothing would shake his faith in that book. 

No scene could be more appropriate to a savage and mystic 
ritual. One can imagine these wild peaks the theatre of such orgies 
as the Gallic mariner saw from afar when he went to consult the 
Druidic soothsayers amid the reefs of the Amorican coast. ‘ At 
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night,’ says the historian, ‘ when the tempests raged, as he skirted 
the savage promontory, he fancied that he heard strange cries and 
chants and wild melodies mingling with the wails of the wind and 
the eternal moan of the waves. On the summit ofthe misty crags 
he saw red phantoms gliding, with streaming hair, and burning 
torches whose flashes were like lightning.’ 

We climb and climb, under a blazing sun and at some peril of 
life and limb, and could so climb for hours, moved to rapture by the 
loveliness around. There sits a young lady sketching under an 
umbrella. O, for the brush of Turner to transcribe this warmth 
and variety of colour—this scene which in its lavish brilliancy 
reminds one of a casket of flashing gems, emerald and amethyst, 
opal and ruby ! 

But we are obliged to remember that Mr. Richards expects us 
at the corner at one precisely, and, like obedient Cinderellas hasten- 
ing from the ball before the stroke of twelve, we turn our faces from 
the beauteous bay and go back by the way we came, tripping 
lightly over the stony-hearted stiles, and hearing further particulars 
about the guide’s family and friends. There is a brief pause for 
refreshment, and the popping of soda-water corks is heard in the 
land, and then we mount to our seats once more. Abraham Gay 
and Rattlebones pull themselves together, Jarge and Duke jog 
comfortably on in front, letting the wheelers do most of the work ; 
and we are on our way to the Land’s End, where we are allowed 
two hours more to roam about at our will, buy photographs or 
geological specimens, or eat, drink, and be merry at the snug little 
inn—really a comfortable inn, where one might stop for a week 
with advantage—as our inclination urges. 

We devote ourselves to the rocks, and postpone the mundane 
consideration of refreshment till our return to Penzance, where the 
seven-o’clock table-d’héte will await us. The Land’s End is not 
quite so beautiful as the amphitheatre of the Logan; but this 
wild point, this ragged extremity of England, is very fine. There is 
a change in the colouring of rock and water. The sea here has a 
dark and iron hue. We sit for a little while on one of the outer- 
most rocks watching the cormorants and the gulls. Three young 
gray gulls stand quietly grouped on a rock all the time, looking 
in the distance like partridges, and one is inclined to accuse 
their parents of neglect for leaving them so long untended. The 
white-winged birds wheel and soar above us. The cormorants dive 
in the dark wave below, and flash upward from the water swift as.a 
dart, with wet shining wings. Yonder, on a low line of rocks called 
the Longships, is the lighthouse. The sun has clothed himself in 
white vapour since we left the Logan, and they are firing fog-signals. 

The mosses and stonecrops on the cliffs here are lovely. 
Snow is unknown here; geraniums and fuchsias flourish as at 
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Ventnor. There are only rain and wind to contend with, and they 
do get a goodish bit of wind in the winter, the proprietor of the 
hotel informs us. He shuts up his house and retires half a mile 
inland in the autumn. 

There are lodgings in two or three comfortable-looking houses 
to be had at Sennan—the last parish in Western England—and I 
can fancy nothing more delightful for the weary dweller in cities 
than a fortnight in this remote and lonely scene. It is not a 
fashionable watering-place by any means. There is neither parade 
nor pier; no band, no assembly-room, no bathing-machines ; but 
there is Nature in all her wildest glory, and there is an atmo- 
sphere which invigorates the body and intoxicates the brain with 
delight. 

Too soon the bugle blows the signal for departure, and we 
take our places again. Every one is now seized with an ardent 
desire to ride outside, and the roof is loaded; whereupon Mr. 
Richards warns his customers that the coach may heel over into a 
hedge, and that he won’t hold himself responsible for the conse- 
quences ‘if them as came inside won’t go back inside.’ This brings 
about a considerable retirement to the interior of the vehicle, whereat 
Mr. Richards chuckles audibly. 

We drive homewards pensively. It is our last day in the West. 
There are the Scilly Islands unexplored, though so easy of access from 
Penzance. There is King Arthur’s rock-based castle of Tintagel, 
with its romantic associations and picturesque surroundings, calling 
to us on the northern coast. There is so much interesting ground 
to be explored, but the grinding of the mill must not cease. We 
have had our holiday, and must go back to harness, not unwill- 
ingly but regretfully. We return from Penzance to Paddington 
in a single day, by a train that is a marvel of swiftness and 
punctuality. Sweet are the waters and hills of Teignmouth, fair 
smiles that toy-shop watering-place, Dawlish, with its pretty houses, 
and public garden, and waterbrooks, and wooded hills in the back- 
ground. We look out regretfully at every station, this western 
world is so fair. And yet there are people who go to Ramsgate and 
Margate, Brighton and Dover, year after year, and leave this western 
paradise unexplored. 

De gustibus, &c.; the proverb is somewhat musty. 
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BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘ TOTTIE’S FORTUNE,’ ‘THE WINNING 
HAZARD,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IJ. THE BEGINNING OF IT. 


A BRIGHT spring morning; the bells are jangling vigorously from 
the old church-tower of the little town of Fordham, which has 
nothing specially remarkable about it, except the pleasant meadows 
that surround it, the sparkling little river which meanders through 
them, and the noble well-wooded park close by that surrounds the 
mansion of the Wilford family. The town is in a state of pleased 
excitement, for the Squire of Wilfordhurst and his wife are coming 
home to-day after a long residence abroad, and the chief burgesses 
of the place have prepared a demonstration to do them honour. 

The Squire of Wilfordhurst was a very popular man in all the 
country round. We are writing of more than a quarter of a century 
ago, when democratic notions had not found their way into the rural 
districts, and the ‘Squire and his relations’ were often objects of a 
really heartfelt devotion on the part of their humbler neighbours ; 
and the Squire in some measure deserved his popularity. A zealous 
sportsman, a generous landlord, a strong Conservative, a supporter 
of all the institutions of the country,—in his more private capacity 
he was known as a good master and as a generous man to the poor. 
Then he was lenient as a magistrate, except as to poaching, which 
he punished with a righteous severity; but he made up for that by 
his merciful consideration for other minor offences. He was never 
hard upon a man for beating his wife, or severe upon a friendly 
fight ; indeed his worship was said himself to have been present as 
a spectator of that grand battle fought on Fordham-heath in the 
palmy days of the ring, when George the Black beat young Molyneux 
after a combat of a hundred and twenty-three rounds, the result of 
which was to leave the loser a tenant in perpetuity of a grave in 
Fordham churchyard, where a mossy stone still exists to his memory ; 
and the worthy justice, knowing the weaknesses of humanity, was 
never unduly hard ‘upon the irregularities caused by a hot blood or 
too free indulgence in intoxicating drinks. Thus he was a popular 
man with all classes of the community, and the desire to celebrate 
his return in a worthy manner was universal. 

The festivities, too, might also be said to celebrate the arrival 
of a son and heir to the house; for although this event had hap- 
pened three years ago, yet the health of Mrs. Wilford had been so 
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bad at the time, and so much anxiety was felt for her, that all demon- 
strations of joy had been at the time repressed. The physicians had 
ordered Mrs. Wilford to Italy as soon as she could travel, and there 
she had remained ever since. The coming of the heir had been a 
really important event at Wilfordhurst, for the Squire had then 
reached a respectable age—some sixty years—without any lawful 
progeny ; and although his wife was some twenty years younger, 
yet, as they had been married for many years, the chances of off- 
spring seemed remote. However, at the eleventh hour the event 
came to pass, and every one was delighted; for failing an heir to 
the Squire, the ultimate successor to the estate would have been a 
younger brother, whom universal report concurred in deprecating as 
quite unfit for the position. A milksop, a man who could not sit 
a horse decently, who did not know one end ofa gun from the other, 
a bookworm, and a man infected, it was whispered, with dangerous 
heresies on many points,—such a one would be indeed an unworthy 
successor to the Squire, who, it may be said, hated his younger 
brother with all the ardour of a near relation. 

The residence in Italy had been a sad trial to the Squire, who 
disliked all things foreign; bat now, happily, Mrs. Wilford’s health 
was quite restored, and they were all coming home for good—for 
good and all. 

But to the enormous disappointment of the villagers and tenants, 
just as the big bonfire had been piled on Spenbury Hill; just as the 
last squib and cracker in the gunsmith’s shop had been bought up 
by the enthusiastic boyhood of the place; just as the roughest and 
wildest spirits of the place were priming themselves with drink for 
the task of replacing the horses in the Squire’s carriage, and drawing 
him home in triumph; just as the shopkeepers were shaking out 
their bunting, and the carpenter was putting the last touch to the 
triumphal archway, stretching from the door of the Star Hotel to the 
barber’s shop opposite ;—the steward rode down from the hall, and 
announced to the crowd gathered in the market-place : 

That he had just received a communication from the Squire, who 
earnestly begged his friends, in consideration of his wife’s delicate 
nerves and the tender age of his son, as well as in consequence of a 
family bereavement that made such things out of place—[here the 
steward raised his voice into a shout that could be heard all over the 
square |—begged his good friends to make no demonstrations of wel- 
come on this occasion, but to show their affection for the family by 
remaining quietly at home. By and by the Squire hoped to meet 
all his friends in the grounds of Wilfordhurst, when many a cask of 
ale should be broached, and much beef and bread and cheese should 
be provided, so that the leanest and hungriest man in the place 
should have enough. 

This last clause somewhat relieved the general disappointment 
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of the public at the loss of the evening’s fun, and a drizzling down- 
fall of rain, which began soon after, convinced all rational people 
that the féte was luckily postponed. Some little speculation, how- 
ever, ensued at the various centres of discussion in the town as to 
the particular family bereavement that had caused, or partially caused, 
the Squire’s manifesto. It could hardly be on the Wilford side, for 
the Squire’s only relations were two younger brothers, the elder of 
whom, Arthur—the milksop and bookworm before alluded to—was 
then abroad in Spain, where report said that he had tarnished the 
family dignity by becoming a wine merchant. The second brother 
was in a public office in London, living in genteel poverty, and lately 
married to a poor clergyman’s daughter, without a sixpence of her 
own. These two brothers had been recently heard of as in good 
health, and the Squire had so little affection for them, that he was 
hardly likely to have altered any of his arrangements on account of 
what might have happened to them or their belongings. There had 
been a sister indeed, to whom the Squire had been attached, but 
she had been dead three years or more—had died abroad under a 
kind of cloud; and no one knew of any other relatives of the Squire. 
It was finally concluded by the most sagacious of the quidnuncs of 
Fordham that the bereavement was on madam’s side. 

At Wilfordhurst itself similar instructions had been received. 
There was to be no attempt at any demonstration of welcome. The 
servants might assemble in the hall to greet their master and mis- 
tress and young master, but everything was to be kept quiet and 
tranquil, to spare Mrs. Wilford’s nerves. 

At about seven o’clock in the evening—it was then raining in a 
steady downpour—a travelling-carriage drawn by four horses with 
postillions rumbled through the roughly-paved High-street of Ford- 
ham, and dashed down the avenue leading to Wilfordhurst. It 
drew up at the mansion, the windows of which, lighted up from 
within, cast a cheerful glow into the damp darkness outside. The 
Squire alighted under the great portico, handed out his wife—his 
little boy. Another carriage followed, full of luggage, maids, and 
nurses. ‘But no furreners, thank God!’ observed the butler in 
fervent gratitude. An invasion of Italian nurses and ladies’ maids 
had been feared by the old-established servants of the hall; but it 
seemed that the foreigners had been dismissed in their own country, 
and their places supplied with the genuine British article. 

Mrs. Wilford looked pale, deadly pale, as she crossed the hall 
that night, bowing coldly to the domestics on either side. She 
made her way directly to her own room, and did not appear again 
that night. The young heir, who seemed somewhat spoilt and dis- 
posed to scratch and bite his new attendants, was taken off to the 
nursery, and the Squire retired to his own little room, where he 
ordered his dinner to be served, and all the reception-rooms were 
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darkened and closed by his order. Then he sent for the steward,. 
and was closeted with him for some time. 

About two hours later another carriage drove up to the now- 
darkened house—a long black box on four wheels, with two men 
in black sitting on a seat in front—a hearse, in fact. The stew- 
ard had given his orders; the great doors of the hall were thrown 
open, and one of the men in black entered, carrying under his arm 
a little polished oaken coffin. It was placed in the library on a 
table in the centre of the room, a black and white pall was thrown 
over it, and then the room was left to darkness. The hearse drove 
away with its sable attendants, and a kind of hush fell over the 
house. 

The story of the little coffin was soon known and circulated 
through the house. It contained a child of the race; the child of 
that daughter of the house who had died under a cloud abroad. The 
Squire was bringing the poor little fellow home, away from the hired 
nurses who had hitherto had the charge, to be a companion and 
playfellow to his own little boy. But on the way he had been 
seized with some infantile malady, and had died suddenly. Madam 
had been very much affected; she was overcome by the loss of this 
infant; she reproached herself continually as the cause of its death, 
as she had taken it away so suddenly from its accustomed way of 
life. 

Next day it was whispered among the servants that madam 
had been seen to rise in the middle of the night, to descend to the 
library, and kneeling by the side of the little coffin to have given 
way to a storm of grief; and it was further said that the Squire had 
come and taken her away and reproached her bitterly for her im- 
prudence. Ah! he was a very careful tender husband, and for the 
poor thing, delicate as she was, to be wandering about in the cold 
and giving way like that, and all for a little child that. was almost 
a stranger to her—the Squire might well be angry. 

The child was buried in a quiet unostentatious way in the family 
vault of the Wilfords in Fordham churchyard. People were a little 
curious to see the registry of the burial, but the vicar would not 
show it to any one, and after being a nine days’ wonder in the little 
town the affair was gradually forgotten. 

The Squire kept his promise and gave a grand entertainment to 
his tenants and the inhabitants of Fordham, in honour of the return 
of his wife and child. But it was a white wan face that Mrs. Wil- 
ford had to show to her well-wishers, and the smiles that she be- 
‘stowed on them were cold and forced. The good accounts that had 
come home from Italy as to her complete restoration to health had, 
it seemed, been much exaggerated. In fact, before many months 
had elapsed it was found necessary to send her back to the same 
climate, but this time without her boy, whom the Squire publicly 
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announced amid great applause was to be brought up at home a 
thorough Englishman. 

Mrs. Wilford only came home to die, and her coffin was placed 
beside the little oaken one in the family vault at Fordham. After 
her death the Squire developed his old English qualities, perhaps a 
little too freely, considering the means he had at his disposal. He 
had always been fond of racing, and had now and then bred a good 
steeplechaser and carried off stakes here and there. Now he set 
up a breeding-stud on a small scale, and began to run his thorough- 
breds at provincial meetings. And once he had the good luck with 
an unknown horse to carry off a great handicap, winning, people 
said, some ten thousand pounds at a haul. There were great re- 
joicings at Wilfordhurst after that, you may be sure; and the Squire, 
fired by ambition, vowed that he would never rest till he had won 
one of the great races of the year. He died, however, without see- 
ing his wish accomplished, and after a short minority his son Westley 
reigned in his stead. 


Cuapter II. 
AN AMATEUR APPRAISER, 


THE arrival of a visitor to the Star Hotel at Great Fordham 
by the omnibus that met the mid-day train, although not an unpre- 


cedented event, was still sufficiently unusual to cause a little sur- 
prise and speculation among the frequenters of the establishment. 
The new-comer was evidently a person of some importance; there 
was a vigour and decisiveness in his bearing that announced the 
man accustomed to affairs. A neat little man, with a sallow keen 
face, long nose, and vigilant gray eyes, black hair, and whiskers 
sedulously brushed, costume irreproachable from the top of his shiny 
silk hat to the sole of his varnished boots; but so quiet and decor- 
ous that you might have taken him for a clergyman of undecided 
views, but that his trousers were perhaps a little too tight over the 
knees and too well shaped over the boot to be compatible with the 
character of a divine. 

‘I want a sitting-room, landlord,’ said the new guest to the 
tall comfortable-looking host, who had come out to greet him,—‘a 
sitting-room and a good fire; dinner at five o’clock, and a fly to 
Wilfordhurst.’ 

Brown rubbed his head in a somewhat perplexed manner. His 
head was not adapted to the reception of many ideas at once, and 
he had retained in it only the last of his customer’s requirements. 

‘A fly to Wilfordhurst, sir! Very sorry, but all my horses are 
out ’cept the one in the ’bus, and he is going back to meet the 
next train. But, bless you, sir, it ain’t half a mile to Wilfordhurst, 
not across the footway through the park, it isn’t.’ 
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‘ Then I'll walk,’ said the little man briskly. ‘ Here, take my 
bag, landlord, and put it in the sitting-room, and don’t forget a 
good fire and dinner at five punctually.’ 

Et Brown, aroused to the fact that dinner was required, had a 
good many questions to ask as to the menu, and it was several 
minutes before his guest made his escape from the inn-yard and 
found himself on the broad highway. He had declined a guide to 
the hall; he had a tongue and could ask his way. But, in truth, 
there was little difficulty in finding the track. The park palings of 
Wilfordhurst encompassed the little town like a garment, and the 
only practicable breach in the line was about a quarter of a mile 
from the inn-door, where a stile of tremendous height, extreme nar- 
rowness, with bars set in such a way as to present the sharpest 
angles to the knees and ancles of adventurous pedestrians, admitted 
to the penetralia of the great house. 

The stranger—about whose name, by the bye, there is no mys- 
tery to be observed; it was painted on his black carpet-bag in great 
white letters, ‘R. Petworth’—Mr. Petworth, then, found no difficulty 
in identifying this stile as the entrance to the footway of which he 
was in search. Indeed, besides the physical obstacles that barred 
the way, there were sundry others of a moral nature. No less than 
three huge boards thickly covered with inscriptions denounced fear- 
ful penalties on all trespassers. A nervous, timid man might have 
been deterred from attempting an entry in the face of all these 
threats and warnings, but they had no such éffect upon Petworth, 
who climbed to the top of the stile and lowered himself gently down 
on the other side, not without many muttered maledictions on the 
authors of such torturing contrivances. 

Once within the park the walk was pleasant enough, among 
wooded glades carpeted thickly with the old year’s leaves, through 
which the bright green fronds of the ferns were now thrusting them- 
selves, and by and by you came to an opening where you saw a long 
narrow lake glittering below, and beyond that’a wooded slope with 
the mansion-house showing through the trees—an ugly house 
enough at first sight, square and many windowed, built of a pink 
pallid kind of brick; but there is something imposing about it never- 
theless, as it stands out from the great belt of trees behind it, solid, 
respectable. 

Over the lake was a somewhat pretentious stone bridge, and here 
the footway joined the principal drive which led up the slope of the 
hill to the house. There is a sort of embarrassing feeling in ap- 
proaching a big house on foot: it looks at one so suspiciously with 
its many windows, and seems so taken up with its self-contained life, 
and so indifferent to anything your insignificance may have to say to 
it, that humanity is quite dwarfed and crippled by it. Petworth 
himself seemed to own the influence of this kind of feeling, for he 
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pished and pshawed frequently as he walked slowly up to the house, 
as if he were dissatisfied and indignant at his own impressions. 

‘To think,’ he said to himself as he stopped for a moment to take 
breath and admire the prospect, ‘that I should be as big a fool now 
as I was twenty years ago. Does a countryman ever get rid of his 
squire-ridden feelings? I am the master here, or shall be soon, and 
yet I feel as timid in approaching the big house as when I was a 
poor out-at-elbows clerk, and brought papers in at the side door for 
his worship to sign.’ 

Petworth did not attempt the side entrance this time, however, 
but walked boldly up the terrace to the principal entrance. A nearer 
view showed that the house was probably at this moment untenanted 
by its proprietor. Blinds were down, volants were shut, complete 
silence reigned everywhere. The hall-bell rang with an empty de- 
solate clank, and no one came to the door for a very long time. 

A servant in plain clothes appeared at last, yawning and blinking 
as if just aroused from noontide repose. 

‘Mr. Wilford not at home, eh?’ asked Mr. Petworth sharply. 

‘No, sir,’ replied the man, with an intonation as if that were a 
self-evident fact. 

‘ And not likely to be, eh, for some time ?’ 

‘Not likely to be for some time,’ repeated the man. ‘Let me 
see,’ he went on, as, now aroused, he felt the advantage of a little 
human society. ‘ Week after next’s the Derby week, ain’t it? Yes, 
to be sure. Well, master won’t be back afore then, and then there’s 
Hascot, and all the rest of ’em, one upon the ’eels of the other. 
No, sir, if nothing unforeseen occurs, I don’t suppose we shall see 
much of our young gent not before partridge-shooting. Then he’s 
sure to be here.’ 

‘O, you think so,’ said Petworth, with a covert kind of sneer, 
‘sure to be here then, eh? Very well; we shall meet in town be- 
fore then, I dare say. Come, I want to see the house.’ 

‘Ours ain’t a show place, sir,’ said the man, with dignity. 

‘Never mind that. Half-a-crown’s as much good to you as to 
anybody else, I daresay.’ 

That was a point of view that seemed to commend itself to the 
intelligence of the servant. Still he was a countryman, and not over 
greedy of gain. 

‘ There ain’t anythink particular well worth seeing in the house,’ 
in a tone that showed he was not anxious to get the best of a bar- 
gain. 

‘Never mind that. I think it worth half-a-crown, anyhow. 
Show me the way, John.’ 

John made no further demur, but conducted the visitor through 
the various apartments of the house. The man was right. There 
really was nothing much to be seen. The furniture was heavy and 
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old-fashioned, the hangings faded. If there were anything rare or 
valuable belonging to the place, it was locked up and out of sight. 
There was scarcely indeed anything human about the place ; all was 
formal faded upholstery. 

‘ Where does your master live when he’s here?’ said Petworth, 
turning sharply on the man. ‘Surely not in these old-furniture 
magazines ?” 

‘ Well, sir, you see there’s nothing been changed here since the 
old Squire’s time, and he was one of the good old sort, sir, tho’t 
more of horses, and dogs, and guns, than tables nor chairs, nor 
_ womenfolk, and such like. Ofcourse, when the young master mar- 
ries, everything will be different.’ 

‘ Any talk of that ?’ asked Petworth in an indifferent tone. 

‘Almost settled, sir. His cousin, Miss Wilford, of ’Ide-park- 
gardens ; a young lady as is a great heiress.’ 

‘ Never mind that. Where does your master live, I ask you, when 
he’s here ?’ 

‘In the old Squire’s rooms, sir. I'll show you them presently.’ 

The old Squire’s rooms had a pleasant aspect to the south-west, 
with a view of a slope of sunny lawn, and of the entrance to the 
stables. The sitting-room had a pair of double doors, opening directly 
into the open air upon a paved footway that led straight to the stables. 
This had been the old Squire’s justice-room, where he had adminis- 
tered the affairs of the district in a rough autocratic fashion. There 
was a portrait of Lord Eldon over the fireplace, the frame of which 
was adorned with festoons of foxes’ brushes. About the walls were 
portraits of favourite hunters and celebrated racers, and in a place of 
honour opposite the master’s desk was a grand oil painting by the 
president of the Royal Academy of the day, in which the old Squire 
himself, in the most glaring of scarlet coats, surrounded by black- 
and-white dogs with tails at every possible inclination to the horizon, 
leant against a bright bay hunter and looked amiably out at the spec- 
tators. 

‘ That cost a thousand guineas, that did,’ said the servitor in an 
awe-struck tone, pointing to the masterpiece. 

‘A thousand, eh?’ said Petworth, surveying it critically, head 
on one side. ‘ Worth a hundred, perhaps, at a forced sale,’ he went 
on to himself, in a half whisper. 

‘That’s a beautiful bit, the old dog scratching the flea out in 
the corner, ain’t it, sir?’ said the servant shyly, as if afraid of the 
consequences of his criticism. 

‘So it is, John,’ said Petworth; ‘that’s the best bit of the can- 
vas—just the touch of nature, you know.’ 

‘Ah, that is nature!’ replied John, giving himself a sympa- 
thetic hitch. ‘It pleases me, does that, more’n I can tell you, sir. 
The young gent don’t care for these pictures, sir. Says he, one 
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night he come home in a desperate bad temper, ‘‘ John,” says he, 
“T’ll have all those d—d pictures hung up in the coach-house.” ’ 

‘And yet he’s a great racing man?’ 

‘So he are, sir; but not like the old Squire. His heart ain’t 
in it, like the old gent’s, sir, and he ain’t got his judgment. They 
say, sir,’ said John, sinking his voice into a whisper, ‘that he’s 
lost a deal of money by it the last few years.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Petworth dryly, ‘that’s as may be. And so, 
out of all this big house, these are the only two rooms he uses— 
these little bits of things ?’ 

‘ That’s all, sir. We always keep fires here, you know, sir, in 
case he should drop in without letting us know.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Petworth again, dropping into the easy-chair 
that stood on one side of the fireplace and casting a critical glance 
round the room. ‘ Wouldn’t suit me, I think. How many horses 
have you got in the stables ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, not so much of them, sir, now, as in the old Squire’s 
days. There’s a couple of hacks for the use of the house, and there’s 
half a dozen hunters of master’s, and three carriage-horses, and a 
pony for the housekeeper to drive about with.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ chuckled Petworth, ‘a pony for the housekeeper, 
eh? Is she young, eh ?’ 

‘Bless you, no, sir, well-nigh eighty.’ 

‘That makes it worse,’ cried Petworth in a suppressed voice. 
‘So much worse for the young idiot. Well, I say, John, do you 
think you could put one of those hacks into the dogeart and get the 
groom to drive me back to Fordham ? I’m tired with all this walking.’ 

‘T’ll ask the head groom, sir,’ said John, who was impressed 
with the visitor’s general knowledge and great affability. ‘I'll say 
it’s a particular friend of master’s.’ 

‘Say it’s a gentleman whose got five shillings in his pocket, 
John, which is more than all his friends can say, John.’ 

John laughed furtively and went away on his errand. Petworth, 
left to himself, drew out his pocket-book and began to make memo- 
randa. ‘The whole lot ain’t worth eight hundred,’ he muttered to 
himself, ‘not a copper more than that. Bless me, the young chap 
has come right to the end of his tether, and it’s time he’s pulled 
up short. 

‘The trap will be round in one minute, sir,’ said John, coming 
into the room once more. Petworth rose and buttoned up his great- 
coat, making his way back to the hall ; he stood looking out through 
the glass doors with thoughtful aspect. 

‘Twenty years ago,’ he muttered to himself, ‘I was hustled out 
of this house like a thief, by the orders of that fiery old reprobate 
in the scarlet coat. I told him I should come back, and here I am. 
All in good time—all in good time.’ 
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Then the dog-cart dashed up to the door, and Petworth was 
whisked off to the good fire and good dinner that awaited him at 
the Star Hotel at Fordham. 

‘Do you know who your friend is, John?’ said the groom to his 
fellow-servant when he had returned from driving Mr. Petworth. 

‘No,’ said John. ‘Is it anybody particular ?’ 

‘That’s the great sporting lawyer, Petworth—he as lent the 
Duke of Mudford twenty thousand pounds on his own note, time 
when the duke couldn’t raise another crown-piece to meet his bets 
at Tattersall’s. Same chap as they say made fifty thousand in 
two years out of the Marquis of Brighton. They say as he’s took 
master in hand now—come down here to spy out the nakedness 
of the land.’ 

‘Well, he’s not a bad sort of gent, anyhow,’ replied John, jing- 
ling in his pocket two half-crowns, by which he was the richer for 
the lawyer’s visit. But the talk in the servants’ hall that night 
was all of failures and distresses, of the rights of servants as to 
wages and how they could be recovered, with other matters of a like 
nature. 


Cuapter III. 
AVENUE GARDENS. 


. Ir is a pleasant morning now in May, and notwithstanding the 

revolution of public opinion against this once overlauded month, it 
may be safely affirmed that there are pleasant days in May. A fresh 
and balmy breeze is stirring the leaves of the elms in Hyde Park, and 
gently stealing in at the windows of the houses in Avenue-gardens. 
They are nice comfortable-looking houses those in Avenue-gardens, 
overlooking Hyde Park; midway in date, it seems, between the aspir- 
ing new buildings; florid and pretentious, that the contractors are now 
busy upon, and the quaint little boxes of villas that seem to be sur- 
vivals of some earlier, simpler, perhaps happier state of society. 
Looking over from their upper windows to the leafy wilderness of the 
park, where nursemaids and children stray, and not unseldom the 
scarlet shell-jacket of a lifeguardsman makes a kind of sunshine in 
the shade, you might almost fancy yourself at the edge of some 
country demesne, but for the roar of traffic, which reminds you that 
London, in the shape of the Bayswater-road, rolls between. This 
river of traffic is just now in full spate, glittering indeed like its type, 
as the sun glances on its surface newly drenched by the water-carts. 
Gaily-painted omnibuses are bustling along with their loads of busi- 
ness and official people from Shepherd’s Bush and Notting Hill and 
the parts thereto adjacent, their cargoes made up and careless of 
casual hails from scattered wayfarers on the pavements. The trot- 
toir too, under the windows of Avenue-gardens, is filled with a side 
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stream of well-dressed foot-passengers, smart men with flowers in 
their button-holes, who step out briskly towards Pall Mall and 
Whitehall. Tradesmen’s carts rattle about, and the gondola of Lon- 
don, the ubiquitous all-penetrating hansom, sails briskly with the 
stream, in ceaseless procession. 

Still it is a pleasant and jubilant kind of roar, that of the passing 
river of souls, far more cheerful than the fretful tide of the City or 
the distracting hurlyburly of the Strand. Cries of street-traders 
mingle pleasantly with the din, like the voices of boatmen labouring 
at the oar, or of seamen hauling home the anchor; and through it 
all the chorus of twittering birds from the groves beyond makes it- 
self heard distinctly. Then the sun-blinds flap like the sails of pass- 
ing craft, and the breath of hyacinths and violets is wafted in, 
sweeter than the spiced Indian air. 

At number thirty-three Avenue-gardens the inmates are now at 
breakfast. There is the master of the house, a grizzled, thought- 
ful-looking man, who is sitting in a very easy chair by a cheerful 
blazing fire. Mr. Arthur Wilford does not believe in these delu- 
sive spring mornings. The broad sheet of the Times is spread 
before him, a toast-rack is within reach of his plate, and a quiet 
attentive man-servant, somewhat grizzled like his master, but younger 
looking, attends sedulously to all his wants. Between the fireplace 
and the window are sitting behind a hissing tea-urn two girls, the 
nieces of Mr. Wilford, who occupy the place of daughters in the 
household of the childless bachelor. The elder, whose name is 
Audrey, is tall and fair, with light brown hair twisted round a shapely 
head. The younger, whom they call Hester, is petite and dark, with 
sparkling merry eyes, graceful too and lithe as a young fawn. 
Hester has thrown her arm round her sister’s neck, and is reading 
over her shoulder a letter which the other holds in her hand. Au- 
drey has received a goodly crop of letters this morning—the table 
is strewed with them, and with other more solid tokens of remem- 
brance: little packets carefully folded in silver paper; a jewel- 
case half open, revealing the soft shimmer of a pearl necklace. In 
fact, it is Miss Wilford’s birthday: she is just twenty-one, and 
although this epoch has not the same importance on the female side 
as the masculine coming of age, nevertheless, as Audrey is handsome 
and an heiress, she finds plenty of friends to do her reverence, and 
place before her their offerings. 

‘Yes,’ said the younger, after awhile, ‘ you have a nice lot of 
pretty things and good wishes, but among them all I don’t see any 
from Westley, and he always has remembered your birthday, Au- 
drey.’ , 

Arthur Wilford looked up sharply from under his shaggy eye 
brows. 

‘I am glad the young man has had the good taste not to write 
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or send anything,’ he said; ‘he must see now that you are no longer 
boys and girls together, and all that must cease.’ 

‘ Still,’ persisted Hester, ‘I think he ought to have taken some 
notice of the day. Remember he is the head of the family, and he 
really ought to be courteous to the younger branches.’ 

‘ Head of the family, indeed,’ muttered uncle Arthur, ‘ a pretty 
head, indeed, a caput mortuum.’ 

Here Audrey raised her head for the first time since the conver- 
sation began, and meeting her uncle’s look firmly, but with a rising 
blush : 

‘You have heard no harm of Westley, have you, uncle?’ she 
asked. 

‘Little good—little good,’ said Arthur Wilford, shaking his 
head. ‘He is going on in the same reckless way as his father, and 
he has not my brother’s cunning to keep him out of the mire. He 
comes in for an incumbered property, and instead of paying every- 
thing off, and putting things out to nurse, he carries on, reckless 
of everything.’ 

‘But can you blame a son for following his father’s example ?’ 

‘When it’s such an example as Squire Wilford set him. Sup- 
pose his father had been hung, Audrey, would you have the son go 
to the gallows also, out of filial respect ? There was never any love 
lost between my brother and me; in fact, we hated one another 
most fraternally ; but for all that I’d have held out a hand to the 
young fellow—but pooh! if I offer him a bit of good advice, up goes 
his head into the air.’ 

‘Yes, he is very hot-tempered,’ admitted Audrey in a mournful 
tone. 

‘Just like his father, he would never take advice; and then to 
put the lad into the Guards—a plain country squire’s son in the 
Guards. Blatant folly.’ 

‘ He talks of exchanging into a less expensive regiment, I think,’ 
said Audrey. 

‘Tut! he should have done that long ago. Well, we’ll say no 
more on an ungrateful subject,’ said Arthur Wilford, closing the 
discussion with an authoritative shake of the head from which there 
was no appeal. 

Audrey swept together her letters and her presents with a sigh. 
The day had ceased to be bright for her somehow, and she had no 
longer any pleasure in what it had brought her. Breakfast over, 
she went down to her daily employment, not very arduous, of adding 
up the housekeeper’s book, and arranging with that very efficient 
fanctionary the programme of the day’s dinner. This done, she 
made her way to the library, and ensconced herself in her favourite 
nook—a comfortable old-fashioned sofa in a recess—where she tried 
to lose sight of herself in the pages of a book. She had not been 
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there long when she heard the assiduous man-servant, Parker, throw 
open the door, saying, ‘ Master will see you in the library, sir,’ and 
then close it upon the visitor. 

This was a tall handsome-looking man of five- or six-and-twenty, 
with a long tawny moustache, and hair a little darker in hue. As 
soon as Parker had shut the door, his face, which had worn the non- 
chalant expression characteristic of the young militaire, suddenly 
changed and darkened. He threw bimself into a library-chair, leant 
his head upon his arm, and groaned heavily. Audrey rose, letting 
fall her book, and Westley Wilford—for he it was—hastily resumed 
his sang froid and came to meet her. 

‘What is the matter, Westley?’ she said, offering her hand. 
‘Have you any bad news ?’ 

‘News? No,’ he said; ‘nothing. Why?’ 

‘You looked so ill as you came in a moment ago; I thought 
you were in some -trouble.’ 

‘Well, you are right,’ said Westley ; ‘I am in no end of trou- 
ble. But why should I bore you with my misfortunes ?’ 

‘You will not bore me; and if I could be of any use to you—I 
don’t see how, but the mouse helped the lion, you know.’ 

‘I’m past helping,’ said Wilford sadly. ‘I have come to a 
regular smash. And I thought I was beginning to see my way, too. 
Thad put my affairs into the hands of a man who’s no end clever at 
managing these things; and then I have got a rattling good three- 
year-old, who’s in the Derby, and who’s safe to pull off some good 
stakes this year.’ 

‘ That is Astyonax, I suppose,’ said Audrey. 

‘Ah! what do you know about him? Who told you about 
Astyonax ?’ 

‘I saw it in the newspapers. One takes such an interest in 
reading about anybody one knows.’ 

‘I didn’t think your tastes ran that way, Audrey,’ said Wilford. 
‘Well, do you see the mess I’m in? Those rascally bankers at 
Fordham, who had a heavy mortgage on the place, have foreclosed 
all of a sudden and taken possession, so that I can’t draw a penny.’ 

‘That is dreadful. And what follows ?’ 

‘Why everybody is down upon me in a heap. Wilfordhurst 
will be for sale shortly, and I want uncle Arthur to buy it. You 
must urge him to do it.’ 

‘ Wilfordhurst for sale !’ repeated Audrey in dismay. ‘ 0, West- 
ley, how does it happen ?’ 

‘O, I hardly know; everything has melted away like a snow- 
wreath. But get uncle Arthur to buy it, Audrey. There are old ser- 
vants, old tenants, who would be altogether knocked out of time if a 
new speculative owner came to the property. And then the family 
influence and so on; he ought to buy it and keep these things up.’ 
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‘But what will you have when Wilfordhurst is sold ?” 

‘A good deal less than nothing, I fancy,’ said Westley, knitting 
his brows. 

‘Indeed! I am very sorry for you,’ said Audrey sadly. 

‘I don’t deserve that you should be sorry. I can see now what 
I have lost and for what I have lost it. And yet pity me a little, 
Audrey, and don’t believe everything you hear said against me.’ 

‘I do pity you,’ said Audrey, ‘and I will never believe that you 
have done anything really wrong. But, Westley, before uncle 
comes, do you want money now? I have fifty pounds that uncle 
gave me as a birthday present. I don’t want it; take it just for 
present needs.’ 

‘My dear child,’ cried Westley, ‘it was your birthday and I 
forgot it! Well, adversity makes one forget everything. Audrey, a 
hundred good wishes from your good-for-nothing cousin. But I don’t 
want money; I have got plenty for the moment at my bankers’— 
the purchase-money of my commission, in fact, which I have sold.’ 

‘And that is gone too,’ said Audrey; ‘ your profession and 
everything !’ 

‘It must have gone, sooner or later. But I had a reason for 
selling now. With the money I got for my commission I may re- 
deem a good deal.’ 

‘ How is it possible—’ 

‘That money will enable me to send my colt to the post for the 
Derby, and to back him—nay, I have backed him already to win 
me twenty thousand pounds. There is just that chance on the 
cards for me.’ 

‘I shall pray that he may win,’ said Audrey, ‘fervently. But 
take my fifty pounds too for Astyonax.’ 

‘Dear Audrey,’ cried Westley, taking her hands in his, ‘ what 
a comfort to have a friend like you in misfortune. But I won’t take 
your money, dear.’ 

At this moment the door opened suddenly, and Arthur Wilford 
appeared on the scene, looking cold and angry. 

‘Ah, Westley,’ he said, ‘this is an unexpected pleasure. And, 
Audrey, I did not know you were here,’ looking suspiciously from 
one to the other. 

‘Thave been congratulating Audrey on her birthday,’ said Westley. 

‘Hum!’ said Arthur Wilford grimly. ‘I presume that is not 
the only motive of your visit ?’ 

‘No,’ said Westley; ‘I want to see you on business.’ 

‘Very well. Audrey, leave us, please.’ 

Audrey left the room in a woe-begone disconsolate way. 

‘Now,’ said Arthur Wilford, putting on his coldest gravest ex- 
pression, ‘take a seat, Westley. Now, what can I do for you ?’ 

‘The fact is,’ said Westley, taking a chair opposite his uncle 
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at the writing-table, and speaking in a hurried embarrassed way— 
‘the fact is, that things with me have got into a very awkward 
mess.’ 

Arthur Wilford’s only reply was a doubtful cough. ‘He wants 
to borrow money,’ was his inward thought; ‘he sha’n’t have a 
penny,’ the corresponding resolve. 

Westley took up a quill-pen from the table, and began twisting 
it into all manner of curves. He bit his moustache, frowned, 
fixed his eyes upon a particular spot of the carpet. Then he flung 
away the pen, looked fixedly at his uncle, and said, with as much 
unconcern as he could assume : 

‘ Wilfordhurst is coming to the hammer shortly. I think you 
ought to buy it, just to keep up the family name.’ 

Arthur Wilford thrust his chair back, pushed his gold spectacles 
up his forehead, and looked at his nephew with dismay. 

‘ What, already, Westley! Is it past all cure? Won’t nursing 
and economy redeem it ?’ 

‘ Nothing will save it for me,’ replied Westley. ‘ Buy it for 
yourself, uncle Arthur.’ 

‘And so, young man, because you have been an extravagant 
prodigal, you would have me change my habits and embrace a way 
of life particularly distasteful to me, besides make a sacrifice of in- 
come. Have you any other suggestions to make ?’ 

‘No,’ said Westley, with a sigh. ‘A stranger must reign at 
Wilfordhurst ; that’s all. It will be a wrench for the old people.’ 

‘You might have thought of the old people before,’ said Arthur 
Wilford dryly. ‘ Well, good-day, Westley, if you are going. Iam 
truly sorry to hear all this. But stay a moment,’ he said, detaining 
him, ‘I have a word to say to you. I have fancied once or twice 
that I have noticed signs of an attachment warmer than justified by 
the relationship between you and Audrey.’ 

‘ As far as I am concerned,’ said Westley, ‘ only the miserable 
mess I have got into has prevented my making known my affection 
for her.’ 

‘ Of course you clearly understand that all this is at an end. 
And let me tell you, that the slightest sign of its renewal would 
occasion me to make arrangements that might be very detrimental 
to Audrey’s future prospects. You understand.’ 

‘Yes, I understand you. You are right, I suppose. It would 
be madness in me to dispute your decision. I cannot help the feel- 
ing existing, but I must keep it to myself.’ 

‘Exactly; and with that view I trust that you will make no at- 
tempt to see her again. I hope you will give me your word of honour 
on that.’ 

‘I promise you to say not a word to Audrey, unless I should be 
able to retrieve my position.’ 
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‘Very well; I think the compact a safe one.’ 
‘One thing, though ; I must write her a line of farewell, of ex- 
planation of my seeming desertion. That is due to her and me.’ 

‘I don’t see that at all,’ said Arthur ; ‘I don’t see the necessity 
for any other communication between you. But there is the lun- 
cheon-bell. I’m sorry I can’t ask you to stay, but you know it is 
better not.’ 

Westley left his uncle’s door, vowing in his anger that he would 
never enter the house again. His uncle was in the right, no doubt; 
but for all that, he was a cold-hearted miserable fellow. 

As Arthur Wilford entered the dining-room for luncheon, Audrey 
looked eagerly up. She had been hoping all the time of the inter- 
view that her uncle had been able to give a helping hand to Westley, 
and she had felt that his coming in to luncheon would be the sign 
of a favourable issue ; but her heart sank as she saw that no Westley 
was coming. 

‘ DidI not hear cousin Westley’s voice just now ?’ asked Hester, 
who had no fear of any storm-clouds on uncle Arthur’s brow; ‘ and 
why didn’t he stay ?’ 

‘ He’s gone away,’ said Arthur Wilford shortly, helping himself 
to the wing of a fowl; ‘he’s gone away, and I don’t suppose we 
shall see any more of him. Girls, I request that, as far as possible, 
you will refrain from mentioning his name to me.’ 

They made no answer to this, either of them, and Arthur Wil- 
ford looked uneasily from one to the other. Audrey had a flushed 
defiant-looking face, and Hester seemed to silently ally herself with 
her sister. ‘Here is a case,’ he said to himself, ‘ which requires 
a little judicious management. It would not do to drive these young 
women to revolt, or to suffer them, in a false enthusiasm, to make 
a hero of their spendthrift cousin.’ He said nothing more till the 
tray was removed and Martin had taken his departure. Then he 
drew his chair to the fire, and beckoning his nieces to take their 
places on each side of him, he took a hand of each in his, and ad- 
dressed them in a solemn kindly way : 

‘ My dear girls,’ he said, ‘ you are both of you on the threshold 
of life only, and you don’t know what lies before you. Now you are 
both of you passably good-looking, and if you don’t quarrel hopelessly 
with me, you will both be heiresses. Now, even in the world in 
which you will have to move—the world which occupies itself with 
being gay and cheerful in appearance, and that works very hard at 
disciplinary pleasure—even in this bright-looking world there are 
many traps and pitfalls—’ 

‘ Vide John Bunyan,’ said Hester saucily. 

‘ Well, you may do worse than take a little advice from him; but 
I’m not going to preach a sermon. I am of the world, worldly, and 
I don’t go beyond my métier. But what I want to impress upon 
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you is, that life is not fairy-land, abounding with heroes and princes 
in disguise, as girls think sometimes.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Audrey, ‘girls are not so foolish as you think 
them, uncle Arthur.’ 

‘I have a great opinion of the wisdom of girls in general,’ re- 
plied Arthur Wilford ; ‘ but as for you, my dear Audrey, I am afraid 
you carry too much a téte montée.’ 

Audrey did indeed carry her head very high as he said this, her 
throat proudly curved and her chin resting lightly on her hand. 

‘I don’t think you quite understand me, uncle Arthur.’ 

‘ My dear, I like you all the better that you have sensibilities 
and affections warmer than the average; but there is the danger of 
your sacrificing them on worthless objects. I have noticed in you a 
certain eager generosity and desire for self-immolation which, believe 
me, Audrey, are survivals from a less artificial state of existence. 
Now, I don’t want you girls to throw yourselves away.’ 

‘But do you think,’ asked Audrey, ‘that this is a matter quite 
within one’s own control ?’ 

‘It ought to be; but what I want to show you now is what you 
will throw away with yourselves. I may tell you that the bulk of 
my fortune, such as it is, I have divided between you in my will. 
You will not be paupers, my dear children ; you will be worth about 
sixty thousand pounds a-piece.’ 

‘O uncle,’ said Hester, ‘what a lot of money! Why, I shall 
expect a viscount at the very least.’ 

‘Now,’ went on uncle Arthur, frowning, ‘ this I have left to you 
without any restrictions whatever, except as to its proper settlement 
upon you; but I might be led to put restrictions on it. If I saw any 
danger that, after my death, my money would fall into the hands of 
a spendthrift or gamester, then I might alter entirely the tenor of 
these provisions. Do you see ?’ 

‘ My viscount,’ said Hester, ‘shall be a harmless domestic being, 
with proclivities rather to Exeter Hall than Tattersall’s.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, saucebox,’ said uncle Arthur. ‘ Audrey, 
do you see my intentions clearly ?’ 

Audrey was looking intently into the fire, with a perplexed frown 
upon her face. 

‘I don’t think it is just,’ she said, ‘to give us everything; you 
have a nephew.’ 

‘Whom I distrust and dislike above everything. There you 
force me to speak plainly. Promise me, girls, both of you solemnly, 

_that you will never marry a Wilford. If you don’t, I'll leave all my 
money to almshouses and hospitals.’ 

‘I promise, uncle,’ said Hester gladly; ‘I don’t like the Wil- 
fords, they are so cross and overbearing.’ 

‘ Yes, I will promise too,’ said Audrey, after a moment’s thought ; 
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‘that is, without your consent. I owe everything to you, and it 
is my duty to obey your wishes.’ 

‘Now I am satisfied. Audrey, you have made your old uncle 
happy. Now, if anything happens—life is uncertain, and in my 
case I fancy especially so—’ 

‘O uncle!’ said Audrey, putting her arm about his neck ; ‘ you 
don’t feel ill; you are looking so much better.’ 

‘Yes, yes; but I have had warnings. Well, anyhow my closing 
years or days will be happy if I can be satisfied that you girls are 
in the right way.’ 


Carter IV. 
AN UNSEASONABLE ATTACHMENT, 


Wuen Westley left his uncle’s house in Avenue-gardens he 
hailed a passing hansom, and ordered himself to be driven to Rock- 
court, Westminster. He was put down at the entrance of the 
court, a secluded nook, an eddy from the tide of traffic that rushes 
incessantly past, and made his way to the door of Messrs. Crozier’s 
establishment. 

Rock-court is a tiny square approached from the thoroughfare 
by a narrow passage, without any other apparent outlet. It is sur- 
rounded by respectable mansions of dingy brick, now devoted to 
purposes of commerce of a calm and leisurely kind. Whatever 
business is carried on there, however, is unobtrusive—no brass plates 
or flaring signs disturb the aristocratic seclusion that reigns within 
its precincts. Here and there through a window one may detect 
the fluttering of the leaf of a ledger, the bald head of a confidential 
clerk, the auburn moustache of a junior; but there is no bustle, no 
hurry; time marches softly here. There is a constant stream of 
traffic, however, running in and out of Messrs. Crozier’s establish- 
ment, the portals of which, standing boldly out into the court, are 
remarkable for a small square window, which would be like an eye 
if it were round, and which commands the entrance. In this all 
day long, as in some magic mirror, are cast passing reflections of a 
column ever on the march. The atmosphere of Rock-court is 
suggestive of these military illustrations, for its habitués are repre- 
sentatives of every branch of the British army. Your heavy dragoon 
or guardsman, with his irreproachable costume, his drooping mous- 
tache, his flower of price in the button-hole of his frock-coat ; your 
linesman from Aldershot with his air of regulation smartness ; your 
bluff artilleryman, your bronzed and serviceable-looking engineer, 
are all to be met with about the swinging doors of Crozier and 
Co.’s establishment. 

Within, the aspect is of something between a bank and a Govern- 
ment pay-office. A dingy room on the ground-floor has a counter 
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running along it and other counters at right angles, at which latter sit 
the clerks of the establishment. It lacks some features of a bank, 
for one misses the rattle of gold, the bang of scales upon mahogany 
counters, the grating of copper scoops—sounds that characterise the 
bank. On the other hand there is an absence of the form and 
frigidity that distinguish the public office. The clerks of Messrs. 
Crozier appear to have retained their posts for a considerable 
time, and to be on good terms with all their customers. Indeed, it 
seems to be a service in which it is possible to grow gray and 
portly. 

Westley walks to the counter—where a heavy dragoonis employed 
in stuffing crisp Bank-of-England notes into his waistcoat-pockets, at 
the risk of disarranging the fit of that walking-coat, a masterpiece of 
the tailor’s art—and writes a little note, which he hands to the clerk : 
‘Has the purchase-money of my commission been paid in yet? 
iw. Ww.’ 

The clerk looks up—recognises Mr. Wilford with a friendly 
smile. ‘I think it’s all right, Captain Wilford ; but will you step in 
and see Mr. Blanco ?’ 

Westley has already had sundry interviews with Mr. Blanco, 
chiefly with reference to overdrafts upon his account, which Messrs. 
Crozier are very happy to honour ‘ within limits ;’ and he knows his 
way into the private-room where Mr. Blanco, bald and bland, is 
sitting at a shabby mahogany desk reading the newspaper. 

‘How do you do, Captain Wilford?’ he cries. ‘I have just 
been reading the sporting intelligence. I see your horse stands 
pretty well for an outsider.’ 

‘He is well, too,’ said Wilford proudly ; ‘ and if he’s fit on the 
day he’ll be there or thereabouts at the finish.’ 

‘ Ah, there’s no certainty in the turf, is there, Captain Wilford ?’ 

‘Expenses are certain, and uncommonly heavy too,’ said Captain 
Wilford ; ‘and that brings me to the point. Have you had my 
money paid in yet ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I think so,’ said Mr. Blanco; ‘ but excuse me for a 
moment, I must just see the ledger-clerk.’ 

Westley gave a sigh of relief as Mr. Blanco passed out smiling 
cheerfully. The immediate future was provided for. With the two 
thousand pounds he was about to draw he could pay his trainer’s 
bill and have enough to meet his losses if he did lose. Then, what- 
ever might happen, his honour, as he considered it, would be safe. 
The cent per cent men might fight for the pickings of his bones 
after that. But he had hope too—hope of a brilliant success—a 
hope that had rendered his life for the few past months just endur- 
able. 

Mr. Blanco reappeared, looking rather grave. ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
‘Captain Wilford, the money is all right; and I find that, after 
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deducting our charges, the balance in your favour is twenty, two 
fifty.’ 

‘ Well, I should like to draw two thousand,’ said Wilford, ‘and 
leave the two fifty.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Blanco, ‘ unfortunately—’ 

‘O, not if it inconveniences you,’ said Westley. ‘ You’ve been 
so obliging to me that I wouldn’t think of—’ 

‘O, it isn’t that,’ said Mr. Blanco, half smiling; ‘ but the fact 
is—ahem !—there is a stop, an attachment, lodged with us this 
morning.’ 

‘An attachment!’ repeated Westley vacantly, ‘ what sort of an 
attachment ?’ 

‘A legal process, in fact, forbidding us to part with any of the 
funds in our hands till certain demands have been satisfied.’ 

Wilford rose from his chair half stupefied, and stood by the fire- 
place alternately examining the almanac and reading over an old 
ukase from the War-office on the subject of half-pay retirement. 

‘Then you mean to say,’ he said, having schooled his face into 
composure, ‘you mean to say that if I draw against my balance—’ 

‘O, we couldn’t honour any more cheques till the stop has been 
removed. You must see the lawyers of these people, Captain Wil- 
ford, and get the matter arranged. I'll give you the address of the 
firm—they do a good deal in that sort of way—very keen people, 
sir, very.’ 

Westley mechanically took up the slip of paper on which Mr. 
Blanco had scribbled an address, and left the office. The clerks 
watched him out with a mild kind of pity. They were used to the 
sight of these gallant captains taking their leave of the establish- 
ment with bold determined faces, but complexions of ashen gray. 
Still they were a little sorry for Captain Wilford, who had always 
been a popular customer. 

He flung himself into his cab and bade the man drive to the 
office of Mr. Petworth, No. 704 Victoria-street. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LAST FLURRY. 


On his return from Fordham, Mr. Petworth found that he had 
too much business on hand to be able to run down to his country 
seat— Puffin Abbey—which was a good three-hours’ railway journey. 
He slept that night at his chambers in Victoria-street, where he 
had a bedroom behind his office, and thus found himself next morn- 
ing on the scene of action fresh and full of work. Petworth’s 
chambers have a northern aspect, are lofty and roomy, and at the 
same time somewhat chilly and sombre. There are very few of the 
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ordinary garnishings of a lawyer’s office about Mr. Petworth’s room. 
The writing-table is entirely clear of papers or parchments; there 
are no law-books to be seen; the only thing characteristic of the 
profession is a large sheet-almanack in a black frame over the fire- 
place,—it is called the Solicitors’ Almanac, and contains ample 
information as to terms, circuits, judges, chancellors, and such 
like. 

Mr. Petworth, seated at his writing-table with his notebook, 
diary, and parchment-bound bank-passbook before him, is making 
certain memoranda and calculations. As you see him now, without 
his hat, you find that there is something remarkable about his phy- 
siognomy. His head is long and narrow, and his rounded roomy 
forehead gives promise of a keen and vigorous intellect, whilst the 
somewhat heavy muzzle and the compressed mouth seem equally 
to assert that any resolution conceived by the brain will not be 
thwarted by weakness of will or benevolent infirmity of purpose. 

Petworth’s calculations do not occupy him for any long period ; 
he soon rises and makes his way to the fire, at which he warms 
his hands, rubbing them briskly together. There is a knock at the 
door; the clerk enters. 

‘Mr. Ludwick, sir,’ he announces briefly. Petworth directs 
him to be shown in; salutes him graciously, giving him two fingers 
of his hand to shake. 

‘ Got everything in good train, Ludwick, eh ?’ 

‘ Everything ; we shall seize this afternoon.’ 

‘ The whole shop, of course ?’ 

‘ All but the horses at the trainer’s.’ 

‘Ah! why not those ?’ 

‘ The trainer has a heavy lien upon them.’ 

‘ Ah, of course; you're right, Ludwick; leave me to deal with 
that. Now, as to the commission; how are we to get hold of 
that ?’ 

‘ He’s sold it,’ said Ludwick shortly. 

‘The deuce he has!’ cried Petworth ; ‘what, already? Hang 
it, he’s been too sharp for us.’ 

‘Not for me,’ replied Ludwick. ‘I got a hint from a friend at 
the Horse Guards, and yesterday I procured an attachment from 
the Lord Mayor’s Court, and lodged it at Crozier’s.’ 

‘Capital. Ludwick, you’re worth your weight in gold. But, 
Ludwick, my name hasn’t appeared ?’ 

‘Not at all. Smith is the nominal plaintiff.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ said Petworth, ‘you think of everything. 
Well, is there anything more to be said ?’ 

The taciturn Ludwick shook his head. 

‘ Then good-morning, my dear fellow, and many thanks for your 
promptitude ; the other door, Ludwick, please.’ 
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Petworth never allowed any of his visitors to go out the way 
they came. They were always admitted through the clerks’ office, 
and dismissed by a door at the other end of the room, which led 
out close by the main entrance to the buildings. Thus the parting 
client came immediately into contact with a current of cold air frora 
the outside, and any warmth of feeling that had been caused by his 
late interview was partially relieved ; also he was prevented from 
exchanging warning words with incoming clients. 

Petworth had hardly seated himself once more when he heard 
the murmur of voices in the outer office, and rang his bell impa- 
tiently. 

‘Who have you got there, Jobling ?’ he cried, as the clerk ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

‘ Only Mrs. Brown, sir,’ said Jobling, in a half-whisper. ‘ When 
you’re quite at liberty.’ 

‘ Let her come in,’ said Petworth severely. 

A female entered, a genteel-looking person, tall, and of a good 
figure. She was dressed in black, and wore a thick veil, which she 
threw up as she entered, showing a face that had once been pretty, 
but that was now faded and worn. 

Petworth looked up in a thoughtful kind of way, held out his 
hand to enjoin silence, and then went on for a few moments with 
his calculations. Mrs. Brown sank into a chair with a heavy sigh. 

‘Well, what now ?’ said Petworth at last, raising his eyes from 
his desk. ‘ What brings you here ?’ 

‘I’m sorry to trouble you, Robert,’ said Mrs. Brown in a depre- 
cating voice ; ‘ but you know I wrote to you the other day, and you 
never answered my letter, Robert.’ 

‘ You wanted a five-pound note, I think ?’ said Petworth. 

‘ Note, or gold, or a cheque, whichever might be convenient.’ 

Petworth chuckled slightly. 

‘ Circulating medium, eh? That’s what everybody wants.’ 

Mrs. Brown thought that Petworth’s good humour was a favourable 
sign, and laughed gently too. At that Petworth became suddenly 
grave, and looked in a drawer for a paper, which he took out and 
studied attentively. 

‘I see from this that I’ve already advanced you thirty-five pounds 
on your half year’s annuity.’ 

‘Is it so much as that?’ said Mrs. Brown helplessly; ‘I didn’t 
know.’ 

‘No, you didn’t know; but there’s the fact—your half year’s 
income advanced toyou. Now, I want the money as much as you.’ 

‘O Robert,’ faltered Mrs. Brown, ‘ you're so rich.’ 

‘Pooh, rich; never mind that; how long should I be rich, do 
you think, if I gave my money away to other people to squander, 
eh ?’ 
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Mrs. Brown sighed, cast a mute appealing glance to the ceiling, 
and began to feel for a pocket-handkerchief. 

‘ Why don’t you tryto earn some money, Emmy?’ said Petworth. 
‘You've got a good house and good furniture ; Bodley-terrace is a 
decent neighbourhood; you ought to make three pounds a week out 
of the drawing-room floor.’ 

‘So I did, Robert. I let it to Captain Hawkswell for that, but 
I never got the money. Fifteen weeks at three guineas, and five 
pounds in money out of pocket.’ 

‘More fool you, Emmy; and you let his boxes go and took his 
bill at three months.’ 

‘I thought he was such a gentleman, Robert; and even now I 
feel sure he’ll pay in the end.’ 

Petworth shrugged his shoulders as if it were hopeless to say 
anything more. 

‘I’m very busy, Emmy, and I can’t let you have the money ; so if 
you've got nothing more to tell me, good-morning.’ 

‘ And is this a brother’s love ?’ said Mrs. Brown, making use of 
her handkerchief. 

At this moment, Jobling entered with a card in his hand. 

‘Mr. Westley Wilford wishes to speak to you.’ 

‘In half a minute, Jobling, when I ring the bell.’ 

Petworth put his hand up to his face, and remained for some 
little time immersed in thought. When he looked up, he saw Mrs. 
Brown, who had half risen from her chair, looking at him with a 
wistful eager glance. 

‘ His son is it ?’ she asked eagerly. ‘Is it his son, Robert ?’ 

‘ The son of the rascally old Squire of Wilfordhurst, if you like,’ 
said Petworth savagely. ‘ Well, what of that ?’ 

‘He’s not in your hands, Robert, is he?’ asked Mrs. Brown. 
‘ You’re not going to break him up. O, deal fairly with him, Robert ; 
don’t visit the sins of the father upon him !’ 

Petworth laughed lightly at this, and rose to open the outer 
door, thus intimating to his sister that the interview was at an end. 
Mrs. Brown put down her veil, and having gathered her skirts about 
her, was moving hopelessly away, when Petworth seemed struck with 
a new idea. 

‘By the way,’ he said, ‘now I think of it, your rooms are still 
vacant. Well, perhaps I can put you in the way of a good let. 
Come back in an hour’s time; you can walk about in the Abbey 
if it comes on to rain. You hear me ?—in an hour.’ 

Mrs. Brown whispered that she would come back, and glided 
out. Petworth sat down and rang the bell. 

Young Wilford entered next moment, looking pale and dis- 
traught. 

‘ Ah, I was just thinking of you,’ said Petworth, cordially motion- 
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ing his visitor to a chair. ‘ Your affairs have been worrying me a 
good deal.’ 

‘I can sympathise with you, then,’ said Westley, with a ghastly 
attempt at a smile. ‘I have been suffering from a worse attack 
than you. Well, is there any fresh trouble ?’ 

Petworth shook his head doubtfully, and referred to his note- 
book. 

‘T’ve had Ludwick here just now,’ he said at last, looking up. 

‘ Ludwick,’ said Westley, ‘why that is the rascal who has 
stopped my banking account !’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Petworth, ‘is that so? just like him, indeed; but 
how did it happen ?’ 

Westley explained how it came to pass that he had so much 
money to his credit with Crozier and Co., and how it had been attached. 
Petworth listened with sympathetic surprise. ‘Ah,’ he said, when 
he had heard the whole story, ‘ the moral of that, my young friend, 
is, put full confidence in your advisers. Now, if you had entrusted 
me with that affair, I'd have had the money posted where nobody 
could touch it. It’s very awkward, of course; so much ready money 
would have been very useful.’ 

‘It’s ruin to me,’ said Westley. ‘How can I start Astyonax if 
I have no money ?” 

‘ How indeed! it’s impossible.’ 

‘ And then,’ said Westley, ‘ all the friends who’ve trusted to my 
acccunts of the horse, and who’ve backed him on my advice—’ 

‘ All in the hole!’ said Petworth, spreading out his hands. 

‘ And what will people say of me ?—that I never meant to run the 
horse ; that I’m a swindler !’ 

‘People will be uncharitable enough to say that, perhaps,’ re- 
plied Petworth dryly. 

‘O, it’s unendurable !’ said Westley. ‘I thought that I should 
save my honour at least.’ He leant his elbows on the table, covered 
his face with his hands, whilst a strong spasm of emotion shook his 
frame. 

‘Come, come,’ said Petworth consolingly, ‘we must save some- 
thing more than that out of the fire. But we must go to work judi- 
ciously.’ 

‘Can you help me at this pinch ?’ said Wilford, looking up. ‘I 
know you’ve made large advances.’ 

Petworth screwed up his face into an expression of sorrowful 
denial. 

‘At this moment I can do nothing. I told you, I think, that 
Ludwick was here just now. Well, you know, he represents other 
creditors, and he is very determined. I have done all I could; I 
almost went on my knees to him to gain further time. I offered 
him undertakings—anything. But no. He would have his bond.’ 
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‘ And that means—’ 

‘ That the sheriff's officers will be at Wilfordhurst to-morrow.’ 

‘O, that is frightful!’ said Westley, groaning. 

‘ Of course they’ll seize the horses next ?’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Wilford vacantly, ‘ of course.’ 

‘ And next they’ll make you a bankrupt.’ 

‘Can they bring me to that disgrace ?’ 

‘ There’s no help for it, that I can see.’ 

‘ Still, all that I could face,’ said Wilford, rising from his seat ; 
‘but that I should be branded as a defaulter against the laws of 
honour—no, that I can’t endure.’ 

‘ How much do you stand to lose on Astyonax ?’ 

‘I have backed him for a thousand—at twenties to one on an 
average.’ 

‘Ah, what a nice thing to pull off! You stand to win twenty 
thousand,’ said Petworth, straightening one of his eyelashes that had 
got away. ‘A splendid haul! Such a pity you can’t stave things 
off a little.’ 

‘ Can’t you suggest anything, Petworth?’ asked Westley in de- 
spair. 

‘ The only way I can see out of it is, that you should hand over 
the horses to me. You shall give me a bill of sale of them, and 
I'll seize them and hold them for you.’ 

‘ Ah, if you would do that! but then the bets. I shall be called 
upon to stake, no doubt, as soon as it’s known that I am done up. 
And at all events I ought not to stand to lose what I can’t pay.’ 

‘Well, look here, Wilford. I'll take your book if you like. I'll 
take the bets and the horses, and you shall have a cheque for a hun- 
dred, just to carry you along.’ 

Westley leant his chin upon his hand and looked gloomily towards 
the light. He was selling his last chance for a mere trifle. And yet, 
what better could he do? He was almost without money, had only 
a few pieces of silver in his pocket, and a now useless cheque- 
book. 

‘I wouldn’t make this offer,’ said Petworth placidly, ‘ for indeed 
I don’t care about increasing my responsibilities, but in truth I want 
to ease your mind. If you have a turn of luck, you shall have your 
horses back again.’ 

Young Wilford grasped at this idea, which offered a slender 
scaffolding of hope on which to build. 

‘Yes, I'll take your offer,’ he said after a moment’s pause. 

Jobling was summoned to prepare the necessary documents, 
whilst Wilford paced uneasily up and down the room. 

‘If I were you,’ said Petworth, looking up from his desk, ‘I 
should make myself scarce for a few weeks, whilst all this is going 
on. Keep out of the way of being served with all the writs and so 
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on that will be showered upon you. Why make it too easy for 
them ?’ 

‘ Would you go abroad ?’ 

‘No,’ said Petworth, ‘decidedly not. That has an unpleasant 
look. But avoid your places of customary resort. Take quiet lodg- 
ings somewhere in town, eh? Amuse yourself with a course of 
reading and take your exercise at night, and on Sundays we shall 
be always glad to see you at the Abbey—Saturday to Monday,’ 
politely. 

‘You think that’s prudent ?’ 

‘Decidedly Ido. Keep yourself en rapport with us here, so 
that we can act for you in any emergency, and rely upon me to keep 
a watchful eye on your interests.’ 

‘If I knew of such a place,’ said Westley wearily; ‘ but really 
I am a child at such researches.’ 

‘I think I have a place in my eye that will suit you exactly. 
Singularly enough, a kind of dependent of mine called here to-day to 
ask if I could recommend her a lodger. I can vouch for her honesty, 
and the house is, I know, scrupulously clean, and you would be the 
only lodger.’ 

‘ Then that would suit me exactly,’ said Wilford. ‘I want rest 
and solitude to think over all these things. Give me the address 
and I'll go there.’ 

‘ All right; then Jobling can go and fetch your things, if you'll 
give him a note to the porter of your hotel; and he shall see that 
everything is comfortable for you.’ 

Wilford took the address and went away despondently. 

‘Well, Emmy,’ said Petworth cheerfully, when Mrs. Brown 
made her appearance once more, ‘ I’ve found you a lodger, and I’ve 
only got to instruct you on two points; first, that you don’t let a 
word escape about your relationship to me, or that you were ever 
connected with Wilfordhurst. I can trust you so far for your own 
sake, eh ?’ 

Mrs. Brown bowed her head in assent. 

‘Next, that you'll keep a careful look-out on his outgoings and 
incomings ; take note if any one comes to see him, and report every- 
thing to me. I don’t expect people to work for nothing, and so 
here’s the five-pound note you want so much, and it only rests with 
‘yourself to earn another.’ 

After that Mrs. Brown went away, subdued but rejoicing. 
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ON THE ART OF BEGINNING WELL 


Tue beginning is the end. A startling paradox at first sight, con- 
taining, however, as all paradoxes do, the leaven of truth. Be the 
ens of all things continuum or discontinuum, we know one fact con- 
cerning that essential and pervading power which governs all our 
life—it is good. 

‘ The sole sun on the worldless sea.’ 

Harmony and order are natural laws, the effect of harmonious 
and immutable causes; and the closer a man walks with these mys- 
terious guides, the better man he is. 

As I sit here thinking, the golden line, 


‘ Truth is beauty, beauty truth,’ 


recurs to my memory, and, alas, there rises with it a sad, sad 
vision of a simple tombstone in the Protestant cemetery at Rome, 
on which is engraved, ‘ Here lies one whose name is writ in water!’ 
Surely not, friend Keats. Say rather in tears, for who among us will 
ever cease to deplore the untimely loss of the author of Endymion ? 

Now, to beginners, the declaration I have just quoted is the most 
valuable of all legacies. In it lies the seed of every great endeavour. 

Believe this, make it your test, print it between the frontals of 
your eyes, and we shall have no more spurious rotten work in this 
world. Away will fly our hustings’ morality and our formalistic reli- 
gion, our subscription-list charity and our Brummagem art. 

We are always beginning after a kaleidoscopic fashion. Round 
goes our world; and we, the little scraps of particoloured glass, 
tumble into strange patterns, only to tumble out into still stranger; 
but it is not of this indefinite sort of beginning I now treat. 

After all, other people’s woes and joys signify very little to our 
individual selves. I know this sounds abominably selfish and odious; 
nevertheless, it is the truth. We are too busy about living to have 
time for sympathetic dissipation. What does your hardworking 
business man say when he hears that one of his friends has plunged 
down into the land where all things are forgotten ? 

‘Smith dead, did you say? Give me the paper. Ah, so he is, 
poor old fellow! I always thought his chest was weak. We must 
see what we can do for his wife and children.’ 

No lamenting, no weeping, only a wish to serve the desolate 
souls left behind ; and so it ought to be. 

This world is emphatically the world of work. He who will not 
labour neither let him eat. Does not every honest man regard 
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hearty genuine toil as the proudest heritage of humanity ? What is 
the difference between our intelligence and that of the brutes, if it be 
not that we can make our brains clothe our backs and give us bread? 

How often does the happy idleness of an animal excite our envy ? 
I’m sure when I see my retriever yawning at me, as he lies bask- 
ing in the sun after dinner, with nothing in the world to do except 
dream and digest, whereas it would be culpable laziness in me to 
wink so much as an eyelash, I do envy him with all my heart—at 
least until I reflect that, after ‘all, he would be liable to be kicked 
out into the street by my curmudgeon of a landlord, and starve for 
lack of a bone, were I to die suddenly; and I, had I neither rooftree 
nor kin, could always earn bread-and-cheese, and my ‘’alf-pint a-day,’ 
by going out charing. This is a digression ; but if one mayn’t digress 
in an essay, where may one? Revenons! 

I say that a man’s self makes his world, and that world is one 
to work in. Now the question is, How to work? Well, is the 
answer. And—How to work well? I pertinaciously demand. By 
beginning well. Yes, by beginniny well, that’s the secret. 

There is a right and a wrong in everything. This universe is 
dual; night and day proclaim that fact; therefore there is a right 
and a wrong beginning. 

The right one is a very humble performance compared to the 
wrong. Your right beginner is diffident, disinclined to exhibit his 
mistakes. A steadfast walker on a thorny path, with a bright shining 
light before him, very far off, not larger than a star, but gradually 
increasing in size as he nears it, until, with a great rush, when quite 
sure of his footing, he arrives within reach of the glowing nourish- 
ing heat of that mighty luminary, and finds that he stands a glo- 
rified being by the sunshine of Fame, one of the world’s great men. 

What about your wrong beginner ? 

Don’t ask me. Look round with your own eyes. He’s ubiqui- 
tous. And why must we always be tormented with this social para- 
site? Have we turned a deaf ear to the charmer, as he wisely 
charms? Have we quite forgotten those splendid words : 

‘ Vide ut quod ore cantas 
Corde credas, et quod 
Corde credis operibus 
Comprobes’ ? , 

Nay, I know not. I do but carry out Montaigne’s motto: ‘I do 
not understand ; I pause, I examine.’ 

Look at the educated classes. No offence, ladies and gentlemen. 
What does the education they boast of mean ? 

Three years at a boarding-school, or five with a governess, for 
one sex; and six years, divided between a public school and either 
of the universities, or a ‘coach,’ for the other. Now in nine cases 
out of ten what effect does this ‘ hot-house’ system produce on the 
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youths and maidens who exhibit its results? Let us consider the 
superior sex first. 

An English gentleman is doubtless a magnificent animal; but 
despite the admiration due to breadth and depth of chest and sym- 
metry of limb, the athletic heroes of ‘ the Willows’ and Grassey are 
apt to suggest the reverse of Pére Lacordaire’s favourite subject of 
contemplation, namely,‘ a great soul in a little house.’ When, some- 
what bored by Samson, Goliath, and Co., you turn to the reading 
men—the double-firsts and erudite college magnates—what do you 
find ? Used-up brains, cramped sympathies, effete and wasted lives. 
A man’s education apparently begins just as it ought to be perfected, 
i.e. when he steps out into the arena of life; wherefore, instead of 
meeting his adversaries, misfortune and hardship, with the cool defi- 
ance and the confident bravery of a skilled gladiator, he, alas, too 
often opens his fast-glazing eyes on the down-turned thumbs of an 
implacable public, to whom his sufferings are a source of contented 
amusement. 

Let us hasten from the cricket-ground to the drawing-room. 
Women as a rule exist chiefly for dress and amusement. What little 
knowledge they have, by dint of much drudgery, acquired in their stu- 
dious season, evaporates with a celerity and ease which is, in itself, 
sufficiently curious to attract, and, peradventure, reward the atten- 
tion of the patient investigator of the future. Anyhow the fact of 
female incapacity and ignorance remains patent to the meanest ob- 
servation ; and the few brilliant exceptions, whose names have long 
been household words, render their sisters more defective still by 
comparison. We hear a great deal about woman’s right to have a 
voice in the politics of her country nowadays, and so she ought in 
the abstract ; but I will ask you to come down to matter of fact, 
and think over the ladies of your acquaintance with reference to this 
right. Of course they attended history classes in their girlhood, 
and learnt dates by heart. What acquaintance have they with the 
broad principles of international equity, and what do they under- 
stand by the balance of European powers ? 

Most young ladies study various languages. How many daughters 
of the upper middle class, which is in reality the backbone of English 
society, can converse even respectably with a German or an Italian? 

French they certainly know better, may, perhaps, talk fairly ; 
but tell your daughter, my dear madam, for whom you have sorely 
pinched your matronly self, for whom you gave up that trip into 
North Wales last summer, and on whom the net value of dozens 
and dozens of bonnets has been expended in order that darling 
Florrie may take honours at Miss Hautton’s select establishment 
for ‘jeunes dames bien elevées,’ which is, as every one knows, the 
home of every juvenile female sprout of aristocracy in the United 
Kingdom—ask darling Florrie, say I, to sit down, and write a grace- 
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hearty genuine toil as the proudest heritage of humanity ? What is 
the difference between our intelligence and that of the brutes, if it be 
not that we can make our brains clothe our backs and give us bread? 

How often does the happy idleness of an animal excite our envy ? 
I’m sure when I see my retriever yawning at me, as he lies bask- 
ing in the sun after dinner, with nothing in the world to do except 
dream and digest, whereas it would be culpable laziness in me to 
wink so much as an eyelash, I do envy him with all my heart—at 
least until I reflect that, after ‘all, he would be liable to be kicked 
out into the street by my curmudgeon of a landlord, and starve for 
lack of a bone, were I to die suddenly ; and I, had I neither rooftree 
nor kin, could always earn bread-and-cheese, and my ‘’alf-pint a-day,’ 
by going out charing. This is a digression ; but if one mayn’t digress 
in an essay, where may one? Revenons! 

I say that a man’s self makes his world, and that world is one 
to work in. Now the question is, How to work? Well, is the 
answer. And—How to work well? I pertinaciously demand. By 
beginning well. Yes, by beginniny well, that’s the secret. 

There is a right and a wrong in everything. This universe is 
dual; night and day proclaim that fact; therefore there is a right 
and a wrong beginning. 

The right one is a very humble performance compared to the 
wrong. Your right beginner is diffident, disinclined to exhibit his 
mistakes. A steadfast walker on a thorny path, with a bright shining 
light before him, very far off, not larger than a star, but gradually 
increasing in size as he nears it, until, with a great rush, when quite 
sure of his footing, he arrives within reach of the glowing nourish- 
ing heat of that mighty luminary, and finds that he stands a glo- 
rified being by the sunshine of Fame, one of the world’s great men. 

What about your wrong beginner ? 

Don’t ask me. Look round with your own eyes. He’s ubiqui- 
tous. And why must we always be tormented with this social para- 
site? Have we turned a deaf ear to the charmer, as he wisely 
charms? Have we quite forgotten those splendid words : 

‘ Vide ut quod ore cantas 
Corde credas, et quod 
Corde credis operibus 
Comprobes’ ? ‘ 

Nay, I know not. I do but carry out Montaigne’s motto: ‘I do 
not understand ; I pause, I examine.’ 

Look at the educated classes. No offence, ladies and gentlemen. 
What does the education they boast of mean ? 

Three years at a boarding-school, or five with a governess, for 
one sex; and six years, divided between a public school and either 
of the universities, or a ‘coach,’ for the other. Now in nine cases 
out of ten what effect does this ‘ hot-house’ system produce on the 
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youths and maidens who exhibit its results? Let us consider the 
superior sex first. 

An English gentleman is doubtless a magnificent animal; but 
despite the admiration due to breadth and depth of chest and sym- 
metry of limb, the athletic heroes of ‘the Willows’ and Grassey are 
apt to suggest the reverse of Pére Lacordaire’s favourite subject of 
contemplation, namely,‘ a great soul in a little house.’ When, some- 
what bored by Samson, Goliath, and Co., you turn to the reading 
men—the double-firsts and erudite college magnates—what do you 
find? Used-up brains, cramped sympathies, effete and wasted lives. 
A man’s education apparently begins just as it ought-to be perfected, 
i.e. when he steps out into the arena of life; wherefore, instead of 
meeting his adversaries, misfortune and hardship, with the cool defi- 
ance and the confident bravery of a skilled gladiator, he, alas, too 
often opens his fast-glazing eyes on the down-turned thumbs of an 
implacable public, to whom his sufferings are a source of contented 
amusement. 

Let us hasten from the cricket-ground to the drawing-room. 
Women as a rule exist chiefly for dress and amusement. What little 
knowledge they have, by dint of much drudgery, acquired in their stu- 
dious season, evaporates with a celerity and ease which is, in itself, 
sufficiently curious to attract, and, peradventure, reward the atten- 
tion of the patient investigator of the future. Anyhow the fact of 
female incapacity and ignorance remains patent to the meanest ob- 
servation ; and the few brilliant exceptions, whose names have long 
been household words, render their sisters more defective still by 
comparison. We hear a great deal about woman’s right to have a 
voice in the politics of her country nowadays, and so she ought in 
the abstract ; but I will ask you to come down to matter of fact, 
and think over the ladies of your acquaintance with reference to this 
right. Of course they attended history classes in their girlhood, 
and learnt dates by heart. What acquaintance have they with the 
broad principles of international equity, and what do they under- 
stand by the balance of European powers ? 

Most young ladies study various languages. How many daughters 
of the upper middle class, which is in reality the backbone of English 
society, can converse even respectably with a German or an Italian? 

French they certainly know better, may, perhaps, talk fairly ; 
but tell your daughter, my dear madam, for whom you have sorely 
pinched your matronly self, for whom you gave up that trip into 
North Wales last summer, and on whom the net value of dozens 
and dozens of bonnets has been expended in order that darling 
Florrie may take honours at Miss Hautton’s select establishment 
for ‘jeunes dames bien elevées,’ which is, as every one knows, the 
home of every juvenile female sprout of aristocracy in the United 
Kingdom—ask darling Florrie, say I, to sit down, and write a grace- 
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ful little billet de complaisance to her friend Mdlle. Euphrosyne de 
la Treschére ; just note the ‘ darling’s’ expression of countenance 
during the performance of that social amenity, and you will doubtless 
entertain serious misgivings as to the efficiency of the French pro- 
fessor patronised by Miss Hautton. It is the same all round—in 
art as in the commoner walks of learning. 

Take your social pianiste, your social vocalist, your social artist. 
Why should reasonable beings, arrived at (sometimes) mature years, 
thump, squall, and daub like raving lunatics ? 

Because they won’t take the trouble to begin well. What does 
the professional candidate for practical musical honours (of theoretical 
knowledge I do not now treat) hear from the master under whose 
guidance he or she has the good fortune to study? 

‘Finger exercises for two hours a day; scales for one hour, 
played very slowly. Attend to your fingers, M. or N., and your 
execution will take care of itself.’ And so it will, let me add, if M. 
or N. is an honest student. Mind naturally forces its way into the 
intelligent embryo pianiste’s playing. 

Listen to the greatest executant of our day, Mr. Halle; do you 
find him ‘arpeggio-ising’ his chords, or making a fool of himself 
over a melody, as so many of our really good performers do? No! 
He is the strictest timist St. James’s Hall knows; and yet how 
clearly do the composer’s ideas flow on the ear of the attentive lis- 
tener from beneath his delicate fingers ! 

Truth is the first element in art, be assured. In vocal effort 
the same purity of intention will always insure success ; no raucous 
notes issue from the uncatarrhal throat of the resolute indefatigable 
would-be Patti or Trebelli-Bettini. 

So with the painter, either in oils or water-colours. How 
memory, as I write, brings back the happy hours spent long ago in a 
certain sunny western hollow, shaded by grand old trees, with a 
wealth of tender beauty in their waving green-clad limbs! A flower- 
decked river lapped the bank, which sloped downward to its kiss. 
By the way, the water-rats who lodged in that same bank didn’t 
much admire our vicinity, for we generally had a terrier yclept Dick 
with us, an animal which played high-jinks with the fraternity at 
large, whenever they gave him the chance. Well, we used to sit in 
that cozy world-forgotten nook from morning till night, one sum- 
mer, doing our best to reproduce, by aid of camel’s-hair brushes, 
Windsor & Newton’s moist water-colours, and No. 2 Whatman, the 
delicious flicker of light and shade on those leaf-clad kings. 

There is nothing like careful, zealous, out-of-door study for be- 
ginners in water-colours; and it’s such pleasant work too. Somehow 
one’s whole esthetic system seems to rise with outspread arms to 
clasp the delicious suggestions outpoured by the sunshine, the sweet- 
scented air, and the soothing buzz of myriad tiny wings. 
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Just try some fine day how you like a morning near a beech- 
tree. Don’t be discouraged if you return home with something 
very like an aggravated green broomstick in your portfolio. Foliage 
is about the hardest thing under the sun to copy gracefully and faith- 
fully; but if you don’t come back from your sketching séance a better 
artist and a purer wiser soul, why—but I won’t be rude. 

Terrible to say, it has just struck me that to the casual observer 
I may appear slightly egotistical, slightly inclined to lay down the 
law, and set my miserable self up above my fellows. Rather let me 
die the death! 

Nay, it was but this minute that I thought of poor distraught 
Nat Lee’s answer to a brainling who visited him in St. Luke’s. 

‘ Ah,’ said the frizzled jackanapes, as they discussed literature, 

‘it is very easy to write like a madman.’ 

‘No,’ answered Lee, chuckling grimly, ‘it’s not easy to write 
like a madman; but it’s uncommonly easy to write like a fool!’ 

Now this very same art of writing, what a misunderstood art it is ! 
Put pens, ink, and paper within the reach of a decently clever but 
impecunious man or woman, and he or she will forthwith commence 
the composition of a three-volume novel. Was there ever such folly? 
Consider the time, the labour, and the inevitable disappointment 
such a rash proceeding insures. 

There is a beginning for the writer, as well as the musician and 
painter. True, I grant that the actual technical knowledge is 
generally possessed by the aspirant to literary renown. Most of us 
can spell correctly and write legibly ; some few have the knack of 
using happy modes of expression, and no one who has ever read 
Elia’s delightful essays can presume to undervalue that gift; but 
how few know anything of form, of beauty of construction, as regards 
the arrangement of a plot! 

Nevertheless, there is a system in this branch of art—I use the 
word art purposely, for I utterly decline to entertain the notion that 
a littérateur is a mere huckster of brains, a costermonger of ideas. 
If you would discover this system, study really fine specimens of the 
French drama, accustom yourself to the works of the great French 
writers of fiction, for they understand and praciise plot-weaving in 
its highest perfection. Certain similarities will of course catch the 
attention of the painstaking reader, and these may with profit be 
reduced to rules. Test these rules by farther research, elaborate 
them into a ground-plan, as it were, of future designs, and then try 
to construct an original plot. 

The advice I am giving was that bestowed on a young writer by 
one of our first English novelists; the brand of success is stamped 
on his productions ; and that brand will mark those of any one who 
is content to walk before racing, and mind how he points his toes. 

Speaking au sérieux, science and art are inseparably connected, 
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let the schoolmen and dryasdusts say what they like to the contrary; 
and albeit Sir Philip Sidney tells us to ‘look in our hearts, and then 
write,’ I am inclined to add, ‘let us look in our heads too.’ 

As yet I have confined my remarks to the beautiful portion of 
existence ; but before I lay down my pen this hot afternoon, I feel 
the spirit moving me, nay driving me, to say something about a 
great beginning which has just been inaugurated amongst us women. 
We are beginning to cast off our straw wreaths and iron shackles ; 
we are beginning to draw men’s attention to the fact that we are not 
by nature harmless idiots and helpless cripples; but we must begin 
well. All the notoriety in the world will not compensate for intrinsic 
inutility. The leaders of this admirable movement seem to me to 
be in danger of forcing slaves to take up the position of free citizens 
without a moment’s preparation. 

Here are we; an uneducated, undisciplined force, with plenty of 
good raw material among us to warrant the wisdom of our emancipa- 
tion ; but until we know more, can do more, and are felt more as 
an actual power among markind, our appearance at the ballot-box 
or on the platform is premature, and will, by puffing-up our vanity, 
delude us into strangling our own chance of coming to the fore. 
Educate us, give us the wherewithal to make our own livings, give 
us the tools to file off the chains wherewith ye have bound us so 
long, O ye sons of men, and then, when we are able to walk well 
alone in the crowded mart of life, then will we vote for the cause of 
right, and by planting an additional thorn in the side of the wicked, 
secure a crown of glory to the well-doer. But really and truly, what 
is the good ofan unhappy woman shrieking for liberty to return her 
pet candidate and practice a profession, when her lord and master can 
command her to stay at home and darn his socks, whilst he airs his 
portly self at the opera and club, and her indignant sisters insinuate 
that she is neither wife nor mother, by way of chastisement of her 
brazen iniquity? Why should people stare because a lady chooses 
to go to a Monday Popular alone, and enjoy her favourite quartet in 
peace, not being able to find a sympathetic companion? Why 
should we not be free to live our lives after our own fashion, so long 
as we pay our own bills? Let us first secure our right to liberty 
of action, and then let us cultivate our brains so as to use that liberty 
sensibly. It is my firm conviction, that if we commence our struggle 
for freedom in this small and humble way, we shall soon be able to 
confront our opponents with such a phalanx of right, noble, earnest, 
and talented captains, that instead of dissipating our strength in the 
puny squabbles which now occupy the holes and corners of most 
‘ dailies,’ we shall at length attain a calm dignified victory, which 
will form the basis of that just and honourable alliance between brother 
and sister which will constitute the chief beauty of future ages. 
E. R. 











OUR HOME AMONG THE VIKINGS 


A sumMER holiday in Norway is a commonplace pleasure nowadays. 
Specimens of the English tourist, riding like William of Deloraine, 
‘book-bosomed’ with his red-bound ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
are in these latter days almost as common objects on the northern 
Fjelds as they have long been on the nearer Alps of Switzerland. 
At home the Knorte-Kjep hangs beside the Alpen-stock, its rougk 
brown bark and fanciful carving as suggestive of the wild and lonely 
travel through which it has proved a trusty friend’ as is its more 
polished neighbour of Alpine journeyings. Every notch and dent 
has its memory ; the owner, lounging by the winter fire in the cosey 
study, has but to glance to where it hangs above his mantelpiece to 
be carried in a flash to some steep mountain side, to feel once again 
the fresh damp air from the Fjord upon his cheek, to see the morn- 
ing mists curling away from the snowy peaks above him, which 
slowly, slowly the while he watches change from pallid ivory to livid 
green, to opal flecked with crystal rays, to tints of rose and ruby, 
which, as the sun rises higher, fade in their turn to pure cold 
white, sparkling and crystalline where the highest ridge stands out 
against a sky background of deep lilac. But there; it was but tho 
fall of a cinder from the grate, and the dreamer is back again be- 
tween the narrow walls of home—bright memories and the Knorte- 
Kjep are all that are left from those pleasant days. 

The summer tourist. belongs to the swallow tribe, and flies faster 
and farther than the golden leaves before the chill winds of autumn. 
Very few care to thole the dark days of winter, with its fogs and 
snows, in the high latitudes where they have enjoyed the short 
bright summer. If any of the tribe had been belated, and found 
himself, late one afternoon in November 186—, lingering on the 
slippery wooden quay near the Bergen Custom-house, he would have 
seen with surprise two English ladies climb up the slippery steps 
from a damp boat to a damper landing-stage, and with brave hearts, 
though it may be weary steps, follow the guidance of a lady who 
had come on board to welcome them, and who led them through a. 
long hilly street, across an oblong platz, to their new home. 

Of these two English ladies the writer was one, and this landing 
on Norske ground was the realisation of a dream dreamed in the 
long-ago years, so of course everything about it was as little like 
the dream as reality invariably is. Where were the snowy Fields, 
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the free blue Fiord? Where the tinkling sleigh-bells, the icicles, 
pine-trees, bear-skins, which, judiciously. mingled, had furnished forth 
the materials of fancy’s sketches? Perhaps they had existence. If 
so, it was at present well hidden behind an impenetrable mist-veil ; 
not so much as the tip of a reindeer’s horn appeared. 

We had come from our pleasant English home with the inten- 
tion of wintering and summering it in Gamle Norge; and O, how 
strange everything looked to our weary eyes that evening as we sat, 
tired with our four days’ rough voyage, each in a cushioned rocking- 
chair, taking-in our new home in all its foreign quaintness! The 
kind friend who had met us had herself prepared our pretty home. 
She had taken three furnished rooms, and had supplied deficiencies 
by hiring various articles for us, and sending us from her own home 
many prettinesses as well as solid comforts. The polished floor 
was uncovered, save for a tiny island of carpet in the centre; the 
walls and ceiling were painted a grayish blue, touched out with 
narrow cornice of ultramarine and gold—a peculiar satiny paint: 
such a sheen, without the hard surface of varnish; the three long 
French windows were hung with white; along the curtain-rods ivy 
was trained, and fell in long trailing wreaths over the clear muslin ; 
the furniture was old-fashioned, covered with black damask, but 
comfortable and picturesque. That first night it looked a little too 
quaint to be homelike; but before many days had passed we had 
succeeded in getting a piano, had put up a set of crimson book- 
shelves at each side of the stove, unpacked books and pictures, found 
each our special corner to be cosey in, and given our drawing-room, 
or rather dagligstné, an air of being lived in, which made it charm- 
ing. Our bedrooms were small and bare, but sufficiently comfort- 
able, evidently intended only for sleeping and dressing in—bed, 
bath, chest of drawers, wardrobe, one chair, washing-stand, and 
mirror, the latter fixed to the wall in the darkest corner. This was 
our home, and here it was were written these bits of a gossiping 
journal intended for home eyes only. 


a. nate ae 2 See 


We have been here for a week, and begin to realise that ‘ we 
are we,’ without the intervention of a little dog to bark at us. 
Janet is just at this moment making a furtive attempt to sketch 
Ingebor, our landlady’s -pretty maid, who is laying the tea-things. 
We should like you to see her, such a bonnie golden-haired lassie she 
is, dressed in peasant costume—dark-blue petticoat, scarlet bodice, 
white-linen sleeves, green chemisette embroidered in beads; her hair 
bound by a scarlet fillet, and falling below her waist in two long 
thick plaits; her rosy face aglow with smiles at every attempt we 
wake to open communications, her big blue eyes ever widely dis- 
tended and fixed on the ‘ Engelske damer.’ 

I have not told you of the interruption to our first night’s re- 
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pose in our new home. Nestled in eider-down, and lulled by the 
drone of the air through the stove-pipe, I had fallen fast asleep while 
sending home thoughts and longings over the wild waters which 
we were so glad to be done with. I woke suddenly, my heart beat- 
ing wildly with fright, to find the room quite dark, and filled with a 
sound so unearthly that for an instant I dared not move. The cry 
ceased and rose again—long, weird, melancholy, discordant. Before 
it died away I was at the window with Janet, who was equally 
startled, and had hurried to my room that we might meet the 
catastrophe together. Again it came; this time louder, nearer— 
was taken up at some distance, swelled into a horrid chorus, and 
ceased just as all the neighbouring clocks struck twelve. 

‘The watchmen; only the watchmen,’ affirmed Jeanie. 

She was right; and calming ourselves with this bit of common 
sense, we went to bed again, to sleep till morning. Now please 
don’t think I have exaggerated the hideous unearthliness of the 
sound; how it can proceed from human lungs I am at a loss to 
imagine. I believe they do assist nature by using some kind of 
horn. Imagine a number of donkeys, lunatic, heart-broken, and 
gifted with articulation, parading the streets at dead of night to 
awake the inhabitants with the information that the clocks are soon 
expected to strike, that the wind is blowing (generally) from south- 
west, and consequently rain pouring from a cloudy sky, but that 
otherwise ‘ all’s well,’ and everybody may go to sleep again,—ima- 
gine all this, and you have an idea of what the Bergenese endure 
every hour of every night all the year round. I never hear it with- 
out thinking of the dead-carts plying through the streets of a plague- 
stricken city to the doleful cry, ‘ Bring out your dead.’ 

November 30th. We have, as is usual, made a round of calls 
on everybody to whom our dear little Frdken Svaresen wished to 
introduce us; and this morning went to a birthday party, or choco- 
lade, at the house of one of our new friends. Hilda Thordberg is 
twenty to-day. We heard that all her friends were expected to offer 
their congratulations between eleven and three, and so set off this 
morning through the chronic drizzle. I don’t mean to describe 
Bergen until we have seen it brightened by sunshine; but I may 
mention that, as each householder indulges his own peculiar taste 
in the fashion and colouring of his house, no street contains two 
houses alike. Iam so sorry ours bears a commonplace drabish com- 
plexion: I should so like to live in a sky-blue or scarlet mansion. 

Defying or ignorant of the horrors chronicled in the Green of 
the Period, the Thordbergs live in a pea-green dwelling. We ascend 
the steps, enter the open hall-door, and without pause make our 
way boldly to the salon, which is the proper thing to do. We were 
among the first arrivals, and offered our congratulations to each 
member of the family, especially to the fru moder and the birth- 
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day queen. We had had our lesson, and I think uttered our gratu- 
lere with due grace and distinctness. Fruen is a lovely old lady, 
quite the grande dame. Her husband had some office at the Danish 
Court; she has lived a good deal abroad, and has six charming 
daughters. 

Miniature registry books are an institution here; everybody 
keeps one, in which all their acquaintances inscribe their names, 
with date of birth. These books are consulted weekly, and such 
and such birthday calls inscribed on the list of the week’s engage- 
ments. We are already written down in several, but have not yet 
set up a book of our own; we may come to that in time. But to 
come back to our chocolade. 

Every one was in morning dress, without bonnets, bien ganté, as 
is the rule here. The rooms filled rapidly, the guests nearly all 
girls of about Hilda’s age. We sat and stood about, drinking choco- 
late and eating cakes and ices. Almost everybody speaks English, 
many with ease and grace; others, who in speaking to us speak to 
‘an English’ for the first time, have the most piquant Norske fla- 
vour in every sentence. An old gentleman tried me to-day by 
offering his condolences on Jeanie’s not having been fresh yester- 
day (she had had a headache). The same gentleman horrified me 
by a description of his sufferings during the Paris Exhibition, when, 
obliged to take what he could, not what he would, in the way of 
hotel accommodation, he was condemned to share a room with 
enormous deer ! 

‘I assure the Fréken I dealt the logis with th-o-u-sands of 
enormous deer,’ waving his hands wildly in the air, and looking at 
a loss to find words to express innumerability; ‘ they made walks 
both about the day and the night.’ 

‘Were you not very much afraid?’ I asked wonderingly. 

‘ Afraid! no, I was not—what you call it—snug; but afraid 
—n0.’ 

My efforts to discover the whereabouts of these remarkable 
lodgings brought us both into such a maze of cross purposes, that 
we had to invoke an interpreter, and the enormous deer turned into 
—black-beetles. It seems in Norske everything animate, even to a 
midge, is spoken of as a ‘dyr’ (animal). He had naturally trans- 
lated the word by ‘deer,’ which is almost identical in sound, and 
was unaware of the force of his adjective. 

While the buzz of conversation was at its height, a trampling of 
feet was heard outside, with the sound of much laughter and many 
voices. The door opened to admit a grave and bearded elderly man 
with a child’s drum suspended from his neck. He came in flourish- 
ing a pair of drumsticks, and followed by a demure crowd of ladies 
and gentlemen, each carrying a child’s musical toy. There were 
half a dozen whistles, several tiny concertinas with compass of from 
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four to eight notes, baby violins and flutes, wee triangles; none of 
the instruments could have cost more than sixpence. This was a 
surprise concert got up in honour of Hilda’s birthday—the idea im- 
parted from Germany—the fun consisting in hearing skilled musicians 
play on children’s toys. A lady took her place at the piano, the 
only grown-up instrument present. They gave a sonata of Mozart’s. 
It was wonderful; not so much that it was done so well, as that it 
was done at all. Remember, hardly one of the instruments possessed 
a complete octave, and that each player had to throw in a note here 
and there to make up a neighbour’s deficiencies. Think of the 
amount of practice it must have required. After the sonata, they 
gave ‘God save the Queen’ in our honour. When the frolic was 
over we had some music in the usual drawing-room style, then 
much drinking of healths in champagne, and so home to a five- 
o’clock dinner. 

And now for domestic details: here is a glimpse into our house- 
hold economy. 

Our landlady does not undertake for us all that an English 
landlady would—we are ‘ taken in,’ but not ‘ done for,’ and have to 
get our dinners from a restaurant. Behold us, then, every day at 
one o’clock hungrily watching for the appearance of a small girl 
round the corner of an opposite street; at last she appears bearing 
a wondrous structure of a description unknown in England. We 
at first set up a boy; but our dismay was extreme, as we turned 
our home-corner one day last week, to find the mad-span (so the 
edifice is called) cooling in a pool of water while our boy was 
engaged in a sharp skirmish with half a dozen other ‘ stone-throw- 
ing animals.’ As we appeared, a specially well-aimed missile struck 
the basement of the tower containing our dinner, which was in- 
stantly resolved into a mass of mud, meat, and crockery. We had 
to content ourselves with a coffee dinner, buy a new span, dismiss 
our boy, and engage a little maid, ugly, good, and plodding—just 
what we need. 

Well, the span consists of basement and two upper stories, 
each smaller than the one it surmounts. The ground-floor contains 
fish or soup, the next stage tough meat and potatoes, while in the 
garret we sometimes discover pudding—this on jours gras. We 
always raise that top cover with intense excitement, as too often we 
find it empty. We have learned to look on dinner as a lottery con- 
taining many blanks and few prizes. The house-dog generally gets 
all but the soup and potatoes. We make up by a high tea, so are 
in no danger from famine as yet. 

A lady has just said to me, ‘ At Christmas we hope for the good 
weather ; it rains not always here.’ I should like to have statistics 
of the Bergen trade in umbrellas and waterproofs. We have not 
had a fine day since our arrival. We are not miserable, however— 
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a pair of Tapleys in spite of creditable circumstances, we find un- 
failing fun in watching the Bergenese loitering about the platz, bar- 
gaining, gossiping, love-making, under heavy sullen ceaseless rain, 
with the briskness which is a national characteristic, and which, if 
they knew what weather ought to be, must have long ago been 
washed away. 

It is just two o’clock, and though I write in the window I can 
see no longer. Jeanie is pouring out the coffee, which is our after- 
dinner solace, one of the Bergen customs to which we accommodate 
ourselves readily. Presently we go out for a stroll through mud and 
rain and darkness, to which we are becoming acclimatised. I 
wonder if it is a patriotic delusion that the sun sometimes shines up 
here—there is a tradition to that effect. 

We go to the theatre this evening: there is a Danish company 
here. People are returning our calls. I should like to show you a 
young married lady who came to-day ; a serene golden-haired beauty, 
with a soft self-possession, and half a dozen words of English which 
are perfectly bewitching. She would be a queen of beauty anywhere. 


U. B. K. 
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THE MAN OF SPEECH 


Ir is generally allowed that the days of oratory are gone. Edmund 
Burke himself, who raised the like wail over chivalry, did no more 
than spout essays, and send his listeners to dinner. Eloquence is 
only silvern in modern philosophy; often, indeed, ranks brazen in 
our shopkeeping currency. The Bema is turned into a reporters’- 
box. Would you shake the Pnyx (be it only the Bogglesley School- 
board room) with words of thunder, and bend the mighty Demos to 
your will (maybe a modest 101. advance in the salary of some de- 
serving pedagogue),—the entrance is through the sub-editor’s room, 
there to be scissored and snipped and be-devilled in the awful mid- 
night hours, until—Heaven help you!—you are fit to be ushered 
before the largest circulation in the world, in wet print, cheek by 
jowl with a diabolical murder, or maybe hand-in-glove with a West- 
Indian voleano. Inky tyrants! beside whom the Thirty were but 
children at blood and iron. Why, my friend Slypshod of the F'los- 
boisterous Screamer would have ‘ boiled down’ (his own irreverent 
phrase, dear reader) an Olynthiac into ‘a neat half-column,’ and 
slaughtered any of Hortensius’s best things in ‘ a side-head par.’ 
And there would be no Thrasybulus or Harmodius either to disturb 
his tyranny with a horsewhip; or if there were, there would be a 
police-magistrate also to put a muzzle upon his enthusiasm. Just 
think how the world has changed—for better, for worse—since 
Philip of Macedon waged a war to bag a brace of Athenian orators. 
Imagine Prince Bismarck tagging on to the conditions of peace a 
little proviso for tearing out the tongue of M. Gambetta, that he 
might prate no more of la revanche! Fancy Mr. Bradlaugh, like 
another Cleon, flooring all the powers of the Horse Guards in a 
speech under the Reformers’ Tree, and sailing himself out of the 
Thames for another Sphacteria—say Ashantee, vice Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley, sent home to drink hemlock! Think of a latter-day Mare 
Antony moving the stones of Trafalgar-square to mutiny by an ora- 
tion at a street-crossing over the corpse of a Liberal Ministry! 
Think of a Rienzi who is not a street-preacher! If we have a Sa- 
vonarola, he must fly to the Contemporary Review for a hearing. 
The pity of it is that, in reaping the rhetorical field, while all 
the flowers have gone down that gladdened antiquity, the weeds have 
managed to flourish and fructify a thousandfold. The world can no 
longer be moved by the eloquence of one man, but it can be stunned 
by the bawling of ten thousand. Empires do not hang upon a word, 
but a pauper cannot get his gruel without a speech. Time was 
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when the orator practised under two suspended swords, lest he should 
raise his shoulders a little too high. We benignly stow away our 
hands underneath our coat-tails; or if we be of the fiery sort, exe- 
cute a fit of convulsions, and call it gesticulation. Does it not look 
more like involution than evolution—a getting nearer to the ances- 
tral chimpanzee rather than a disowning the connection—to step 
from the magnificent calm of a Cato to the grinning and growling 
of a club des enragés—from anadiplosis to ‘ flap-doodle’? But 
there, I am not going to compare past and present, to rap the age 
that gives me bread over the knuckles. I am not going to say 
whether Aschines could beat Mr. Disraeli at turning a phrase, or 
Tully hold a candle to Mr. Gladstone ; my concern is with only one 
growth of the spirit which throws elocution down among the dead 
men, and turns the art of Demosthenes into a poor trade for bores. 
Enter the Man who Speaks! And let me remind you, reader, who 
may be dozing away on the benches, it is the correct thing to sig- 
nalise his coming by ‘ prolonged applause.’ 

All free-born Britons—snore they on the cushions of the Painted 
Chamber, or sip their toddy in a grog-shop of St. Giles—may be 
divided roughly into those who speak and those who listen, leaving 
out the little fraction of those who think, as involving too long a 
sum in decimals to represent them. Groggins has notions about 
the universal republic, but can only deliver himself of oaths ; Scrog- 
gins speaks his sentiments, and is monarch in a beer-swilling little 
world of his own. Dromio or Grumio, who adorns your hammer- 
cloth with his shins, thinks he is groaning under the iron heel of 
three-guineas-a-week board-wages; and lo, there arises some Mas- 
saniello of the kitchen, some Leonidasian Jeames, to put his woes 
in pentasyllabics, and sound them through the world. Does not the 
honourable member for the Smudgeley Burghs hire his lungs to the 
great shoeblack interest? And is there not an association of fat 
men? All of which is quite proper; for, as Mr. Carlyle would say, 
must not the dumb millions speak somehow? and how much more 
pleasantly with adjectives than with brickbats! But what, in the 
name of all that is invocable, what interest, clique, or association, 
what ‘ism’ or ‘ ology,’ dean or devil, does the Man of Speech repre- 
sent? Man of genius we know, or at least take upon credit; man 
of straw, man of law, man of physic; but what is there in speech, 
eternal speech, and nothing but speech, that of its own mere crea- 
tion should make Mr. Jangleby Dundrum an immortality in the 


newspapers, and get him ko-too’d to in a considerable set as an 


institution of the country? He is not great, nor yet wise, nor yet 
eloquent. A middle-aged, placid-faced, correctly-tailored gentleman, 
of no particular cast of countenance, good, bad, or indifferent; whose 
address is his club, and whose means of livelihood are said club’s 
insoluble puzzle; but yet with that ineffable something about him 
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—that tranquil knowingness, that gentle stiffening of shirt-collar, 
that eternally-sitting-for-your-portrait air—which singles the public 
man out of a crowd as easily as if he had been turned out naked. 
Maybe he has not paid his landlady’s bill, but he strolls down Bond- 
street and buys his gloves in a way that makes the shopman attend 
to him like a listening senate. See him in the bow-window of his 
club, informing his friend that it is a fine day for the time of year, 
and you are morally certain he is letting him into the fate ofa 
Ministry. Peep into his letter-box, and you will see he is inun- 
dated with begging epistles, pestered by fashionable tailors for his 
custom, deluged with petitions to preside at charity dinners, or pro- 
pose the Yang-tse-kiang resolution at the great Heathen Chinese 
missionary meeting, and quite mobbed with offers of directorships 
and insinuations of shares from every bantling of the Stock Exchange, 
from the Royal Pussicat Life and Accident Insurance Company to 
the Patent Silver Association for the Development of the Mountains 
of the Moon. We have heard before now of people born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, of statesmen silent in seven languages; but 
how account for a mere speech-grinder howling himself into reputation 
with fantasias upon a single tongue? For rob him of his Johnson’s 
Dictionary and his Book of Select Quotations, and Mr. Jangleby 
Dundrum wakes up to-morrow morning a Samson without his locks, 
to be chased out of the Heathen Chinese business in the afternoon, 
and coughed down at a City banquet before midnight. 

Of course he isan M.P. You sight him invariably on debate 
nights, lolling on a well-displayed Ministerial bench, with his eyes 
resting blandly upon space, while the leader of the Opposition un- 
looses his thunder, as who should say: ‘ Poor fellow! he really 
imagines he is ruffling my serenity with this twaddle.’ But be it 
remarked, that in Parliament the Man who Speaks never speaks at 
all, content with directing Cabinets by a quiet hob-nob with his 
friend the Premier, which, by some ill-luck, gets noised abroad in 
the papers and gossiped about in the clubs. The Premier was 
timing his watch, which had galloped three minutes fast ; and Dun- 
drum must publish an indignant denial that their conversation had 
the least reference in the world to the hour being ripe for disestab- 
lishment. Parliament is his Olympus; if he cannot fight with 
Hercules for the honours of the celestials, he can at least borrow 
thence the lumen purpureum that carries him through the world a 
god. Just as there are members of Parliament never breathed of 
in Hansard who win fame by writing bad novels, members classed 
A 1 at the Jockey Club, sovereigns of the prize-ring, or lions in the 
greenroom, so doth our Dundrum take unto himself a realm where 
there are believers as well as golden gifts for the oracle, and many a 
priest, too, to burn incense under his nostrils. Stroll into the 
annual ruction of the Rest-in-Peace Society, for example (my Lord 
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Rakewyam, in the peerage of Kingdum Kum, in the chair), and hear 
Mr. Jangleby Dundrum demolish standing armies with the third 
resolution. The very ‘Sir, I rise,’ which is the first shot in the 
campaign, seems to make guilty Ministers of War tremble in their 
cabinets. A bloodthirsty scion of the Horse Guards Blue, who has 
dropped in ‘ to hear the row,” quakes in his irreverent high-lows as 
Mr. Dundrum hurls at his head the ambitious plots of kings and the 
awakening scorn of the nations, and is ready to weep over his one- 
and-sixpence a day as the orator foreshadows the time when (happily 
for itself and for the world) that much-abused ‘ war-drum’ shall ‘ throb 
no longer,’ and the Rest-in-Peace Society settle down to little things 
in the Universal Circumlocution Office. Do the worthy citizens who 
supply the ‘vociferous applause’ believe really that the three odd 
millions or so of armed men in Europe will make a bonfire of their 
rifles and melt down their Krupp guns for church music because Mr. 
Dundrum levels a platitude at them from a back-room off Holborn ? 
Sceptic! is it so long since the Shiloh was born in Kent? Does 
not your shrewd neighbour Pincherd, who has never been accused 
of mistaking a half-crown for a florin in settling with the green- 
grocer, hold high revels with his deceased mother-in-law in dark 
séances ? 

Pursue we our hero to the board-room of the Silver Moonshine 
Company (Limited). It is the first half-yearly gathering of the 
shareholders. Owing to the exceptional temperature of the torrid 
zone for the past season, which smelted the precious ore without the 
intervention of a forge-bellows and took it up for circulation in the 
skies, there is no dividend ; and there being instead a call for another 
20,000/. to push operations into the Rum-mee-Nuggit country, said 
shareholders are fidgeting discontentedly on their benches, and 
glowering from under hat-brims at the directors’ table as if they 
thought of calling in a policeman. Mark the airy assurance with 
which Mr. Jangleby Dundrum, M.P. (as the secretary takes care 
unctuously to announce him), talks of ‘ the visitation of Divine Pro- 
vidence which has for the moment, and only for the moment, im- 
peded our march to the tremendous riches of Central Africa ;’ and 
mark the confiding curates and North-country innocents who have 
cast their little all into the Moonshine business, how their eyes 
glisten and their purse-strings fly open as the great M.P. builds up 
surveys and reports and statistics sky-high, with a flavour of Mungo 
Park, and a passing vision of that bright silver-land which a beg- 
garly call of 2l. a share will unlock to them, and them alone! Old 
Blubberly, who had a red-hot amendment in his pocket, feels so like 
a criminal that he must pop up to second the adoption of the report, 
which he does with quite boisterous cordiality ; and a knowing one 
on Change, who had stepped in to see a smash, chuckles to himself, 
‘ Dam’ clever fellow that!’ as the 20,0001. is voted with acclamation, 
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and straightway secures Dundrum for a little venture of his own for 
the utilisation of chimney-sweepings. 

Still more is he ever at home when the cause of suffering hu- 
manity leaves its card. He is a patron (a guinea per annum) of the 
Royal Italian Monkey-boys’ Protection Association, with a Royal 
Highness for its president. But the Royal Italians want papering 
and painting, with a gymnasium and marbles, and summon all cha- 
ritable London to an ‘ extraordinary’ to lift them over the difficulty. 
Dundrum arrives, beams upon the little monkeys, extends two dainty 
fingers to the manager, and sails into one of the nearest chairs to the 
Royal Highness, with the air of one who has a cheque in his waistcoat- 
pocket that will assure a decent annuity to every vagrant Italian that 
has ever come within sound ofa barrel-organ. He has come to con- 
tribute—a speech. See how the old tricks of the professional bore 
are played over again ; how his face lengthens gravely as the inevit- 
able ‘ report’ unfolds the embarrassments of the Royal Italians ; how 
childlike his smile as blood royal essays a joke; and how deftly he 
insinuates ‘Hear, hear!’ just as blood royal has lost its way in a 
maze of metaphors and comes to a dead stop! Yonder grizzled 
pressman has read him through and through any time these fifteen 
years, and could make his speech for him without hearing a word of 
it. For fifteen years he has been expressing his regret that the 
resolution has not been intrusted to abler hands than his, and for 
fifteen years a solitary ‘No!’ has followed in parenthesis. Grumpy 
old Rushlight too (tallow-chandling millionaire, who spells ‘ Respect- 
fully yours’ with a k, and follows paternal Putney in dealing with 
the letter h) does not feel the least scorn in life for the Man of 
Speech. ‘O dear no, not byno means! Certainly not!’ as Master 
Charley Bates would say. But when the hon. gentleman half-de- 
precatingly affirms his conviction that he has already trespassed too 
far upon their indulgence, Rushlight cuts in with an unequivocal 
‘Hear, hear!’ and when the practical work comes (Rushlight hates 
all but the practical), flings his fifty-pound banknote on the table 
with an indignant swagger that veut dire, ‘ There’s what J call an 
oration!’ (As matter of taste, Mr. Rushlight might have preferred 
to say ‘a horation.’) And it is worthy of observation that the tallow- 
chandler searches the subscription-list vainly the next morning for 
the hon. member’s initials. Poor practical Rushlight! For the 
one that will poke out thy fifty, buried deep in the advertisement- 
sheet, a thousand will read the great philanthropist upon monkey- 
boys, and never dream of inquiring whether he has backed his senti- 
ments with a ridiculous banknote. 

But it is only in ‘Parliament out of session,’ after all, when 
he lights among his constituents at Snailton-by-the-Sea, that the 
Man of Speech’s glory is at perihelion. There is the new Suspen- 
sion Bridge over the Crawley to be inaugurated with sentiment and 
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champagne. There is the Snailton School of Art to be talked to 
about the old masters, and indoctrinated with facts from the last 
report of the Kensington Science and Art Department. There igs 
the local corps of volunteers to be harangued at their annual knife- 
and-fork practice, and informed at the end of uproarious second 
tumblers that ‘ Britons never, never shall be slaves!’ (for the anni- 
hilator of standing armies makes a mental reservation in regard to 
the Snailton Invincibles’ branch of the service.) Of all which pro- 
ceedings the county Argus publishes full and sympathetic particu- 
lars in their imaginative man’s best style, ‘leaded’ and ‘ capped’ 
as only ‘The Birth of a Royal Prince’ or a ‘ Brutal Murder’ could E 
be. Nay, the enterprising proprietor sends forth a ‘ Special Sup- 
plement,’ weighted with Dundrum’s ‘account of his stewardship.’ 
And such a triumphant account as that was! ‘It left the Blues,’ 
remarked the sarcastic editor, ‘for many a long day in the blues.’ 
For the Snailtonese, whose chief business in life was to catch pil- 
chards and cure them, dabbled little in politics, agitated themselves 
chiefly about making a haul of a quarter of a million on the impe- 
rial treasury to build a breakwater; and on this subject Mr. Jan- 
gleby Dundrum was especially affecting. The terrors of the vasty 
deep he pictured—pictured the pilchard mariner tossed sky-high 
within sight of their rock-bound shore, and half insinuated that the 
Treasury would lay themselves open to. an indictment for wilful 
murder by any further neglect of the cry of ‘A breakwater!’ which 
arose from out the fishy graves of many a shark-devoured Snail- 
tonese, and was echoed by the voice of the whole civilised world. 
More than that, he added diplomatically, he was not at present at 
liberty to say, for reasons that would be apparent to the most limited 1 
intelligence; but he thought he might appeal to the deputation of 
the Honourable Guild of Merchant Pilchards, who had done him 
the honour of waiting upon him on this subject, to say that it would 
not be his fault if the day did not soon dawn that would bring some- 
body from the Board of Works down to Snailton-by-the-Sea, with 
the plan of a breakwater in his portmanteau. Whereupon the gen- 
tlemen of the deputation looked very wise and shouted ‘ Hear, hear!’ ‘ 
and a voice cried, ‘Three cheers for Dundrum!’ which, says the 
report, ‘were given with three times three.’ The truth is the 
Honourable Guild of Merchant Pilchards had only been told, with 
winks and nods, that, without infringing official courtesy, their M.P. 
thought he was safe in inferring, from certain interviews and com- 
munications of a highly confidential character (which he regretted 
deeply he was not at liberty more particularly to allude to), that he 
and his distinguished friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer un- 
derstood one another. The winks and nods, being those of a small 
Talleyrand, did the rest; and the honourable gentleman received 
the benisons of his country as meekly as if he had only carried a 
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Reform Bill or pacified Ireland. Some hundreds of the Argus havy- 
ing got somehow sprinkled gratis over London, he returns to town 
with the reputation of being one of the safest men in the House, 
and Ministers begin to perceive in him a decided natural affinity for 
a Commissionership of Disused Postage Stamps. 

And if by and by Mr. Jangleby Dundrum should pass into 
some little corner of history, and be mourned in the county Argus 
in the same black blotchy borders that wept the Duke of Welling- 
ton, will it have been, after all, so bad a travesty of greatness ? 
Humbug is as necessary to our civilisation as shirt-collars or babies. 
To be sure, you don’t quite see the little use the Man of Speech 
has in the economy of nature ; neither, caro mio, do you altogether 
understand why this universe could not spin around tolerably well 
without your occasional twinge of lumbago. Would it not be a 
queer commentary on our vanities if, eons away in the future, some 
schoolboy, asked to name the greatest orator of ancient times, should 
stumble upon Dundrum instead of Demosthenes, and discover that 
he flourished in Snailton-by-the Sea ? 

WILLIAM 0’BRIEN. 
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A BAD BLACK DOG 


THE sun is shining warmly upon the quay, and the river is glittering 
and sparkling in his beams, as we saunter lazily along homewards, 
a small procession composed of two little girls who have just been libe- 
rated from the grille of the convent, and their parents. We loiter 
here and there to watch the barge tacking to and fro with its big 
brown sail; the busy ferry-boat, loaded with peasants and haycarts, 
puffing noisily across. Of a sudden our party is joined by a dog—a 
somewhat truculent-looking black dog, whose broken hair sticks out 
roughly from his sides; one of the nondescript curs used by French 
shepherds. His eyes are restless and uneasy; he runs from that 
side to this; a muzzle which he has contrived to scrape away from 
his mouth hangs loosely about his head. He has such a forlorn and 
woe-begone appearance that the girls are anxious to pat and comfort 
him; but this prudence forbids. The dog seems friendly enough 
too; but not to his own species. He flies out savagely at one or 
two dogs we happen to meet, and drives them off howling. As we 
stop at the dowane to ask some questions, the dog misses us and 
runs back, and we see him no more. 

But we hear of our friend before long. All the town is in a fer- 
ment about him. It seems that immediately after he left us the 
dog went raving mad, biting and tearing at everything, and was at 
last chased into a yard and shot. Local government in France is 
generally alert enough, and ere the afternoon had passed we hear 
the official ‘tambour’ echoing through the streets; a proclamation 
by the maire: ‘ Considering that a rabid dog had found its way into 
C—, and had bitten sundry dogs, horses, cats, it is ordered that all 
dogs and cats be confined to their respective homes for forty days, 
and that all animals known to have been bitten should be at once 
destroyed.’ 

It is impossible to describe the consternation thus excited. As 
a rule, every other house in our town possesses a dog; a dog which 
occupies in the household a position of dignity and consideration. 
An edict for the destruction of these pets was as cruel as Herod’s 
decree for the massacre of the innocents. Everybody repudiates 
indignantly the idea that his or her particular dog has been bitten. 
Every one is equally ready to testify that the neighbour’s dog is 
infected. The commissaire of police is the confidant of all these 
rumours. He listens impassively. He believes all that is reported 
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to the detriment of the neighbour; he is utterly incredulous of all 
that is said in one’s own exculpation. 

Our commissaire of police is not a popular character. He is 
believed to rule the town. The juge de paix is a mere tool in his 
hands, they say. The commissaire is judge, sheriff, executioner, 
all in one. Woe to you if you are a poor man, and fall under his 
displeasure! However, if an angel from heaven came down to assume 
his functions, he would not be more popular than M. Blanquet. In 
this case, his action, if stern and decisive, is clearly for the public 
good. Dozens of bodies of dogs soon cover the not-over-pellucid 
tide. Society breathes freely once more. 

And now our town assumes the curious appearance of a place 
without dogs or cats, and one is able to realise what a gap the de- 
struction of these animals would make in our daily lives. The 
streets assume an appearance triste and forlorn; an oppressive silence 
reigns. Even the nights are too still and unbroken. What a relief 
to hear a plaintive cat-call, a tender appeal to Moll Roe! 

In France the law is supreme. One realises the fact with a 
certain awe. Even the cats, whom we have always believed to be 
unamenable to discipline—even the cats obey it. Certainly the 
time of half the women is taken up in looking after the cats. One 
sees grimalkin at the window essaying a furtive escapade on the tiles ; 
he is clutched by his mistress, a desperate struggle ensues, the re- 
sult of which is lost to us in the shadowed interior. Other cats are 
bound in chains of tape, of ribbon; prisoners tied to the legs of 
their owners’ chairs. In the mean time we may suppose that 
mice increase. Puss-in-Boots was inclined to abandon her proper 
functions. A cat in gloves, we read, catches no mice. But Mimi 
in chains, grimalkin tied and bound,—surely now the race of rodents 
may rejoice, and hail their day of deliverance as actually having 
dawned. 

After all we were premature in recording the victory of the law. 
The cats have broken loose and are in flagrant rebellion. For two 
nights order reigned and absolute stillness. On the third the night 
was vocal with their cries. On the ridges of the roofs the cats 
howled defiance to the law, to the administration, to the commissaire 
of police. 

The administration was puzzled, and the arm of the law was for 
the moment paralysed. ° The offenders could not be followed or 
identified. It seemed impossible to make their owners responsible. 
The female population of the town were jubilant; in secret they 
abetted the émeute of the cats, and laughed in their sleeves at the 
commissaire. But their laughter was short-lived. The adminis- 
tration has devoted servants who will not hesitate even at a licheté 
to vindicate its authority. On the day following the escape of the 
cats it was whispered that terrible reprisals had been made. The 
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streets had been secretly sown with poisoned gobes. In six con- 
tiguous houses as many cats lay a-dying. Loud and deep were the 
maledictions of their owners. 

And now the official drum comes round once more, and as its 
rataplan echoes through the streets, the inhabitants gather in knots 
to listen to the latest announcement of authority. It is a denun- 
ciation of those who scatter poisoned gobes. The practice is in- 
famous; it cannot be permitted; those found guilty of it will be 
subject to the severest penalties. Every one admires the profound 
Jinesse of the commissaire. The women no longer laugh at him; 
they regard him with mingled awe and aversion. In the mean time 
the poison-balls are still scattered about the streets ; the cats con- 
tinue to die. 

It must have been some such catastrophe as this, one would 
think, that made Dick Whittington’s fortune. There is hardly a 
cat left alive in our town; a shipload of cats now making its ap- 
pearance in the Seine might make the fortune ofits charterer. The 
reign of terror has come to an end for mere lack of victims, and all 
that is left to us is to mourn our dead. 

Well, the forty days of discipline are over at last, and dogs are 
once more permitted to be at large. But very few seem to avail them- 
-selves of the permission, and these go about silently and warily, as it 
not quite assured of their exemption from the fate of their brethren. 

We, too, are conscious that our relations with the canine race 
have undergone a change. We are fond of dogs, but we mistrust 
them now. Any one of these animals may carry in its jaws the 
possibilities of a sudden and cruel death. There is scarcely any 
mode of quitting the world as appalling to the imagination as this— 
a death by hydrophobia ; and rabies.in dogs now seems to be on the 
increase. In England, on the continent of Europe, madness seems 
to have raged like an epidemic. In almost every centre of popula- 
tion bylaws have been put in force in restraint of their liberty, 
and it has really become a serious question as to whether the keeping 
of dogs in populous places should not be wholly interdicted. Let 
us hope that some other solution of the difficulty will be found. We 
can’t afford to lose the companionship of our dogs. 

Where, indeed, should we look for compensation for the loss of 
our four-footed companions? What equivalent for their silent un- 
obtrusive sympathy? From our children, who are as much ofa 
plague as a blessing ? From wife or from husband, the more affec- 
tionate the more exacting? Do not mistake or imagine that the 
writer places on the same level the social affections and the love we 
bear our domestic pets. But the latter has a value of its own. It 
is one of the ingredients of the cup of life, a flavouring, a spice, a 
sprig of rosemary, the want of which would add to the general flat- 
ness and unprofitableness of existence. F. T. 
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SEA-BANK FARM 


BY HENRY JACKSON, AUTHOR OF ‘GILBERT RUGGE,’ ‘ ARGUS FAIRBAIRN,’ 
‘ HEARTH GHOSTS,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER IX. AUNT CRAIK’s TACTICS, 


WHEN aunt Craik heard of the seaman’s visit and the scanty 


tidings he brought, she gravely shook her head, and said : 


‘Dorothy, I don’t like secrets of no sort. If people’s got good 
consciences they needn’t be afraid to be open and straightfor’ard. It’s 
a bad sign when thy brother sends thee little shabby bits o’ paper by a 
stranger’s hands, who may be a convict ’scaped from Botany Bay, for 
aught we know.’ 

But the idea of criminal offences in connection with that pleasant 
Mr. Fleetwood was ludicrous, and I told aunt Craik she would have 
agreed with me had she seen him. 

‘I never wish to see anybody who comes on secret errands from 
one o’ my blood-relations, Dorothy,’ was the severe reply. ‘ You'd 
better say no more.’ 

Though aunt Craik spoke sternly, I could see her thin face twitch 
and her lip tremble. I had never known until lately how fond she was 
of her nephew, or guessed the warm affections that were hidden under 
that hard exterior. But aunt Craik had other troubles on her mind ere 
long—troubles of a near and pressing nature. The farm was not pros- 
pering. Bad harvests, bad prices, and probably also bad management, 
had made sad work with our finances. The loss of the hundred and 
fifty pounds of which my father had been robbed that fatal fair-day was 
the beginning of our troubles. To people farming on a small scale 
such a loss was of great importance. Luttrell the shepherd and aunt 
Craik grumbled from morning till night, declaring they had never 
known ‘ such times’ in all their lives, and predicting ruin and bank- 
ruptcy not only to ourselves, but to the whole agricultural interest and 
the entire British nation. There were moments when, looking at my 
father sitting vacantly by the fireside, painful reflections would force 
themselves upon me. What would become of him, in his helpless de- 
pendent state, if poverty fell upon us ? 

But poor aunt Craik, to whom this same reflection often occurred 
no doubt, had devised a way out of our troubles—a way in which I was 
so closely interested, and which involved such a serious disturbance of 
my peace of mind for some months, that it must be recorded here. 

I was making up the home accounts one evening, when my aunt, 
who sat knitting opposite, began : 

‘Three pound nine, dost ’ee say, for repairin’ the wagon and 
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mendin’ the horse-rake? Ay, that’s how the money goes! I think 
the men’s as bad at breakin’ as the lasses every bit, as far as I can 
see. Tear and smash everything you've got to pieces, that’s all 
they’re fit for, I reckon. Here’s three chiney basins and a pudden- 
dish gone this week ; and they’ve broke the pump in the yard and 
got the barn-door nearly off the hinges. They wants a master after 
‘em, they does. They’ll bring us all to rack and ruin yet.’ 

Aunt Craik was silent for about the space of five minutes, during 
which her knitting-needles clattered away furiously, and then she 
recommenced : 

‘ Dorothy, why don’t you ever wear your silk dress nowadays ? 
Young girls ought to look smart and natty, and not always to be 
dressed like Quakers. The Miss Dicki’sons had cherry-coloured 
French merinos on last Sunday, I see; and uncommon well they 
looked. I wish thou’d give thy mind a little more to thy dress, 
my dear.’ 

The sentiment was so novel and unlooked for, coming from 
aunt Craik, that I lifted up my head from the accounts, and stared 
at her with unfeigned amazement. 

‘Why, aunt,’ I exclaimed, ‘I am surprised to hear you give 
such advice. I thought the young girls of the present day were too 
much given to dress and finery ?’ 

‘Very likely, Dorothy, you are surprised. There are many 
surprises for us in this world. I am surprised to think I was at 
chapel again last Sunday; I am surprised that I’ve got to speak to 
Mrs. Dicki’son again. But if I see it my duty so to do, I don’t care 
fer surprises.’ 

This was rather an enigmatical way of speaking; but aunt 
Craik delighted in dark forms of speech at times. Enlightenment 
. came ere long. 

‘You know, Dorothy, I am only a broken reed to trust to, after 
all. I’m willin’ enough and managing enough, God knows; but I 
can’t be expected to last for ever—’specially workin’ as I’ve done 
lately. I reckon I’m not long for this world. I may be took, 
Dorothy, any mornin’ before you’re up out o° bed, or I may drop 
down on the laundry floor in the midst o’ the wash any Monday as 
-comes. We’re all liable to be took; but some’s liabler than others, 
and I’m o’ that sort, I’m afraid. So you see, Dorothy, I begin to 
feel as we oughtn’t perhaps to shut ourselves out from the rest o’ 
the world, and humour ourselves to bein’ alone; for what would 
become on you and your dear father if I was took and you was left ? 
That’s a question I puts to myself every night as I lays my head on 
my pillow, and it keeps me awake for hours, I assure you.’ 

‘I don’t know, aunt, indeed, what we should do without you,’ 
I replied, a sudden sense of all we owed to the untiring industry 
and carefulness of the speaker crossing my mind. 
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‘ Well then, Dorothy, don’t you see as I’m right in trying to 
make myself more sociable wi’ my neighbours? How are you ever 
to get acquainted with a body if we stops at home from one week’s 
end to another, and never stirs out o’ the garden? Why, bless 
thy soul, I was married and settled in my own home afore I was 
thy age!’ 

The last words revealed to me the drift of aunt Craik’s speech. 
I felt the colour mount to my face. 

‘Yes, thou’lt be two-and-twenty next birthday, Dorothy. It’s 
time one looked about for a husband, if ever thou art to have a 
house o’ thy own.’ 

Such was the introduction to aunt Craik’s new tactics. From 
that day I believe she commenced ‘looking about’ for a husband 
forme. Ere long the novel apparition of a suitor made its appear- 
ance at Sea-Bank Farm. 

The first swain aunt Craik introduced was a Mr. Hollocks, a 
fair-haired young man of a red-ochre complexion and unwieldy 
limbs, over which he had not the slightest control. He stood six 
feet high, and was always in his own or somebody else’s way. He 
was the son of a respectable farmer whose lands adjoined our own, 
and the facilities this offered for managing the two farms was, I 
believe, the principal reason for aunt Craik’s favouring his addresses. 
As, however, this gentleman spent three evenings at our house with- 
out opening his lips other than to say ‘ No sugar, thank’ee,’ every 
time I poured out his tea, and as my presence caused him the most 
obvious embarrassment, no wonder his suit did not prosper. More- 
over, as he broke either a saucer or a teacup each time he appeared, 
and on the last occasion launched a plate of muffins into my aunt’s 
lap, thereby ruining a brown-silk dress she had put on for the occa- 
sion, aunt Craik took a dislike to him. 

The next suitor who appeared at our gates was Mr. Jonas Lumb, 
a grocer and general dealer from Clambeach. Of this gentleman 
my aunt had been in the habit of purchasing our tea and sugar for 
years past. Mr. Lumb was rather deaf, somewhat bald, and very 
stout, but he was the possessor of a capital retail business, and was 
reported to have laid by ten thousand pounds. If Mr. Lumb could 
have spoken through his mouth instead of his nose, if he could have 
divested himself of an odour of tallow candles that was always about 
his person, and if he had been able to apply to human affairs any 
other measurement or test than the weights and scales of his own 
shop; perhaps Mr. Lumb’s chances of success would not have been 
so small as they were. But Mr. Lumb was a man not easily re- 
buffed, and it became much more difficult to get rid of my second 
suitor than of my first. It was not until I had spoken my mind 
very plainly, and had risked a quarrel with aunt Craik, that Number 
Two was shown to the door. 
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But it was from Number Three that I was destined to suffer the 
most serious annoyance. In the two former cases, I confess, I derived 
some amusement from the queer attentions to which I was subjected, 
and never did I open aunt Craik’s market-basket on her return from 
Clambeach without a hearty laugh at the droll lover’s gifts from Mr. 
Lumb’s shop that it contained. From peppermint-drops to Dutch 
cheeses ranged his love-tokens, and I have even known his devotion 
take the shape of a pound of mould candles or a dusting-brush. But 
in the case of the third aspirant to my hand there was no longer a 
comical side to matters. 

In furtherance of her matrimonial projects aunt Craik intro- 
duced into our house a person whose virtues I had often heard eulo- 
gised at tea-tables and other social meetings. This was no other 
than Mr. Phineas Stang, the ‘local’ preacher, who frequently offi- 
ciated at the chapel at the Drove, and in the intervals of his busi- 
ness as a leather-currier in Clambeach carried on a thriving trade in 
piety and religious profession. Mr. Stang was a theological disputant 
who could bring you to letter and book on any doctrinal point you 
liked to name. He could quote Scripture at you (especially denun- 
ciatory passages) with a readiness and gusto I have never seen 
equalled ; and he would not have been afraid, as aunt Craik often 
adduced to his praise, to tackle the vicar of Clambeach himself in 
argument. He could preach extemporary sermons that were powerful 
enough to frighten females into violent hysterics ; and in the matter 
of prayer—but no, I cannot write jestingly on that theme. Aunt 
Craik regarded my rejection of this eminent personage not merely as 
impolitic from a worldly point of view, but as a wanton disregard of 
my spiritual welfare, and we had many battles on the subject. 

I was becoming worn out with the persecution that arose from 
Mr. Stang’s attentions, when an event occurred that changed that 
gentleman’s demeanour towards me, and put an end to his odious 
addresses. Sometimes I laugh, sometimes I almost cry, when I 
recall the scene that put a climax to my third love-suit. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN IMPORTUNATE SUITOR, 


Ir came about in this way. I was sitting sewing by the open 
parlour window one summer’s afternoon, listening to the bees hum- 
ming in the garden and the mower’s scythe ringing in the hay-field, 
when to my astonishment the door opened, and aunt Craik walked 
in, attired in her Sunday costume. 

‘I’m going to see Mrs. Dicki’son, and maybe I'll stay tea,’ said 
my aunt briefly, as though nothing was more natural than the visit 
she proposed. ‘Mind, Dorothy, your father doesn’t stay out too 
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long. He walks round and round the grass-plot yonder till I wonder 
he isn’t fit to drop. It’s amazin’ how he finds pleasure in doing 
the same thing over and over again, poor soul!’ 

My aunt stopped to pin her shawl and shake out her dress before 
she added : 

‘ Before I go, I’ve a word to say to you, Dorothy. You know 
what I mean.’ 

But I really didn’t, though my aunt affirmed it so gravely. 

‘It’s about your behaviour last time Mr. Stang visited us. I 
was ‘shamed to see thee flaunt out o’ the room, afore company too, 
as soon as he asked to have prayers.’ 

‘T left the room, aunt, to go and sit with father.’ 

‘Thou’d better ha’ stayed down-stairs to help to pray for his 
poor soul. Thou sets thyself up too much, Dorothy, and thinks too 
highly of thy own judgment. If thou’d stayed below thou’dst have 
heard how that godly man prayed for them who despises their pastors 
and teachers. I knew who he meant when he cried out so sorely, 
though he mentioned no names.’ 

‘It was very kind of Mr. Stang, I am sure, to make my failings 
the subject of his prayers,’ said I warmly. ‘I heard enough, aunt, 
as it was. His loud voice prevented my father getting to sleep, and 
I was nearly coming down to ask him to pray in a lower key.’ 

‘Dorothy, I’m ’mazed to hear you speak so disrespectful,’ said 
my aunt sternly. ‘ You ought to be thankful to have the chance of 
a Christian husband with a good home when I’m dead and gone. I 
tell ye plainly that it won’t do to make enemies all round us; and 
if there’s anybody we owe it to be civil to, it’s Mr. Stang.’ 

‘I don’t see it, aunt.’ 

‘But you will one day,’ said my aunt mysteriously, ‘and then 
perhaps it may be too late;’ and aunt Craik retired, shaking her 
head, and muttering to herself something I could not catch. 

There was a significance in my aunt’s manner which made me 
feel very uneasy. Was Mr. Stang about to try his chance again, 
and my aunt’s absence this afternoon prearranged between them ? 

My work lay idle for some minutes, and a few tears I could not 
repress rolled down my cheek. How long was this persecution to 
last? This man was the bugbear of my life. O, that I had some 
one to turn to for help and advice! My thoughts reverted to Brail, 
but I sighed as I recalled how indifferent he had become to our 
troubles. I had never heard from him again since the stranger’s 
visit. It was some comfort at least to think that there was now 
another person besides myself who was interested in him—some one 
who thought well and spoke kindly of him. Should I never see that 
friendly face again? Well, if we never met any more, I should 
always think gratefully of Mr. Fleetwood’s conduct. 

I had resumed my sewing, and was listening once more to the 
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bees and the mower’s scythe, when a man’s voice, harsh and un- 
pleasant, broke the calm of the summer afternoon. 

‘ «*Far above rubies is the price ofa virtuous woman. She layeth 
her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff.’”’ How 
true; how true!’ 

These words were uttered so close to my ear that I started up 
in alarm, and beheld Mr. Phineas Stang leaning on the window-sill 
close by me. 

‘Sorry to startle you, Miss Gedge; but with your good leave 
T'll step inside ;’ and without waiting for my consent, Mr. Stang 
came round by the front-door. 

He was an ungainly lank-visaged man, but when he wished to 
be gracious and smiling, he was uglier and more ungainly than 
usual. 

‘ Spindles and distafis are no longer used, it is true, Miss Gedge; 
but the words of the wise king apply equally to needles and thimbles, 
let us hope. A needle is a blessed instrument in a woman’s hand.’ 

Mr. Stang positively uttered this platitude as though it had been 
a gospel text, and he expected me to be touched by it. 

‘My aunt is not at home,’ said I, with no show of courtesy. 
‘I won’t ask you to sit down, Mr. Stang.’ 

I felt a miserable consciousness that I was blushing before the 
man’s gaze. 

‘I’m afraid, Miss Dorothy, I must take a seat nevertheless, for 
I have a few words to say to you. The old subject again; yes, the 
old subject. Ah, ah!’ 

This was intended for pleasantry, and was accompanied by a 
tender smile; but I made answer quickly : 

‘It’s of no use our discussing it again, Mr. Stang; indeed, I 
think you would show more dignity by not laying yourself open to 
further refusal.’ 

‘ Dignity, my dear Miss Dorothy!’ ejaculated Mr. Stang, as he 
seated himself and slowly drew off his gloves, and stroked his lank 
hair a little further into the corner of his left eye. ‘Don’t name 
that word; a Christian man disowns it, and loves to trample on it. 
If it hurts the nateral man to sue for favours, it is good for the 
spiritual. But let me speak a little further afore you condemn me, 
my dear young friend.’ 

For some minutes I had to listen to the odious man’s addresses 
in silence. He proceeded to tell me that he was aware he was a 
sinner like other men, that he felt his weakness and inability ‘ to 
stand alone in the conflict,’ and that a wife with my activity and 
strength of mind would be the very prop he required to ‘ ’stablish 
him in the faith.’ This was a new mode of attack; for generally it 
was his own and not my virtues that formed the theme of Mr. 
Stang’s discourse. But I felt more uneasy than ever, for I could 
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see in this persistence a determination to bend my will to his own. 
So in desperation I made answer : 

‘Mr. Stang, I distrust every word you say, and the longer I 
know you the more I dislike you. Is that plain enough ?’ 

Too plain, alas! In a moment the sheep-skin garb was thrown 
aside, and the wolf stood revealed. With horrible calmness Mr. 
Stang made answer : 

‘You’re hasty, Miss Dorothy, very hasty. You'll be sorry for 
them words after, I shouldn’t wonder. Yes, you’d better sit down 
again.’ 

” ‘The speaker’s sinister air frightened me, and I sat down. 

‘ Appairently you’re not in your aunt’s confidence, Miss Dorothy. 
You’re not aware that Mrs. Craik has been borrowing money of me 
to carry on the farm business. No, I thought not. You mayn’t be 
aware either where the money that paid the last half-year’s rent came 
from.’ 

‘My aunt raised the money at the bank,’ I exclaimed, a sudden 
feeling of terror coming over me as I gazed at the cunning eyes 
watching me. 

‘No; she applied for a loan, but the security wasn’t thought 
good,’ said Mr. Stang, watching me with a cruel air. ‘A friend 
came forward to find the money and prevent an execution being put 
in—a friend in need I think we might call him, eh ?’ 

‘Is what you are telling me true?’ I asked, thunderstruck at 
this announcement. 

‘ Well, it wouldn’t be easy to deny it, seeing I hold receipts here 
for the amounts—two hundred and forty-nine pounds in all—signed 
by Sarah Craik herself.’ 

O my poor aunt! Why had she kept all this from me ? 

I was slowly realising that we were at the mercy of the man 
before me. 

‘You seem taken by surprise, Miss Dorothy. Don’t be agitated. 
You think me unfeelin’, don’t you? It isn’t my nature to be un- 
feelin’; quite the contrary, indeed. There’s a way of settling dif- 
ficulties even now. You’ve but to say one little word, and I’ll chuck 
all these receipts into the fire. Come, Dorothy, say you'll have 
me.’ 

As he approached me with a leer on his face, I drew away with 
a shudder of disgust. 

‘You had better think twice,’ said Mr. Stang angrily. ‘ Re- 
member I’ve only to put in my claims, and you'll be smashed up in 
six months. What's to become of him, pray, when you're turned 
out of house and home ?’ 

He pointed to the figure slowly pacing round the garden. 

‘Come, I bear no malice, Dorothy, though you’ve spoken such 
cruel words to me. It ain’t so very hard, I hope, to love me.’ 
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Mistaking my silence for wavering, Mr. Stang threw himself at 
my feet, seized my hand, and was covering it with kisses. 

‘Let me go, Mr. Stang,’ I cried. ‘I will use this, unless you 
instantly release me!’ I had snatched up. my scissors in my 
despair. ; 

But there was no need to make the threat. The words had 
scarcely escaped my lips when there was a noise outside, a figure 
sprang through the open window, and the next moment Mr. Stang 
lay sprawling all his length on the floor. 

‘You’ve caught a cropper, I think, you villain!’ cried a strong 
voice ; and there stood Mr. Fleetwood, looking hearty as ever and 
remarkably cool, considering he had just knocked a man down. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Gedge, but I hadn’t time to come 
round by the door. I think I was only just in time.’ 

‘O Mr. Fleetwood, I—I’m so thankful ;’ and I burst into tears. 

‘Pray who are you, sir?’ asked Mr. Stang, rising from the floor 
with an amazed face and a very unsuccessful attempt at dignity. 

‘ First mate of the Southern Cross, that’s whoI am. Who may 
you be? Not a gentleman, that’s clear, or I shouldn’t have caught 
you annoying this young lady.’ 

‘Never mind who I am. What’s your business here, young 
man, that you dare to get in at the window whilst her aunt is out of 
the way? You was expected, I suppose ?’ 

Mr. Stang looked vindictively at me, but timorously at the mate 
of the Southern Cross. 

‘ My business doesn’t concern you,’ said Mr. Fleetwood, turning 
his back on his questioner. He added, ‘ You'll be glad to hear, Miss 
Gedge, that I’ve brought you news of your brother.’ 

‘0, 0! so you know where Brail Gedge is hiding, do you ?’ said 
Mr. Stang, retreating towards the door, with one hand to his eye, 
which was already swollen up. ‘This is news indeed. I daresay 
the county police would be glad to be informed of his whereabouts.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ cried Mr. Fleetwood, turning quickly 
upon the speaker. 

‘I mean that information about a person suspected of highway 
robbery is generally acceptable to them, especially of a person who 
half-murdered his father into the bargain.’ 

The mate of the Southern Cross looked strongly inclined to seize 
Mr. Stang by the neck and shake him. He turned to me, as though 
expecting an indignant denial of the statement. My face displayed 
my agitation. I could not speak. 

‘No, she can’t deny it. It’s well known, sir, throughout the 
neighbourhood. I’m sorry for the family, and particular sorry for 
Miss Gedge. I think you’d better all mind what you're about, for 
it’s dangerous playing go-between ; and there’s such an offence in 
the statute-book as aiding and abetting crime and keeping back 
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evidence, mind that, young man;’ and with a malevolent look at me 
Mr. Stang slunk out of the room. 

‘What does he mean?’ asked Mr. Fleetwood, with an air of 
utter surprise, as I stood there with burning cheeks. 

For some moments I was silent. Then I spoke. 


CuHapPTer XI. 
A TRUE FRIEND. 


‘Mr. FLEETWooD,’ I began, ‘ what you have just heard comes 
from the lips of a bad man, who delights in putting the worst con- 
struction on—on our misfortunes. But I will tell you the whole 
story. I owe it to you for the friendship you have shown us.’ 

With shame and trouble I related the circumstances that had at- 
tended my brother’s departure from home, and the terrible suspicions 
that attached to his flight. 

‘T am glad, Miss Gedge, to have heard this story, sad as it is,’ 
said Mr. Fleetwood, when I had done. ‘I am glad that I know at 
last your brother’s secret, and I’m very glad indeed that you treat 
me as a friend. But, like you, I don’t believe him capable of such 
a crime, though it’s no use denying that circumstances are sadly 
against him, poor fellow !’ 

‘O, thank you—thank you!’ I interrupted, my tears flowing as 
I spoke. ‘It is almost the first time I have heard any one speak 
kindly of him. They all think him guilty about here.’ 

‘They do? Well, then, they are a set of—’ the speaker did 
not finish. Did he feel that, after all, a sister’s good opinion of a 
brother was not very weighty evidence? He looked distressed, as 
though, whilst thinking over the story I had just told him, he found 
in it unpleasant elements of suspicion. But his face cleared again 
directly, and he did his best to utter some cheerful and encouraging 
words. As he seemed in no hurry to depart, I, of course, asked 
him to take some refreshment. 

‘I will take tea with you, if you will allow me,’ said he, glancing 
at my father, who was slowly approaching the house, leaning on his 
stick. ‘ Unless, that is, I shall be in the way here.’ 

But when my father entered, he paid little or no heed to the 
stranger’s presence—strangers and friends were all alike to him now, 
alas! He had some confused idea that Mr. Fleetwood was a wool- 
dealer come to buy our latest shearings, and the way in which he 
tried to hide his infirmities and discuss in a business-like manner 
the bargain he believed to be on hand would have been ludicrous 
had it not been quite distressing. If I had wanted any proof of Mr. 
Fleetwood’s kindliness of heart, I should have found it now, in the 
way in which he accommodated himself to the position, and contrived 
to put me at my ease, gently humouring my father’s fancies, and 
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behaving as though he were an old acquaintance of the house and 
had sat at our table a score of times. His gentleness even touched 
me. I could see that he was distressed at the sight of my father’s 
affliction, and he did his best to talk cheerfully. My father soon 
relapsed into his usual state of imbecile silence, and so the conver- 
sation between Mr. Fleetwood and myself was of the nature of a 
téte-d-téte ; but I felt in no way embarrassed thereby. The meal 
passed off more pleasantly than I could have thought possible, con- 
sidering the agitating occurrences of the afternoon. Mr. Fleet- 
wood had so many pleasant things to tell me about his voyages that 
I was quite sorry when he rose to go away. 

‘Well, Miss Gedge,’ said he, shaking hands with me, ‘ with 
your leave I shall make it my business to see you again before I join 
my ship. I am sorry the message I brought you from your brother 
was not more satisfactory this time than last. He’s very sparing 
of his words, I must confess; but don’t lose heart, and if—if that 
preaching party I caught at his ugly tricks gives you any more trou- 
ble, just send me a line to this address near Boston, where I shall 
be staying a time, and consider I stand in your brother’s place, if 
you please. Good-bye.’ Then he shook my hand again very cor- 
dially and took his leave. 

The message Mr. Fleetwood had brought me from my brother 
was simply this: ‘ Tell Dorothy I’m getting on well here and making 
money. She asked whether I was happy. Tell her I’m as happy 
as I’m ever likely to be, I suppose.’ 

The same brevity, the same unsatisfactory reticence as before ! 
The tone of the speech, too, betrayed self-discontent and a mind 
not at ease. I could extract neither hope nor consolation from 
these few words, and so never named them to my aunt. 

Alas, aunt Craik and I were on difficult terms just now. My 
offended suitor had not threatened in vain. Before a week passed, 
Mr. Stang wrote a letter relating the treatment he had received at 
my hands, and demanding of my aunt immediate repayment of the 
sums he had advanced to her. A scene followed that distressed me 
cruelly. My aunt reproached me with a disregard for my duty, and 
accused me of bringing ruin upon the family. Further letters from 
Mr. Stang followed, and only complicated our troubles. He threat- 
ened to acquaint the magistrates with our connivance at Brail’s flight 
and our knowledge of his present hiding-place. He made allusions 
to the ‘ Secretary of State,’ and to ‘ conspiracies,’ and ‘ suppression 
of evidence,’ that nearly frightened aunt Craik out of her wits. At 
last he wrote informing us that unless the money were paid within 
a certain time, he should be under the necessity of appealing to the 
law. 

‘What! sell us up, does he mean?’ cried aunt Craik, aghast 
and trembling. ‘O Lord, we’re clean done for now! They'll put 
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in the bailiffs and take the very bedsteads from under us; and the 
fine linen sheets as is marked wi’ my own maiden name will be put 
up at auction, and the two best beds wi’ new ticking and the 
finest-picked goose feathers will be handled over by our neigh- 
bours, and p’r’aps go into some dirty woman’s house who'll never 
vally em, not she!’ And poor aunt Craik wrung her hands at the 
thought. 

‘ Ay, there’s nothing but the workhouse for brother Joshua and 
me,’ she continued, as she rocked herself to and fro in a kitchen 
chair, though it was midday and the cooking of the dinner on hand. 
‘I never thought we'd have to be buried by the parish, Dorothy ; 
I’ve allus reckoned I’d lie by my poor husband in Anderby church- 
yard ; and every 30th of Janiwary, the day as poor Craik died, I’ve 
put by a trifle to bury me as I should wish to be buried. But now 
it must go along wi’ the rest; for I couldn’t keep money back, as 
some does when the bailiffs gets in, not even to bury me decent. 
No, Dorry, there’s nothing for me and your poor father now but to 
lay along wi’ the riff-raff in Clambeach churchyard, wi’ never a 
gravestone nor a ’scription over us, though I’ve chosen my Bible-text 
long ago, and read it, to my comfort, many a night before I’ve laid 
me down to rest, as the Lord knows.’ And here, overcome with 
her emotion, aunt Craik broke down and cried until my heart ached 
at the sight of her distress. 

Things were really growing desperate. We owed money in other 
quarters, and ruin stared us in the face if Mr. Stang insisted on 
carrying out his threat. Ispent many wretched hours trying to find 
some way of extricating ourselves from our impending difficulties. 
To sue for mercy at the hands of our cruel creditor would be useless. 
Even aunt Craik saw that, and thanked God I had escaped from 
the fate she had fore-planned for me, now that she had discovered 
the man’s villany. I felt so overburdened with our cares that I even 
began to think that it might be my duty to become Mrs. Lumb after 
all; for I well knew, by my aunt’s plaintive air whenever the subject 
of our groceries was under discussion, that she still had hopes that 
I might yield to the seductions of the packets of the best. tea and 
scented soap which had begun to reappear in her basket on market- 
days. 

It was at this juncture, when I was getting thin and pale with 
anxiety, and was haunted day and night by that picture of the bailiff 
in possession which my aunt so graphically painted, that Mr. Fleet- 
wood made his promised reappearance. 

I had been gathering currants and raspberries for a pudding, and 
was sitting in the arbour under the lilacs to cool myself, for it was 
a hot summer’s morning, when a shadow fell on the path, and I 
looked up to see Mr. Fleetwood standing before me. 

‘ They told me you were in the garden, and so I came to look for 
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you,’ said he, holding out his hand. ‘I hope I haven’t frightened 
you ;’ for I blushed and almost let my fruit fall. I was thinking of 
Mr. Fleetwood at that very moment, and wondering whether he would 
remember that he had promised to come again. 

‘I am back earlier than I expected,’ said he, ‘and I have some 
very good news to tell you, Miss Gedge.’ 

He had so bright and cheerful an air that it did one good to look 
at him. 

‘As I think you take some little interest in my affairs—at least, 
I hope so,’ he went on—‘ I’ve come over on purpose to tell you 
this news, though I must be quick about it, having to start for Liver- 
pool as soon as I’ve told it.’ 

I assured Mr. Fleetwood that he was not wrong in supposing 
that I took an interest in his affairs. 

‘Well, then, this is it, Miss Gedge. I’ve got a letter from our 
people—I mean the ship-owners at Liverpool—offering me the com- 
mand of one of their new vessels, and a beauty she is; I saw her 
in the docks with a longing eye, I can tell you, little thinking I 
should be her first commander, though. So I’m off yonder as quick 
as I can go, and shall have plenty of business on hand for the next 
three weeks.’ 

The pride and satisfaction with which the speaker disclosed the 
news would have roused the interest of the coldest listener. It 
would have been a poor heart that refused to share in this honourable 
joy, whatever its own troubles. 

‘Thank you, Miss Gedge. I knew you would be pleased,’ said 
Mr. Fleetwood, smiling. ‘Her name? Ah, that’s the only draw- 
back to her. They have christened her already, and I should have 
liked the first ship I commanded to have been called—you'll excuse 
me, I hope—the Dorothea. But here I am, talking of nothing but 
my own affairs, and never asking how you have been getting on. 
You look rather pale and down-hearted—why, Miss Gedge, what’s 
the matter ?’ 

I could not help it. I tried hard not to let them, but the tears 
would come; and there I was, crying away as usual. How annoy- 
ing it was! It seemed I was never to have an interview with Mr. 
Fleetwood without behaving in this absurd way. Each time we had 
met had I shed tears; and yet I am sure I was not lachrymose by 
nature, and was more often accused of an insensibility that was con- 
sidered unfeminine. But there are some voices and some little 
speeches that touch us, we don’t know why. 

‘I am very unhappy,’ I sobbed; ‘ but you—you can’t help us, 
though I’m sure you would if you could.’ 

‘ But I’m to stand in your brother’s place, you know. If you'll 
tell me what’s amiss, I'll give you the best advice I can.’ 

I had such confidence in that honest voice that I raised my head 
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and told our troubles to the end. When I had finished, Mr. Fleet- 
wood, after a little pause, said : 

‘ My advice, Miss Gedge, is this—that you hold no communica- 
tions with this rascal, or take any further steps whatever, until you 
have heard from me. There are still some days before the money 
is to be called in. Between this and then I will write to you. 
Meanwhile, you must promise to follow my advice, will you ?’ 

I promised, and then bidding me keep a good heart and not 
torment myself more than I could help, Mr. Fleetwood took my 
hand in his and bade me a kindly farewell. 

Four days later, the village postman brought me a letter that 
bore the Liverpool postmark. I ran with it to my room to open it 
with a beating heart. A thin piece of paper fluttered from the en- 
velope. I picked it up; it was a draft for two hundred and fifty 
pounds. The letter which accompanied it ran thus: 


‘Dear Miss Gedge,—Let me explain why I take the liberty to 
send you the enclosed. In the first place, the only way of putting 
a stop to that miserable hound’s demands is to satisfy them and pay 
him off. In the next, I am only acting as your brother’s agent. 
I look upon the money I forward you as a loan to him, and shall 
have no difficulty in getting my money back again as soon as I reach 
Sydney; and I’m much mistaken in him if he won’t be very glad 
to pay any rate of interest I like to ask. My only trouble in going 
away just now is in leaving you in the neighbourhood of that sallow- 
faced rascal. But I don’t think he’ll annoy you further. I shall write 
to him before I sail, giving him a caution; and should he not heed 
my warning to the very letter, there will be a reckoning to settle 
between us when I get back that he’ll not forget to the last day of 
his life. I now bid you good-bye, for I am very busy. God bless 
you! TI expect to bring you good news from Australia when next 
we meet.—Yours faithfully, Mark FLEETWOOD.’ 


Kind and generous friend! The action was worthy of his noble 
nature. I could say no more were I to string eulogies together by 
the hour. 

There was a little postscript much blotted and interlined. It 
had been altered more than once, and certain words had been ingen- 
uously rubbed out with the finger and others inserted. It said— 
no, I will not repeat what it said. It is of no consequence. 


CuapTer XII. 
GLOOMY DAYS. 


Mr. FLEETWoop’s timely aid had secured to us the quiet pos- 
session of our home a little longer, and disarmed our unscrupulous 
enemy. But his generous assistance could not restore soundness to 
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our finances, crippled by long mismanagement and a succession of 
bad seasons. There was evidently a flaw in aunt Craik’s farming 
somewhere. She always said there was ‘ money in the land, if only 
it could be got out of it ;’ but it puzzled her brains and mine too 
to find out the secret of this process of transmutation. I began to 
see very plainly that it was only a question of deferring the bank- 
ruptcy that threatened us. But if we could only stave off ruin for 
a time, I cared for little else. I was ready to make any sacrifices 
to attain that end, for I knew my father could not live long. His 
strength was decreasing daily ; but my prayer night and morning 
was that we might be able to keep the old roof over our heads as 
long as his life lasted. 

In order to do that, various changes were necessary. We parted 
with our stout maidservant, and exercised a rigid economy in domestic 
matters, though it nearly broke my aunt’s heart to be obliged to 
refuse assistance to a poor neighbour, or to see me engaged in rough 
household work. ‘Let me do that, Dorothy,’ she would say ; ‘ thy 
hands ain’t fit for it.” But my hands had to fit themselves to many 
an unaccustomed task. 

For some time I bore up bravely against these adverse circum- 
stances. I tried to cheer my aunt, to soothe my father, and to 
extract hopes from that line in Mr. Fleetwood’s letter, ‘I expect 
to bring you good news when next we meet.’ But as time went on 
and no news ever reached me again, either from my brother or Mr. 
Fleetwood, I began to lose heart, and to grow weary with hope 
deferred. When a year and a half passed by, I felt a miserable fear 
growing upon me that Mr. Fleetwood had forgotten what he had 
written, or that some accident had befallen him. And at night, when 
the wind rumbled in the chimney and the weather was wild and 
stormy, pictures of tempest-tossed seas would rise before me, and 
dreams of shipwreck haunt my sleep. 

Ah, that long dark winter! How hard life seemed to me! 
how dull our little household! and how utterly cut off did I feel 
from all that was gladsome and congenial! Nobody ever came near 
us now. Stay; one person whose visits we certainly did not seek 
had reappeared of late at Sea-Bank Farm. Saul Thurston, who 
had been long absent from the neighbourhood, had been seen hang- 
ing about the premises. His appearance was more disreputable 
than ever, and excited the indignation of my aunt, who ordered him 
out of the yard. 

‘You never was no favourite of mine,’ said she frankly; ‘and 
I won’t have idle folks about the premises, hindering them as will 
work, now I’m mistress, whatever my poor brother liked to do when 
he was agait.’ 

The man retired with a vindictive air, vowing he would ‘ make 
the old woman remember her words.’ 
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One day my father caught sight of Thurston, and the agitation 
that overspread his face convinced me that he remembered my old 
dislike of him, and the contests that had taken place on the subject 
of his visits. 

‘Don’t let him come nigh thee; don’t let him come nigh !’ he 
gasped, with an excited air. ‘ He ain’t fit company for thee.’ 

Not many days afterwards my father took to his bed entirely. 
He had been growing weaker rapidly of late, but as his bodily 
strength decreased, his mental faculties seemed to regain something 
of their old vigour. One night, on entering his room, I heard him 
talking to himself in low tones as he lay in bed. 

‘What was it?’ he said. ‘‘‘ We couldn’t either of us be more 
disgraced than we was already. He'd sooner be horsewhipped than 
hear me talk i’ that how.’’ Poor lad, poor lad !’ 

I stood riveted to the spot. Suddenly the bed-curtain was 
drawn aside, and there sat my father, looking at me with anxious 
eyes. 

, ‘Dorothy,’ said he in a low voice, ‘ where’s thy brother ?’ 

It was the first time his name had passed my father’s lips. I 
could not speak. Looking at me in the same anxious way, he went 
on: 

‘Where’s Brail? Tell him as soon as he gets in I want him. 
Why don’t ye answer?’ After a pause my father murmured, ‘ Good 
Lord, then he’s dead, and we’ll never meet again!’ and with a long 
sigh he lay down again and spoke no more. 

For days afterwards I was haunted by my father’s anxious face 
and mournful words. No, they would never meet again now. Brail’s 
return had become a thing for which I had almost ceased to hope. 

It was in the midst of this sad winter that there came a day 
which I shall remember as long as I live. Even now I feel a sense 
of agitation upon me as I recall its strange events, which I will 
endeavour truthfully to relate. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AUNT CRAIK’S MONEY-BOX. 


Ir was market-day at Clambeach, and aunt Craik had left home 
early in the morning to dispose of our last harvest’s corn, which we 
had in vain tried to keep until prices were better. All day long I 
had been alone in the house with the old charwoman who came to 
assist us in my aunt’s absence. Without, there was a heavy wintry 
sky, with snow-laden clouds; within, solitude, silence, and gloom, 
the more hard to bear that it was New-year’s-eve, and in other 
houses folks were preparing to give the coming year a fitting wel- 
come. 

‘Would the next be as sad a year to me as the last had been ?” 
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I asked myself, as I sat by the window in my father’s room, looking 
out over the desolate fields. ‘Was my life never to be brighter 
than it had been of late?’ And then, catching sight of my face in 
the glass, I noticed how much older and thinner I was beginning to 
look. But what mattered it whether I looked well or ill? Who 
cared for my looks? I was cut out for an old maid, and the sooner 
T reconciled myself to that fact the better ; aunt Craik had impressed 
it upon me scores of times since that day when Mr. Jonas Stang 
was dismissed from our gates. 

I had known many sad and gloomy days in my life, but I had 
never felt so utterly cast down as I did this afternoon—never so 
thoroughly realised the friendlessness of our position. My head ached 
too, and the atmosphere of the sick chamber seemed to stifle me. 
I pined for a draught of the cold fresh air without. My father 
slept ; there could be no harm in leaving him for a time. I would 
put on my bonnet and hasten down to the Sea-Bank before the day- 
light was gone. 

I remember standing on the Sea-Bank shortly afterwards, wateh- 
ing the daylight fade. Before me lay the sluggish waters of the 
Wash—that unbeautiful estuary of the German Ocean, without 
either ship or wave upon it. A sea-mew flying athwart the gloom 
cried out mournfully as it sank away in the mists that overhung the 
marshes. One small dwelling only was in sight—a low wooden 
cabin, inhabited by a man called Black Ben, half smuggler, half 
poacher, and wholly disreputable. Passing by this hut shortly after, 
I saw two figures on the threshold. I could not discern their faces 
in the dusk, but I recognised Saul Thurston’s voice. 

‘ Half-past twelve to-night, then,’ said he. ‘The moon will be 
down by one, and—’ 

‘Hush !’ muttered the other. ‘There’s somebody t’other side 
the hedge.’ 

But I had already taken to flight, frightened enough at finding 
myself near two such evil characters, and I reached home still pant- 
ing with running. 

“Goodness gracious, Dorothy, what have you been about ?’ cried 
aunt Craik, as I entered the kitchen. ‘Here was I home punctual 
at five, and found nobody in the house but Mrs. Biggs, dawdling 
over her work as usual, and not a sign o’ tea ready, and the front 
door not bolted, nor the dairy shutters put up!’ 

Aunt Craik, attired in her drab-cloth coat, snow-boots, and 
waterproof hood, stood by the fire, with a toasting-fork in one hand 
and a hot plate in the other, staring at me with angry amazement. 

‘Here am I obliged to get your poor father’s tea ready, before 
ever I’ve had time to take off my damp things, and my feet as wet 
as litter. It will be a wonder if I don’t get my death, and I only 
hope you won’t have it to answer for, Dorothy. I can feel the 
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rheumatics coming again in my knee-joints; and if they should 
mount, as mount they must one day, and reach my heart, it will be 
all over wi’ me in twenty-four hours, as often I’ve told thee.’ 

Feeling that I had not acted very prudently, I did not attempt 
to justify myself. 

‘Walk, indeed! A pretty time to choose for going out walking!’ 
continued aunt Craik, as we sat at tea. ‘I’m sure I was scared 
enough to be driving home in the gig after four o’clock, and if I 
looked back once I looked back fifty times to see if anybody was 
following us. For how did I know but why somebody had seen me 
go into the bank to get Mr. Sykes the corn-dealer’s cheque cashed ?’ 

‘You’ve sold the corn, then, aunt? I hope you got a good price,’ 
said I. 

‘Good price! I'd like to know how you'd get it with wheat 
selling at forty-eight! I call it givin’ it away. Besides, they allus 
takes advantage so of women, and they talks you down wi’ their 
London market and their Mark Lane (whoever he may be), as 
though a body didn’t know what a clean sample o’ wheat ought to 
fetch, let Mark Lane think what he likes, or Matthew either, if there 
be two of °em. Anyhow, I’ve got a shilling more the quarter than 
neighbour Dicki’son did last week.’ 

‘And where, aunt, have you put—’ 

‘Hush, Dorothy! Biggs.’ My aunt frowned and looked at the 
back-kitchen door, which was ajar. 

‘Now, then, I'll talk to you about it,’ said my aunt, when the 
old charwoman had gone and the doors were all bolted ; ‘but I’m 
not yartial to naming such things afore third parties, let °em be who 
they may.’ 

Aunt Craik’s good opinion of her fellow-creatures had never 
recovered the shock it had received through Mr. Stang’s con- 
duct. 

‘Why, where dost ’ee think I put the money? You'd never 
guess, I reckon. When Mrs. Biggs’ back was turned, I slipped 
it inside the best copper kettle on the shelf yonder, bag and all, and 
there it is still.’ 

Aunt Craik seemed as much delighted with this little artifice 
as though she had preserved the money from some imminent peril 
by her ingenuity. 

‘Count it over, Dorothy,’ said she, as I reached down my aunt’s 
novel money-box. ‘ What a-pity all this good money has to go for 
rent and taxes! I hardly like having so much by us till next week, 
and only two lone women in the house. I a’most wish I'd asked 
Mr. Lumb to take care of it forme. Where should we put it for 
safest, think ye ?’ 

But whatever place I suggested, my aunt considered that the 
one of all others most likely to be suspected by thieves. Drawers, 
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cupboards, and eyen the clock-case, were thought of and re- 
jected; so it was decided the money should remain in the copper 
kettle. 

What a weight that money was upon our minds! All the even- 
ing my aunt kept impressing upon me the responsibilities it entailed, 
and whenever she alluded to it she spoke in a guarded and ambiguous 
way, as though there might already be thieves listening at the doors 
and windows. 

‘Nay, Dorothy, if you go glegging at the kettle i’ that how, we 
sha’n’t keep our money long,’ said my aunt at supper. ‘ Anybody 
would guess what was in it to see how you keep turning your eyes 
to that shelf.’ 

Now really this was too bad. It was aunt Craik’s eyes that 
wandered continually in that direction, and not mine. 
| ‘ Suppose a tramp comes begging at the door to-morrow, won't 
he guess there’s something up there you don’t want him to know 
of, if you look round you i’ that how? For goodness’ sake keep your 
wits about you, Dorothy!’ and my poor aunt began to fortify her 
courage and my own by discussing how we were to act in case the 
house should be attacked by thieves in the night. 

With such cheerful topics did aunt Craik beguile the time till 
the clock struck ten, our hour for retiring. We went round to 
examine the doors, raked out the kitchen fire, and then parted at 
the door of my aunt’s room. Little did I dream of the things that 
were to come to pass ere we met again, or foresee what severe tests 
my courage was to be put to ere morning. 































CHAPTER XIV. 
A NIGHT OF TERRORS, 


I po not lay claim to any particular strength of mind, or consider 
myself superior to my sex in general in the matter of nerves ; but 
at least I think I am not superstitious or given to panics. I pre- 
mise thus much before relating the rest of the events of that memor- 
able night. 

Thad naturally been a little disquieted by my aunt’s conversation ; 
but at the moment when I entered my father’s room I was as free 
from apprehensions or timidity as ever in my life. He was sleeping 
quietly, and as I felt very wakeful, and there was a nice fire burning, 
I resolved not to retire to my own room at present, but have a turn 
at my books—a luxury I seldom allowed myself now. I drew the 
old arm-chair near the fire, and prepared to enjoy myself to my 
heart’s content. The book I had taken down from the shelf in my 
little chamber adjoining was Ivanhoe. Brail had picked it up ona 
book-stall at Clambeach years ago, before even he could read; for 
the picture of Rebecca and the Templar on the first page had struck 
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his fancy, and he knew I could read the story and tell him all about 
it. I was soon as much absorbed in its contents as of old, and ob- 
livious of everything around me. 

Now as I sat there reading, the house all quiet, and not a sound 
to be heard in the frosty silence that reigned over the fields, I sud- 
denly heard my own name pronounced. ‘Dorothy!’ The voice 
seemed to come from a distance, and yet the sound was so distinct 
that I turned towards the bed to see whether my father was awake 
and calling me. He was sleeping quietly as before. Again the 
name was repeated, and this time there was something in the voice 
that sent a thrill through me. It was distinct and yet a whisper, 
near and yet far off. Heard in that profound silence, it had a super- 
natural effect and sent a chill through me. 

The sound was not repeated. I listened for some time, but the 
silence remained unbroken. Not even a breath of wind was stirring. 
Pshaw! It was some delusion of my own brain. People who sat 
up late at night always heard strange noises and had queer fancies. 
I returned to my book, but I could not read. 

I got up and drew back the window-blind. The moon was just 
dipping behind the barn, and in a moment it recalled to me the night 
when I went to seek my brother in the stack-yard, and saw the moon 
sink as it was sinking now. Was it the recollection of that night, 
or was it some momentary hallucination? For yonder on the frost- 
covered grass-plot stood Brail, looking up at the house. 

The phantom, or whatever it might be, vanished before I had 
time to stir or to speak. I stood trembling with agitation. I had 
thought of my brother so long and often, that my brain in a moment 
of excitement had conjured up his visible presence. That was the 
only explanation I could find. I returned to my seat, trying thus to 
reason with myself. But as I sat there, I remembered how I had 
read strange stories of apparitions of absent friends appearing sud- 
denly to warn those they loved of coming dangers, or to announce 
their own death. 

I was so unnerved that I dare not go to my own room. I 
wrapped myself up in a shawl, and resolved to remain in the arm- 
chair, where I had often spent the night during my father’s illness. 
I tried to think of Ivanhoe and Rebecca, but in vain. At last my 
naturally good constitution came to my help, and I began to forget 
my alarms and to doze. I remember hearing the kitchen clock 
strike one, and then I remember no more—no more, that is, until 
I awoke and found myself listening intently. 

Listening to what? To a dull rasping sound, as though some- 
one was filing away the bars of the dairy window underneath. I 
had heard it for some minutes before it flashed upon me that thieves 
were breaking into the house. Hark! C-r-r-r-h! It was the grating 
sound of a file drawn across metal. I sat up and felt a great fear 
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cupboards, and eyen the clock-case, were thought of and re- 
jected ; so it was decided the money should remain in the copper 
kettle. 

What a weight that money was upon our minds! All the even- 
ing my aunt kept impressing upon me the responsibilities it entailed, 
and whenever she alluded to it she spoke in a guarded and ambiguous 
way, as though there might already be thieves listening at the doors 
and windows. | 

‘Nay, Dorothy, if you go glegging at the kettle i’ that how, we i 

sha’n’t keep our money long,’ said my aunt at supper. ‘ Anybody 
| would guess what was in it to see how you keep turning your eyes 
| to that shelf.’ 
iu Now really this was too bad. It was aunt Craik’s eyes that 
| wandered continually in that direction, and not mine. 
‘ Suppose a tramp comes begging at the door to-morrow, won’t 
he guess there’s something up there you don’t want him to know 
of, if you look round you i’ that how? For goodness’ sake keep your 
wits about you, Dorothy!’ and my poor aunt began to fortify her 
courage and my own by discussing how we were to act in case the 
house should be attacked by thieves in the night. 

With such cheerful topics did aunt Craik beguile the time till 
the clock struck ten, our hour for retiring. We went round to 
examine the doors, raked out the kitchen fire, and then parted at 
the door of my aunt’s room. Little did I dream of the things that 
were to come to pass ere we met again, or foresee what severe tests 
my courage was to be put to ere morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A NIGHT OF TERRORS. 


I po not lay claim to any particular strength of mind, or consider 
myself superior to my sex in general in the matter of nerves; but 
at least I think I am not superstitious or given to panics. I pre- 
mise thus much before relating the rest of the events of that memor- 
able night. 

I had naturally been a little disquieted by my aunt’s conversation ; 
but at the moment when I entered my father’s room I was as free 
from apprehensions or timidity as ever in my life. He was sleeping 
quietly, and as I felt very wakeful, and there was a nice fire burning, 
I resolved not to retire to my own room at present, but have a turn 
at my books—a luxury I seldom allowed myself now. I drew the 
old arm-chair near the fire, and prepared to enjoy myself to my 
heart’s content. The book I had taken down from the shelf in my 
little chamber adjoining was Ivanhoe. Brail had picked it up on a 
book-stall at Clambeach years ago, before even he could read; for 
the picture of Rebecca and the Templar on the first page had struck 
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his fancy, and he knew I could read the story and tell him all about 
it. I was soon as much absorbed in its contents as of old, and ob- 
livious of everything around me. 

Now asI sat there reading, the house all quiet, and not a sound 
to be heard in the frosty silence that reigned over the fields, I sud- 
denly heard my own name pronounced. ‘Dorothy!’ The voice 
seemed to come from a distance, and yet the sound was so distinct 
that I turned towards the bed to see whether my father was awake 
and calling me. He was sleeping quietly as before. Again the 
name was repeated, and this time there was something in the voice 
that sent a thrill through me. It was distinct and yet a whisper, 
near and yet far off. Heard in that profound silence, it had a super- 
natural effect and sent a chill through me. 

The sound was not repeated. I listened for some time, but the 
silence remained unbroken. Not even a breath of wind was stirring. 
Pshaw! It was some delusion of my own brain. People who sat 
up late at night always heard strange noises and had queer fancies. 
I returned to my book, but I could not read. 

I got up and drew back the window-blind. The moon was just 
dipping behind the barn, and in a moment it recalled to me the night 
when I went to seek my brother in the stack-yard, and saw the moon 
sink as it was sinking now. Was it the recollection of that night, 
or was it some momentary hallucination? For yonder on the frost- 
covered grass-plot stood Brail, looking up at the house. 

The phantom, or whatever it might be, vanished before I had 
time to stir or to speak. I stood trembling with agitation. I had 
thought of my brother so long and often, that my brain in a moment 
of excitement had conjured up his visible presence. That was the 
only explanation I could find. I returned to my seat, trying thus to 
reason with myself. But as I sat there, I remembered how I had 
read strange stories of apparitions of absent friends appearing sud- 
denly to warn those they loved of coming dangers, or to announce 
their own death. 

I was so unnerved that I dare not go to my own room. I 
wrapped myself up in a shawl, and resolved to remain in the arm- 
chair, where I had often spent the night during my father’s illness. 
I tried to think of Ivanhoe and Rebecca, but in vain. At last my 
naturally good constitution came to my help, and I began to forget 
my alarms and to doze. I remember hearing the kitchen clock 
strike one, and then I remember no more—no more, that is, until 
I awoke and found myself listening intently. 

Listening to what? To a dull rasping sound, as though some- 
one was filing away the bars of the dairy window underneath. I 
had heard it for some minutes before it flashed upon me that thieves 
were breaking into the house. Hark! C-r-r-r-h! It was the grating 
sound of a file drawn across metal. I sat up and felt a great fear 
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come upon me. Should I run and call up my aunt? No; her 
alarm would add to my own and deprive me of all self-possession. 
Should I open the window and cry out for help? Alas, Sea-Bank 
Farm stood amidst solitary fields, and no one would hear me. But 
something must be done; the sound of that file would drive me mad 
with terror if I remained there inactive. I glanced at my father, 
who still slept quietly ; and then, with a momentary appeal to that 
other Father whom we seek instinctively in our peril, I stole quietly 
down-stairs in the dark. I had some vague idea that I was going 
to defend our little household, but how I knew not. 

I had reached the front kitchen, when a sudden terror of finding 
myself face to face with a housebreaker made me nearlyrush up-stairs 
again. But I nerved myself to proceed, and, crossing the kitchen 
floor, seized the poker. It was the only weapon at hand, but it 
was a stout one, and I instinctively laid hold of it. Thus armed, I 
drew near the dairy door to reconnoitre. It was slightly ajar, and 
by approaching close to it I could see what was going on within, 
without being seen. 

The sight that met my eyes when I ventured to look through the 
aperture almost caused me to swoon with fright. Two burglars, with 
crape-covered faces, were removing the bars from the window. One 
held the lantern, the other was using the file: both were silent. 
Out of the three bars that protected the window, two had already 
given way, and the third was nearly worn through ; for the iron was 
old and rusty, and not very thick. Every stroke of the file seemed 
‘to saw into my very flesh as I beheld this last barrier between us 
| growing weaker. It snapped, or was wrenched off, and then, rooted 
to the spot where I stood with a fear that paralysed my limbs, I 
found myself counting on the probability of the window being too 
small to admit the men. But already the head and shoulders, and 
then the entire figure, of one of the housebreakers passed through 
the opening. His companion followed, and they both stood safely 
landed on the dairy floor. They stopped a moment to adjust the 
crape over their faces and remove the shade from the lantern, and 
then, silent and stealthy-footed as before, they advanced towards the 
spot where I stood. 

Now was the moment! I retreated a few steps, grasped the 
poker in both hands, and, guided by the instinct of self-preservation, 
raised it to defend myself and those dear to me. But at that same 
moment my uplifted arm fell nerveless to my side; for yonder, in the 
dim light of the lantern, I beheld a third housebreaker entering 
through the window. If I were to live a thousand years I should 
never forget the horror that seized me when I discerned in the face 
of that third burglar the features of my brother Brail. 

Yes; no ghost nor shadowy phantom this time, but the real and 
unmistakable presence of my lost and guilty brother. O shame and 
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grief! This, then, was the return home I had so long looked for ! 
He had come in the dead of night to plunder his father’s house, and 
consummate his infamy by another deed of crime. 


CHAPTER XV. 
18 IT TRUE? 


I stoop rooted to the spot. The burglars might have ransacked 
the house before my sight, and I could not have lifted a hand. I 
would have cried out, but my tongue clave to my mouth. The agony 
of that moment was not prolonged, thank Heaven! What followed 
seemed then, still seems at this hour, a rapid incoherent dream. 

The foremost of the housebreakers was within a foot of me, the 
dairy door was already creaking on its hinges, when the last of the 
three figures rushed forward, snatched the light from the second 
one’s hand, and aimed a blow at the first that felled him to the 
floor. It was Brail who had done this, and who was now struggling 
for life with the second of the burglars,—Brail, who was no house- 
breaker, then, but our protector and preserver! Again the blood 
flowed in my veins. The rapid transition from despair to hope 
would have been too much for me, and I should probably have 
fainted on the spot, had there not been an immediate need for exer- 
tion on my own part. The figure stretched upon the floor by Brail’s 
blow was rising to his feet again. The crape mask had fallen from 
the man’s face, and revealed the evil features of Saul Thurston, 
lighted up by the lantern that lay overturned on the floor. With 
set teeth he was drawing out a pistol from his bosom. He levelled 
it at Brail’s head, and the next moment would have fired, had I not 
rushed forward with a loud cry, and dashed the weapon from his 
hand with a blow from the poker. The suddenness of the attack 
caused the man to stagger. He seemed bewildered and frightened. 
Heedless of his comrade’s cry for help, he retreated towards the 
window, and, like a coward as he was, left his companion to his fate 
and made his escape. The struggle still continued between Brail 
and the other burglar. He was a tall and powerful man, and wrestled 
with the strength of desperation. I could hear his quick breathing, 
and catch the gleam of his furious eyes. I could see that my brother 
was growing weaker, and his adversary gaining upon him. Once 
down, I knew it would be all over with him. I snatched up the 
pistol on the floor, took aim at his antagonist, and fired. There 
was @ flash, a cry, and then sudden darkness followed. I had 
swooned away. 


When consciousness returned I found myself lying on the dairy 
floor, with aunt Craik, in her nightcap and shawl, bending over me 
with a terrified face. 
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‘O Lord, O Lord! they’ve killed her! Speak, Dorothy darlin’ ; 
where are you hurt ?’ 

‘Are they gone ?’ I murmured, raising my head. ‘ Where’s 
Brail ?” 

My aunt looked at me in utter dismay. 

‘Brail? O Lord, her reason’s clear gone wi’ fright !’ 

My aunt wrung her hands, and I think I fainted again, for I 
remember no more till I found myself in a chair by the kitchen fire, 
with my aunt pouring brandy-and-water down my throat. The 
thieves had gone, and my brother too. Was ita dream? No; there 
lay the lantern and pistol on the dairy floor. 

‘ What a mercy we haven’t all been murdered in our beds !’ cried 
aunt Craik. ‘When I heard a gun go off, I started up out o’ my 
sleep all of a tremble, and knew the thieves had come; and when I 
got to your room and found you wasn’t there, I nearly dropped down 
wi’ fright. ‘‘ Thank the Lord,” thinks I, ‘it’s all safe i’ the copper 
kettle!” But it wasn’t o’ the money I thought when I found thee 
lyin’ stretched i’ the floor, my poor girl. They’re welcome to it, 
if thou’st but all right ;’ and my aunt wept over me and hugged me 
in her joy to find I was not hurt. 

But I was growing calmer again, and I helped my aunt to bar- 
ricade the dairy window, and then persuaded her to return up-stairs 
to my father’s room, telling her there was no fear of the thieves 
returning now, but that I should keep guard till daylight. I was 
every moment expecting to see Brail return, and I knew the shock 
would be too much for my aunt. 

But I waited long and he came not. I had lighted the fire, for 
I was cold and shivering after the excitement I had gone through, 
and I sat listening anxiously. At last, as daylight was approaching, 
I heard footsteps outside the kitchen door, then a low tap, and Brail’s 
voice asking to be admitted. I opened the door and he walked in. 

‘They’ve got clear off,’ said he. ‘I followed them, but could 
not catch them; but they won’t trouble you again.’ 

That was all. He spoke as though we had last met over-night. 
No brotherly embrace, no joy at our meeting. His changed appear- 
ance (he had become a grave sunburnt man) was nothing to his 
changed cold manner. 

‘ Brail, what does it mean? How did you come here like this ? 
Why—why do you speak to me so strangely ?’ 

I felt a longing to run up to him and kiss him, and tell him 
how thankful I was to see him again; but his strange manner de- 
terred me. ‘I hardly think it can be you,’ I exclaimed, sobbing 
in my distress. 

‘Of course you never expected to see me again,’ he answered. 
‘You had long since made up your mind that it was best to break 
off with a brother who could do you no credit, I know that. But— 
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but I think I had a right to expect better things from you, Doro- 
thy. It wouldn’t have harmed you, I think, to attend to my last 
request.’ J 

‘ What request ?’ 

‘I mean that had you written but a line I should have gone 
away a happier man, and much sorrow would have been spared us.’ 

‘How could I write? O Brail, it is I who have cause to re- 
proach. Until the day when Mr. Fleetwood came, I never knew 
whether you were living or dead, or where in all the world you 
were to be found.’ 

My brother was looking at me keenly. 

‘Then you never knew that I had taken away your money—the 
ten sovereigns in your desk ?’ he asked, in a low voice. 

‘You were very welcome to them,’ I replied. ‘I would have 
given you them over and over again, if I had known you wanted 
them.’ 

My brother suddenly sat down. 

‘Dorothy, there’s some mistake here. Fetch me your desk,’ 
said he, looking at me with grave wonder. 

I fetched it. It was just as I had left it that disastrous day. I 
had never opened it since. Its very sight had become hateful to me. 

‘It is as I thought,’ said Brail, with a sigh. ‘ You have never 
seen what this contained ;’ and as he spoke he held up the crumpled 
sheet of paper in which the money had been folded. It contained 
these lines in pencil, which I read by the candle-light : 

‘I know, Dorothy, you would let me have this money if I asked 
for it: but then I should have to tell you what I am about to do, 
and that had better be kept secret till I’ve got away. I can’t live 
under my father’s roof any longer. I’m going off to Liverpool to 
see if I can work my passage out to Australia, where I am pretty 
sure to get work. Write to me at the post-office, Liverpool, and 
again to Sydney. I shall call for letters often, you may be sure ; 
and as father would be angered, I dare say, if he knew I wrote back 
to you, I’ll send a line sometimes to D. G., Post-office, Clambeach. 
Until better times, dear Dorry, good-bye and God bless you! Write 
soon.’ 

How could I describe what I suffered in reading this; how give 
an idea of the regret that wrung my heart, as I looked up and be- 
held Brail’s eyes fixed sadly upon me ? 

‘O Brail,’ I murmured, ‘if I had but known !’ 

But he got up and took me in his arms, and whispered as he 
kissed me : 

‘All right, Dorry. We understand one another again at last, 
don’t we ?? and as he patted my head in the old fond way, I felt it 
was indeed my dear twin-brother who had come back to me, and my 
heart overflowed in thankful tears. 








_ 5 ¢—- 
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CuHapTrerR XVI. anp Last. 
THE END OF THE OLD LIFE; THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW. 


So once more ‘they had got us in the papers,’ as aunt Craik 
expressed it. The attempted burglary at Sea-Bank Farm made a 
sensation throughout the neighbourhood, and Dorothy Gedge found 
herself, to her surprise, in danger of becoming a newspaper heroine. 
But this time we could better bear our notoriety ; for along with 
the investigations that followed came disclosures that put my brother 
right before the world, and removed the odious suspicions he had so 
long laboured under. 

One of the burglars was discovered next day by the police in a 
neighbouring cattle-shed, whither he had crawled in his flight ; for 
he had been wounded in the knee. It was Black Ben, who, indig- 
nant at his comrade’s cowardice in leaving him to his fate, not only 
informed the police of his hiding-place, but voluntarily gave evidence 
to the magistrates as to another crime of which Saul Thurston had 
been the perpetrator. Yes, it was he who had waylaid my father 
that memorable fair-day from which so many sorrows dated. Know- 
ing that Mr. Gedge carried a large sum of money upon his person, 
Thurston had attacked him on his return home from Clambeach, 
and had shared the booty with Black Ben, who was his accomplice 
in the crime. They were both transported for life, after a trial 
which excited much attention throughout the county. 

But these events seem of less interest to me, at this distance of 
time, than others which followed my brother’s return home. My 
father’s condition had been such of late that it needed but little to 
put out the feeble flame of life still left to him. At first we were 
not sure whether he knew who it was who had approached his bed- 
side and, bending over him, asked whether ‘ all was not right between 
them now.’ The sick man only stared vacantly at his son, and 
muttered some inconsequent reply. But he was evidently struggling 
to arouse his slumbering recollections; for after a long pause he 
said in a low voice, looking fixedly at his son: 

‘Thou’st kept out o’ sight a long time, Brail. Inever thought 
to see thee again. Doan’t-ee speak on it; Iknows. Thou’st been 
a-hidin’ fra’ thy father as struck thee in Clambeach streets.’ 

That was all he said. But he continued to look at his son with 


a wondering troubled look. If he could have known that this son 


whom his severity had driven from his home and country had re- 
turned to pay his debts, and to save us from ruin! But my father’s 
enfeebled mind was only capable of grasping the actual present, or 
waking up at times to a vague memory of the past. Some such 
revival took place the night before he died. He had been sleeping 
several hours, when, awaking with a calm expression, and looking 
round at Brail, who sat by the bedside, he said distinctly : 
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‘Put the light nearer, Dorothy. I want to see the lad’s face.’ 

I moved the candle, and my father went on: 

‘Brail, give me thy hand. I’m sorry I gave thee a clout, my 
lad, t’other day at sheep fair. Thou doan’t bear me malice still, I 
hope ?” 

Brail put his hand into his father’s. 

‘That’s roight. Thou’lt be measter here afore many hours, and 
moan’t be too hard on thy old father now.’ 

After a short silence, during which I saw my brother’s face 
twitch with emotion, my father went on: 

‘Mind, Brail, I’ve a good oak coffin, and that Luttrell is one o’ 
the bearers, and has a new black suit. I allus promised him that 
if he lived longest.’ Then after a pause, he said slowly, ‘If I’d 
my time to come over again, I’d do different by thee, I reckon, and 
not deny thee learnin’ as I did. I airn’t done my duty by my 
children, nor kept the farm as I ought, I knoa that.’ 

‘O Joshua, don’t taik i’ that how,’ whimpered aunt Craik, who 
stood crying at the foot of the bed. ‘Thou’st done thy best, and 
none ofus can do no more. The land’s very rough, some ofit, and 
you may put good stuff from the crew-yard into it by the cartload, 
and it won’t yield as it should. It’s a cold clay soil, and money goes 
into it that never comes out.’ 

‘T’ve had my turn anyhow, Sarah; it’s his turn now. Doan’t 
ye fret any one of ye for me. ‘There’s a time for all on us;’ and 
with a sort of heathen stoicism, my poor father turned away his 
head to die, saying he would like to have another little sleep. From 
that sleep he never awoke. 


I have here reached a point in my narrative where the old life 
I have been attempting to describe seems to end, and from which a 
new life dates. But there was one special evening which always 
seems to me to divide these two epochs. 

We sat by the fireside, my brother and I, talking of our future 
plans, when aunt Craik entered with her knitting, and we ceased. 

‘I’m sorry to be a ’straint on you,’ said she, sitting straight up, 
and knitting fast ; ‘ but I can go back to the kitchen, if my company 
isn’t wanted.’ 

This was a tone aunt Craik had often indulged in since Brail 
had returned and paid our debts and set us straight. She felt that 
power had passed from her hands. 

‘We were talking of the future, aunt,’ said I. ‘ Won’t you take 
your own arm-chair ?’ 

‘Ah, it’s all very well for the young uns, the future; but it’s 
the past I thinks most of,’ replied aunt Craik, with a sigh. ‘I'd 
like to hear ye tell me, Brail, once again how ever that handkerchief 
0’ yours came to be picked up in the ditch near where your poor 
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father was found six year ago next fair. My memory isn’t what it 
used to be, and I forgets things sadly. Though I looked in the 
almanac this mornin’, I can’t remember the day of the month, and 
I used to know the moons and the quarters as well as anybody.’ 

Once more my brother related the whole circumstances of his 
flight and return: how he had used his handkerchief to staunch the 
wound he had received at the fair, and had flung it away in the ditch, 
little thinking it would ever be used as evidence against himself; how 
he had cut the ash-stick in the holt, to serve as a walking-staff on 
the long journey before him; and how he had been several miles 
away from the scene of the robbery at the time when it was com- 
mitted. But when he came to speak of the horror with which he 
read in a newspaper that he was suspected of the crime, and how he 
concluded by my silence that we believed him to be guilty, his voice 
grew so sad, that the tears started to my eyes as I listened. 

‘If it hadn’t have been for Captain Fleetwood,’ he went on, after 
a time, ‘I think I should have grown hard as a flint. I made up 
my mind never to come back, since my family wished to cast me 
off. It’s strange what bad thoughts come into a man’s head when 
he’s alone and he’s got wrongs to brood over. But I came back 
home, because Fleetwood wished me, though I told him I never 
wanted to see the place again; but somehow as I got nearer to 
England, I felt to long to see you all again. He had often talked 
to me about you, and in a way that would make Dorothy blush, 
perhaps, if she knew what he said about her; so I won’t repeat it.’ 
My brother glanced at me as he spoke. I bent my head over my 
work, whilst he went on: ‘It was a lucky thing I pushed on 
as I did that night, for I came in the very nick of time. When I 
got off the coach at Clambeach, I didn’t want to show myself in the 
inn, so I walked on: though it was so late I feared you would 
all be gone to bed; but seeing a light at one o’ the windows, I came 
into the garden, and gently called out to Dorothy, thinking she 
might perhaps be reading, as she used to do. ‘‘ It’s more likely to 
frighten her,” thought I the next moment; and I slipped back 
under the trees, and made my way round to the hay-loft, which I 
got into by the ladder. It was lucky I couldn’t sleep for the cold, 
and so getting up to walk about till daylight, caught those villains 
at the dairy window, and paid off an old score, as well as saved the 
money, you see, aunty.’ 

‘ For which the Lord be thanked, and Mr. Fleetwood likewise,’ 
said my aunt solemnly. ‘If ever he comes again, Dorry, mind I 
give him one of our best hams and my receipt for lumbago, which 
may be of use to him on his voyages, God bless him !’ 

‘Do you think, Dorry, he ever will come again ?’ asked my 
brother, looking at me with a sly air. 

‘I can’t say, Brail. You should know better than I.’ I felt 
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the colour mounting to my cheeks, for I had wondered, and some- 
times even felt a little hurt, that we had seen no more of Mr. 
Fleetwood, who was in England, I knew. So I changed the subject, 
and whispered to Brail, ‘Hadn’t you better name to aunt what we 
were talking about to-night ?’ 

Whereupon, with a bright and hopeful manner, my brother dis- 
closed the plans we had often discussed together of late. 

He had not finished his explanation, when aunt Craik laid 
down her knitting, and said, with a quavering voice, ‘ I knew what 
was a-comin’. I did, indeed, for I see it in your faces. Say no 
more, Brail, or you'll bring on spasms i’ my side.’ With a gulp in 
her throat, she went on, ‘ So we are to give up the farm, and go 
across the seas, are we? And I’m to be dragged over to Australy 
to earn the bit o’ bread as will keep me for the rest few o’ my days ? 
No, no, I can’t do it ; so don’t ask itofme. I’m frightened enough 
at bulls and shandy cows, as you know, Dorothy, but what should I 
be at savages, dressed in nothing but paint and bead necklaces, from 
all accounts? I couldn’t bring my mind to face ’em, Brail; so if 
you and Dorothy has set your minds on goin’ to live yonder, you 
must leave me behind. I daresay it will be all for the best, for 
you're young and I’m old, and I should only be a ’cumbrance to 
you. The parish won’t refuse to give me help, I should think, 
seein’ as brother Joshua has paid poor-rates all these years ; and 
I daresay they’ll—they’ll’—here aunt Craik’s sobs impeded her 
utterance—‘they’ll put me into Clifford’s Almshouses at Clambeach, 
and not let me go into the Union, for I’m the widow of a respect- 
able man (though he drank, I won’t deny), and I come of a decent 
family, as everybody who knows the Gedges would say, let folks 
think what they like on ’em, now.’ 

Aunt Craik only ceased from sheer inability to proceed. But 
Brail now told her how, foreseeing her probable objections to quit 
the country, we had formed a plan by which she could spend the 
rest of her days in comfort in the neighbourhood where she had 
hitherto lived, if her resolution to remain behind was unchangeable. 
With a look of wonder, aunt Craik listened to the arrangement 
her nephew proposed to make for her. 

‘O Lord, O Lord! It’s come to that, then, has it?’ she in- 
terrupted, wringing her hands and groaning. ‘I’m to be a lodger, 
and live wi’ Mrs. Dicki’son, am I? I’d rather go to Clifford’s 
Houses ; I couldn’t bear it, indeed I couldn’t. Susan Dicki’son ’s a 
clean woman, but sharp-tempered and worriting, and so am I; and 
we should come to words the first wash-day, for I’ve always been 
used to speak my mind when I see things go wrong, and Susan 
don’t manage the lasses to my notions. No, I'll go to the alms- 
houses, please, and p’r’aps they’ll let me wear my own caps, and not 
guy me out like a—like a—pauper.’ 
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But the picture was more than aunt Craik could endure, and 
trembling with agitation, she got up and left the room. She was 
back again before we had recovered our composure. 

‘ It’s all there, every penny of it,’ she cried, laying on the table 
with a shaking hand a little wash-leather bag that clinked with coin. 
‘It’s mostly fourpenny-bits and sixpences, and I’ve been twenty 
years scrapin’ it together out o’ the old milk-cheeses and a few 
bladders o’ lard; but it can’t go to the use now as I intended.’ 

‘What did you intend it for, aunt ?’ asked Brail, who looked 
distressed at aunt Craik’s tearful face. 

‘ For—for my headstone,’ sobbed the old lady bitterly. ‘TI al- 
ways thought I’d be buried by poor Craik’s side, and have head and 
footstone proper; but if I’m to go yonder, where decent buryin’ is 
of no account, and there’s nobody who'll care to read the verses; 
and if—if it’s your wish, Dorothy, and—-O Brail, it won’t come out 
and I can’t keep it in; but I’d rather go wi’ ye to foreign parts than 
be left behind, for I feel as though you was my own children now 
it’s come to parting.’ 

And aunt Craik sat down, and I believe we all three cried to- 
gether. 

‘ Yes, I'll go to Botany Bay, please, my dears,’ she continued, 
as I took her trembling hand in mine and kissed it. ‘For your 
uncle Craik was allus easy-tempered and forgiving ; and it will be 
all the same at the Day o’ Resurrection, I trust, whether we lays in 
our graves side by side, or whether there’s the ocean ’twixt us.’ 

And from that moment aunt Craik dried her eyes, and began, 
not only to look with resignation upon, but even to give assistance 
towards, our plan of emigration. 

Whilst we were still under the influence of these emotions, there 
came a loud knock at the front door of the house. 

‘ Good-lor-o’-me, who can it be at this time o’ night ?’ said aunt 
Craik, looking quite alarmed. ‘ Speak to them through the window, 
Brail.’ 

‘Tut, tut, aunt,’ laughed my brother. ‘ Thieves don’t come and 
knock at the front door for admittance. Run and see who it is, 
Dorothy. Call me, if you want anybody.’ 

I felt rather surprised at Brail sending me, instead of going him- 
self, and still more so at a significant look he cast at aunt Craik as 
I quitted the room. ButImade no remark. I unbolted the door, 
drew back the chain, and beheld a dark figure between me and the 
starlight. 

‘I was hoping it might be you. Don’t be alarmed. You 
haven’t forgotten me, I trust ?’ 

It was Mr. Fleetwood. I knew his voice instantly, and held 
out my hand readily to his grasp. He shook it warmly, but did not 
release it again as I expected. 
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‘Stay, don’t call them. I have something to say to you alone. 
There is a light in the kitchen; may I step in and have a word 
with you ?” : 

I felt rather disconcerted at his strange and anxious manner, 
but we stepped into the kitchen, and Mr. Fleetwood at once went 
on : 

‘Miss Gedge, I’ve come on an errand that makes me nervous. 
I’ve walked up to your door three times to-night before I dared to 
knock, and now I’ve got in I’ve hardly courage to say what I want 
to say. The fact is, when a man has got a favour to ask, he doesn’t 
know well how to begin, especially if he’s a man of few words.’ 

Here Mr. Fleetwood stopped, and an awkward pause ensued. 

‘I’m sure if there’s any favour we can do you, we shall only be 
too glad to—to oblige so kind a friend,’ I began. ‘I can never 
feel grateful enough for all—’ 

‘Stop, or you'll be saying more than you may wish. There is 
something you can do—something that will repay me a thousand 
times over, and make me the happiest man alive. You'll think 
me very abrupt, I’m afraid; but I want to know if you'll marry me? 
I'll make you a good and faithful husband, by God’s help, if you’ll 
have me, Dorothy. There, I’ve done it now, and a pretty mess 
I’ve made of it !’ 

For I had sat down and covered my face with my hands, and 
I’m afraid I was beginning to sob. It had come upon me so sud- 
denly. 

‘I oughtn’t to have blurted it out like that,’ said Mr. Fleetwood 
in an uneasy voice. ‘I hope you're not offended with me? I seem 
to know you, Dorothy, so well, that I thought you perhaps might 
know me a little too, and—and understand what I’m feeling just 
now. But if I’m mistaken, and you can’t say the word I want to 
hear, I’ll go away and never trouble you more.’ 

I was still silent. But it was from emotion, not anger or in- 
difference. 

‘If you wish me to go, sit as you sit now, with your face turned 
from me ; but if you only find it hard to say the word I want to 
hear, just lift up the bit of sea-weed there on the table by your side, 
and I’ll know what you mean, Dorothy.’ 

The words were uttered in a voice full of feeling. I looked up 
into the manly modest face bending over me, and—really I can’t 
say whether I lifted up the sea-weed or not. 


* * * * * *% * 
Liverpool, on board the May Queen. 
We sail to-night for Australia—my aunt, my brother, and I. 


There is a fourth person who, I believe, considers himself of our 
party ; but I tell him I hardly regard him as such, for a captain is 
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evidently public property, and scarcely belongs to his own wife on 
board ship. He has just put his head into our cabin—a scene of 
such disorder that aunt Craik is almost at her wits end, and there 
is a provokingly cheerful smile on his face. 

‘ Things will be all right, aunt Craik, when we get out to sea,’ 
says the skipper encouragingly. 

‘ Providin’ we don’t sink to the bottom,’ says aunt Craik, who 
has small faith in any sea-going craft. 

‘Things will be all right when you leave the sea,’ whispers the 
skipper’s wife. ‘ Only two more voyages—that’s the strict letter 
of the agreement, remember.’ 

‘And then we’re to try our luck at farming, eh?’ laughs my 
husband. 

‘And no needless risks are to be incurred meanwhile—no 
courting danger. Remember, that’s in the agreement also!’ I mur- 
mur, as I look into his brave face, and realise the dark nights and 
the wide ocean before us. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ says my husband a little gravely, ‘a captain 
is a captain, you see, and he must act accordingly. You wouldn't 
have me to shirk my duty, eh? You would be the first to despise 
me, Dorothy, ifI did. But if you mean that I am to set a proper 
value on my life, that’s all right ; because there’s somebody else has 
an interest in that life nowadays, and I wouldn’t cause that little 
somebody a sigh nor a tear for anything in the world, would I ?’ 

How could a wife reply to such a speech, except by closing her § 
husband’s mouth with a kiss ? 





ONE FACE IN THE FIRE 


In my chair I muse and shiver, 

Listening the dark windy river— 

All night long lean rushes quiver, 
Singing there in cold sad choir— 

Weave again half-woven stories, 

See again what now no more is, 

Things which might have been, dream-glories 
Born of one face in the fire : 


Face more fair than May’s first morning 

Deck’d with nature’s dear adorning ; 

And I know, spite her feign’d scorning, 
She might once have well been won, 

Might be mine, but for my letting: 


Ah! what serve late sighs and fretting, 
Now the lurid light is setting 
Fast of my life’s wintry sun ? 


Heaven! had it been mine to bear her 
On my beating breast, to wear her 
Always, one rich jewel rarer 

Than all jewels white or red ; 
Pluck with her earth’s blossoms blowing 
From the May-time to the mowing— 
Shall we find one daisy growing 

In the gardens of the dead ? 


What star on that dim world throws his 
Light ? will she in those far closes 
Bind again rain-beaten roses, 
Dying maid and dawning wife ? 
Why, why, on my midnight brooding 
Breaks she, next my heart intruding, 
But my faint hands’ fold eluding, 
Stretch’d with longing towards my life ? 









_ ONE FACE IN THE FIRE 


Wherefore, when I silent, single, 
Gloomy, sit by glowing ingle, 
Loth with other men to mingle, 

Like the rest, hand, heart, or brain, 
Musing, must I see those beeches 
Once more by the river reaches, 

And once more hear loved lost speeches, 

Heard so long ago in vain ? 
















See once more the brown eyes bringing 
Fond hopes, feel the clasp’d hands clinging, 
Listen to the low voice singing 

| One familiar favourite song ? 
i 

; 








Would that wings were mine to follow 
Thee, as summer leads the swallow, 
Though thy words be weak and hollow, 
Though the way be waste and long ! 













As in letters fire-forsaken 
Linger sparks by blind touch shaken, 
One by one, till all are taken, 

And the dark is void of stars ; 
So, while ever wail the veering 
Winds, a sad ghost day’s-birth fearing, 
Slow the white face on me peering 
Flame-flush’d dies from out my bars. 











And as thirsty souls in seeming 
Drink of silver rivers teeming 
With full waves, but only in dreaming 

Their faint thirst is satisfied ; 
Waking with the crashing embers’ 
Fall, I know through life’s Decembers 
Only one our love remembers, 

And none nestles by my side. 









JAMES MEW. 
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